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Scotland 
calls for 
English 
Goods 


THE DEMAND for consumer goods in 
Scotland has kept pace with the steady 
rise in Scottish prosperity. In the last 
five years over 500 new factories have 
been built. In 1953 a record number 
of new houses was built — 39,548. 
Production, employment and wages 
are up. And sales drives, backed by 
advertising in the Daily Record, are 
earning quick returns, 


Key to Scottish market 

Many English producers are missing 
sales in Scotland owing to lack of 
intensive effort. National advertisers 
need on-the-spot support in Scotland. 
The fact that 1,370,000 Scottish adults 
never read an English national morn- 
ing newspaper proves this con- 
clusively. (This figure is drawn from 
the I.1.P.A. readership survey.) The 
Daily Record is the key to the rich 
Scottish market. With 900,000 
readers every day, the Daily Record 
is the largest circulating, completely 
Scottish national morning newspaper. 

You reach anassured and profitable 
market when you advertise regularly 
in the... 


Daily Record 


Kemsley House 
London 


Kemsley House 
Glasgow 
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Your trip to-Australia and back will cost 
you less if you travel under the 
P & O special * quiet season’ plan. 


Reduced First Class Fares from £200, 
















Sailing outwards Ist Feb. to 3ist May, 1955. 
Homewards Ist Sep. to 31st Dec. 1955 or 1956. 




























Full details from 14 Cockspur Street, London, $.\W.1. WHI: 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, €.C.3. AVE: 8000 or local Trave! Agents. 


The Big Six 


The well-dressed man spends time as well as money 0n his 


clothes. For him, time spent in looking through the six John 
G. Hardy speciality cloths is a pleasure—as well as a rtorial 
duty..He wants to compare the rugged pure wool teed o! 


mtn cain eC tC 


‘Hardithorn’ and ‘Hardilaine’ with the silky bury of 
‘Sheltie’, He wants also to feel for himself the resilient stent 
and toughness of the famous ‘Alsport’. Perhaps he’!! decide 
finally on the popular new ‘Hardiwear’ worsted, but almost 
certainly he’ll have a second look at the Irish Homespun’. 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known as the Join G. 
Hardy “Big Six’) at our showrooms or on extra-large bunches 
at. your own tailors. 

















JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, Wt 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 1313. 
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The 


FINEST ) 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT | 
IN THE WORLD | 


Available for Sterling 


| BLACKWOOD HODGE 


| Subsidiary Companies Branches Works 
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A clean 


| Soft 


dry 
towel 
or 
every 
pair of 
hands 


How does the Towelmaster work? 
A pull. Here’s a length of laundry- 


s fresh towel, enough and to spare for 


a really good dry. And as you pull, 
the used portion automatically winds 
into a separate compartment of the 


: gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 


Nothing more efficient. Nothing 
more hygienic. 


How much does the Towelmaster cost ? 
5/~ per roll of towelling. Minimum 
usage only one roll per cabinet per 
week. Installation is free. Maintenance is 
free (two or more cabinets). No 
replacement charges. In fact there 

are no other charges whatsoever. 


+ How much is the Towelmaster worth? 
' Those few shillings give 180 pairs of 


hands an honest-to-goodness dry. 
Benefit staff and visitors alike. 
Give you 45 yards of goodwill. 


+ And what an infinitesimal price to 


pay for a clean bill of health! 


What are your particular needs ? 
We'll be glad to discuss them— 
without obligation. 


ADVANCE 





Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept.T13), 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 8886 





Seem 


“BROOMWADE” ts best, Master Bonniface! 


There’s another way of compressing air, Master Bonniface; the “BROOMWADE” 
way. “BROOMWADE” Air Compressors operate pneumatic tools to drill, pump, 


ery pth tele eal en dieg TMP Hirt re» 


rivet, grind, ram, fettle, bore, hoist, spray, chip, scrub, polish, caulk, shear, tamp. . 
(Now we're as much out of breath as you are, Master Bonniface.) 

““ BROOMWADE ” Pneumatic Equipment is built to meet your requirements. 

“ BROOMWADE” offers you:— 

© Expert technical advice on all your compressed air problems. 
Complete world-wide after-sales service by works trained personnel. 


Low initial cost—early delivery. 


"BROO yy 


Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools are used in most Industries 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 


Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) 
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Telegrams: “ Broom’ High Wycombe 
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Olivetti Studio 44 





THE ECONOMIST, MARC! 


A precision-built typewriter, the 
Olivetti Studio 44 is designed with 
the painstaking attention to effi- 
cient detail that distinguishes all 
Olivetti products. Its completeness 
and versatility give it an essential 
place in the small busy Office, where 
it will stand up to any amount 
of heavy work. 


= >. == 86 character keyboard 
SS at Full-length platen : 
“Mette tng 28S" = Carriage on roller bearings 
P,P = Key-set tabulator 
yy = Personal touch-tuning — 
Standard size ribbon spoo!: 
Half spacing 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summeriee Street, E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout the couniry 
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CHAIRMAN SPEAKS 


Our potential 


/ enemies only 


understand 

oo - , h? 

, Stl engt 

: SAYS 

' SIR THOMAS 

: SOPWITH 

; C.B.E., Hon.F.R.AeS 

: ee Even before the Royal Air Force is fully equipped with modern weapons, there are 
J voices raised seeking to reduce our protection. And they are powerful voices... Make no 
: mistake about it. The one sure way to invite disaster is for this country to pursue a policy 
: of weakness. Our potential enemies. only understand strength and our sole hope of 


survival lies in so building our strength and our air power that no one will dare attack us. ee 
Extract from the Annual Report and Statement of the Chairman—Hawker Siddeley Group. 
Published in ‘The Birmingham Post’ January 6th 1955 


Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach 
a wide and influential audience throughout the United Kingdom’s most important 
manufacturing centre, publish them in. . . 


The Birmingham Post 
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He touched the bandage 
around his throat 


This, he asked, 


‘what do you 
know about this?’ 


AT LAST -THE TRUTH ABOUT 


WINGATE 


by Leonard Mosley 


“His friend informed him that, so far as 








not walk, and was always given first priority when 
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anyone in Cairo knew, Wingate had fallen in his 
hotel and injured himself.” 


**Nonsense. It is not true. 
and cut my throat.” 


* * * 


“No lights except from the fires started when 
petrol caught alight, or the flare of acetylene lamps 
as the surgeons started to work cutting, sewing, 
and amputating . . . no sound except the splinter 
of wood, the puny sounds of men crying for 
help, and the steady kwark-kwark-kwark of the 
watching bullfrogs.”’ 


* * * 


“They were a remarkable sextet. One was 
a millionaire sheep farmer whose legs were so 
bowed from a lifetime on horseback that he could 


I took a knife 


Begins this weekend in the 


SUNDAY EXPRESS 


ORDER IT FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT 


mounts were scarce.”’ 


* * * 


“Eventually Haile Selassie said : ‘ You go first, 
Colonel Wingate. And let us hope my people 
recognise which one of us is their Emperor.’’ 

* * * 

“At other times he stayed in Ein Harod, 
reading the Bible, singing hymns, learning 
Hebrew, scratching his naked body. When he 
did put on his uniform he was so untidy that 
the British soldiers would look at him in 
stupefaction. But he never lost a battle.’ 

* * * 
“He drove animals until they dropped; and 


‘then, as in Ethiopia, built fires under their bellies 


in an effort to make them get up, or, as in Burma, 


cut them up and ate them.” 
he 
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Payroll... 


Payroll is only one of accountancy’s problems—but ft 
comes round, inescapably, once a week. Hiollerith 
takes every problem of accountancy in its stride, but 
Payroll makes an admirable starting point for an 
enquiry. It costs nothing to find out what Hollerith 
might save you. 


THE 


THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 


Head Office: 17 Park Lane - London + W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 8155 
Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 


‘ 


) helps the 
RETAILER 


| Tae infinite variety of goods in the shops that sell 
‘cxtiles* is made possible by the work of the Wholesaler. 
trough his warehouse and travellers, the Wholesaler offers 

‘he Retailer, for quick delivery, the pick of the products of 
any factories, not only in this country, but abroad. 

I his centralized service saves the Retailer time and money. 
| ciiminates the need to visit scores of manufacturers. 
‘ simplifies his book-keeping. What is more, the Wholesaler 

es the Retailer helpful credit. 


he Retailer who buys from the Wholesaler is pursuing 
4 sound economic policy. 


it 


(*Clothing, hosiery, drapery, milli , footwear, 
soft furnishings, floor coverings and ha rdashery). 


This is the THERD of a series of four announcements 
describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps the 
Manufacturer, the Retailer and the Nation. 


issued by 


The W 
* WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 


Tib. 309 


produced in less time 
produced with less labour 


with every complication of 
P.A.Y.E. taken care of 
automatically 


with fully detailed Tax and Payroll 
Records for Inland Revenue, 
Employer and Employee 


the very job for 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING 


E/531 4/143 


A Poem 

os 
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Pigskin 
At Bury in Lancashire 
a small band of 
craftsmen is expressing 
an age-old tradition 
- - . im beautifully 
stitched and hand-finished 
briefcases which combine 


the capaciousness of a conjurer’s hat 
with a handsome ‘ note-case ” slimness. 


This particular poem in pigskin has an 

inside story which is common currency among travellers 

in five continents .. . a 17" x 11}" briefcase* 

with two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed section for 
Overnight things. Capacious exterior zip pocket for newspapers, 
books, etc. English lever lock and fittings of solid brass. All 
leather handle. 


In golden ian or Autumn tan pigskin at 12 guineas ; golden tan, 
brown or black smooth polished hide or natural coach hide at 

9 guineas. (*17" x 14” models, 1 guinea extra.) Matching zip folic 
cases size 16” x 10}” available separately at £4.10.0d., £2.15.0d., 
and £3.0.0d. respectively. Post free and tax free in U.K. 


* Special vouchers to any desired value can be sent direct to 
any address on behalf of customers wishing 
to make gifts of Unicorn products, 


(U.S.A. orders and enquiries: Sterling International, 225 
Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cai.). 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
ice refunded immediately. Obtainable at the 
nicorn Showroom, 39, Burlington Arcade, 

London, W.1,. Telephone Hyde Park 8939, or 

by post from our works : 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 
Zip Folio ‘Case (Dept. E.T.6 Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 
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ADDS 10 FEET 
to 80ft. crane jibs 
-cuts weight 60% 


% 


of reinforcing , be 
jetty 







The weight of each 90 ft. 
aluminium jib is only 2 
tons 11} cwts., compared 
with 6 tons 13 cwts. of its 
80 ft. steel counterpart. 
They were fully fabrica- 
ted at Slough by $.M.D. Engineers Led., 


road and barge to the jetty at Purfleet 
where they are now in daily use. 
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These aluminium jibs were designed and fabricated by 
7 $.M.D. Engineers Ltd., in co-operation with Wm. Cory 
a & Son Ltd., and with Clyde Crane & Engineering Co. Ltd. 





‘FARNHAM ROYAL: BUCKS 
Telephone Farnham Gommon 595 
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across the world 
Wilmot Breeden door locks and handles 


are giving constant, enduring service. 





The particular lock and handle forming 

the theme of this design were developed 
together to give such service, but with new 
standards of strength, elegance 

and quietness of action. 

The strength of the push-button handle 
lies in its being fixed — and at both ends. 
But this demanded a new kind of lock, one which 
could be tripped by the thumb’s limited 
movement and pressure. To achieve this 
two simple mechanical principles were used, 
the ratchet and the rack and pinion; 
these give easy release, a quiet 


action and complete door security. 


WILMOT BREEDEN LTD 


S$ BIRMINGHAM LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW 
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advertising work 
unless it gets THE BEST 


READ? VIRGINIA 
meen eer* | T CIGARETTES 


~~ magazine strietly for reading, which has achieved a 
_ onsale. This means several million readers—responsive 
‘intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 


a! 








Efficient management depends to a 
large extent upon knowing in detail 

what is going on in a business. 

A problem frequently posed in the office 

is how best to concentrate and present 

up-to-the-minute facts. Over the course 
of years, Roneo have been able to 

provide many answers to this question 
—and one of the simplest and 

best is the Roneo Visual Chart, which 

can be made to present, at a glance, 
the facts that you know you need. 


+ 


Telephone: Holborn 7622 


RECORDING METHODS 
DUPLICATORS & FILING 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 
STEEL PARTITIONING 
OFFICE PLANNING 





Write to Roneo Ltd., 17, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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_ UNDER JG HRs 
— tastes} line Ever! 


Business men! Here’s a new, faster, more luxurious air service 
to the East—at no extra cost. By applying the latest advances 
in airline servicing and management technique to the most 
reliable commercial aircraft in the world, new Pakistan Inter- 
national Airlines bring to East-West air travel a trans-Atlantic 
standard of luxury aloft. Every Friday P.1.a’s specially fitted 
Super-Constellations fly above the weather from London to 
Karachi via Cairo in just 15: §0 hours flying time*—substantially 
less time than ever before. The return flight, leaving Karachi 
on Tuesday, takes only 17:50 hours in the air—-still the fastest 
West. Moreover, P.1.A’s domestic network serves both West and 
East Pakistan, India and Burma; its booking facilities cover all 
points East. p.1.a. flys faster — you fly more comfortably. For 
full details see your local Travel Agent. 





PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


er P.1.A. 249 Brompton Road, $.W.3. Telephone : KNightsbridge 437! 





SUPER-CONSTELLATIONS, specially fitted for P.1.A., bring 8 
new standard of luxury to East-West air travel. 


TOURIST AND FIRST CLASS FARES comply with normal com- 
petitive rates. It costs no more for P.LA. speed and comfort. 


P.I.A. BOOKING SERVICE can afrange your flight through 
P.1.A. international and domestic networks. It can us¢ 
other airlines, to fly you to all points further East. 
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ALSO 


MACHINE TOOL EXHIBITION 


1i—20 SEPTEMBER 


Sole U.K. representatives SCHENKERS LTD. — Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
27, Chancery Lane, London W.C.2. ’Phone CHAncery 6612 


Mould Making. Our tool design staff and 

tool room is equipped to design and make any 

type of mould from a simple. single cavity to a 
plicated multi-impression mould 


Compression, Transfer & Injection Moulding. 
With modern presses from 10 to 750 tons capacity 
fitted with the latest pre-heating and control equipment 
we produce consistently high quality mouldings. We 
also have modern injection moulding equipment. 


Plastic Mouldings, Glass-Fibre Laminates, 
Thermo-Plastic Fabrications 


We orrer you the services of a self-contained unit, including research and 
development laboratories, organised and equipped to design and manufacture 
economically any class of moulded or fabricated component. We specialise 
mn the design and manufacture of Radomes. 

If you are a user of plastics, if your product can be made in plastics, if 
you have a plastics problem—SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES or ask our 


representative to call. 


AEROPLASTICS LTD 
HILLINGTON, GLASGOW ’Phone: HALFWAY 1683> 


The Plastics Division of The Fairey Aviation Company Limited 


London Sales Office ; PHOENIX CHAMBERS, 72 EDEN STREET, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES Telephone : Kingston 5989 


Members of: British Plastics Federation: Society of British Aircraft Constructors Federation of Britesh Industries 
A.1.D, and A.R.B. approved. : 


Telex LONDON 2-2625 


Thermo-plastic Fabrications. We are fully equip- 
ped to produce from the smallest to the largest fabrications 
from sheet thermo-plastic materials. Our high aircra!t 
standard is maintained in this department, 


Gass uth aidl 

Glass-Fibre & Reinforced Plastics. We are 
pioneers in high and low pressure Glass-fibre, Asbestos 
and Paper Laminates. with our own impregnating plants. 
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For BURGLARY INSURANCE 
You'll be on good terms with 


NORTHERN 





= COMPANY LIMITED | 
a LONDON ABERDEEN 
af 1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 





Founded 1836. Group Assets over £ 58,000,000 






FIRE - LIFE - MARINE * ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD + PENSIONS * ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 
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The Fall-Out 


HERE is a grim humour in the thought that this week's 

explosion in the Labour party nominally arose from an entirely 

bogus argument about the exact circumstances and the precise 
provocation that, in Mr Attlee’s view, would justify the dropping of a 
hydrogen bomb. Mr Bevan now has the answer to his rhetorical 
question of last week: there are occasions when even the most peace- 
able of Labour leaders will swing over from unsuccessful deterrence 
to possibly suicidal assault. But neither he nor anybody else will find 
it easy to analyse just what it was that set off the big bang, or what 
damage is yet to be done by the “ fall-out.” 

What on earth made the Shadow Cabinet do it ? They cannot have 
acted purely out of pique, although indignation against, Mr Bevan is 
widespread and very understandable ; professional politicians never 
wholly surrender calculation to bad temper. Nor, if there is a calcula- 
tion, does it seem likely to be simply one of improving their chances in 
in the election by throwing overboard an electoral Jonah. Mr Bevan 
is a liability, true enough—there must be at least a million potential 
Labour votes to whom he is a bogeyman. But two facts tell 
against this interpretation. First, if the Labour leaders were bent on 
reassuring the floating voter, they would hardly take a public step 
towards Bevanism at the same time as they expel Mr Bevan—not only, 
as a cruel Tory has said, throwing him out into the snow but stealing 
his trousers as well. Yet that is exactly what Mr Attlee has done in 
putting-down a motion of censure calling for immediate three-power 
talks—which, as Mr Attlee must know even if his left-wingers do not, 
is as irresponsible as it is impracticable. 

Secondly, the time-table is all against the theory of an electoral 
calculation. For the expulsion will have to be fought through the 
Parliamentary Party and the National Executive and confirmed by the 
next Party Conference, which is not due to meet until the autumn, 
The Shadow Cabinet have started a process—and must have known 
they were starting a process—which will keep the party in a turmoil 
of acrimony for six months. Unless Mr Attlee had a written promise 
in his pocket from Sir Winston Churchill that there will be no dis- 
solution this year, hé must have had some object in mind other than 
victory at the polls. 

The only way in which sense can be made out of the Shadow 
Cabinet’s decision is therefore to assume that it is based on intelligent 
despair rather than intelligent optimism. The Shadow Cabinet must 
be acting in the belief that it cannot win the election and be thinking 
of what will happen after defeat—just as Mr Bevan has been doing (it 
now seems obvious) for some time past. Twice within the last year 
—immediately after the 1954 Budget and immediately after the recent 
increase in Bank rate to 44 per cent—there has been a moment when 
Labour politicians thought they had reason to believe that the tide of 
political fortune might be about to turn in their favour. On each 
occasion Mr Bevan has moved at once to quench the optimism. On 
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the first occasion by his intervention about Seato and 
now by his vociferous abstention about the hydrogen 
bomb, he has hurled a deliberate and disruptive chal- 
lenge at the party’s leader in the House. On neither 
occasion has the substance (as distinct from the very 
rude manner) of his disagreement with Mr Attlee been 
at all clear. The conviction may therefore have taken 
root in the Shadow Cabinet that Mr Bevan does not 
want Labour to win the next election ; after all, on any 
intelligent appraisal of his situation as the heir-not-yet- 
presumptive, another five years of Opposition would 
serve his personal prospects and policies best. 

This, stripped of all complications of personal rancour 
(and those complications exist), is the most likely back- 
ground to the decision to seek Mr Bevan’s expulsion 
from the party. Mr Attlee may have decided that, with 
Mr Bevan sowing havoc whenever havoc most hurts, 
another five years of Opposition are likely to be Labour’s 
lot in any event. But he has seen an opportunity of 
making Mr Bevan responsible for the coming defeat. 
When the election has been lost and the inevitable 
inquest is held, Mr Attlee intends to be the coroner, 
and the verdict will not be against “ a person unknown.” 
On these premises—and, it would seem, on these 
premises alone—the Shadow Cabinet has come to an 
understandable decision. 


* 


But is it the right decision ? On the very narrow 
front on which Mr Attlee seems to have decided to fight 
—a clash over personalities and not over principles, 
a battle for the Labour party’s body and not for its soul 
—it very well may be. Mr Bevan’s prospects of 
succeeding to eventual leadership of the Labour party 
must have been dimmed by the Shadow Cabinet’s 
determination to give him a bad name, even more than 
by its almost incidental determination to hang him. 
If Mr Attlee can keep his footing through the 
guerilla war that will rage across the left in the next 
few weeks and months, Mr Bevan may be destined 
to go down in Labour mythology as the man 
who lost the party the election of 1955 or 1956. None 
of the previous rebels from any party who have been 
successfully resurrected to power in this century, includ- 
ing Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Bevan himself, have 
had to carry this heavy cross of blame. A year hence 
it may seem quite logical to write off Mr Bevan as the 
sort of man who will finish his political career—thanks 
to the magnanimity of future Prime Minister Gaitskell 
—on the leftist benches in the House of Lords. 

But it will be very much more surprising if it will 
by then be equally logical to write off Bevanism as an 
emotion. About one-third of the present Parliamentary 
Labour Party, and a much larger proportion of party 
workers in the constituencies, are committed to that 
emotion ; Mr Attlee himself panders to it every time 
he strikes at Mr Bevan. Some of the dissidents may 
follow their leader into the wilderness ; others will 
almost certainly remain within the party in the hope of 
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taking over the role of leader of the left. Indeed. there 
may be a growing proportion of Labour MPs for the left 
wingers to lead. Just as the aura of irresponsibility tha 
has so long been attached to Mr Bevan’s name has 
frightened many voters of the centre from siding with 
the Labour party in the country, so it has frightened 
many Labour MPs with leftish instincts—such as Mr 
John Strachey—from siding with Bevanite policies jn 
the party. If Mr Attlee succeeds in his motion for 
expulsion, that barrier to irresponsibility may be 
removed. It has been very difficult in these last few 
years to prevent Labour policy from being perverted 
by Leftish irresponsibility even when, by being 
organised in a “group,” it could be branded as rebel- 
lion. But with Lucifer out of the way, dealing in 
brimstone may become almost respectable. 


* 


Moreover, Mr Attlee’s own position must be weak- 
ened by his sudden resort to the cane. It is just con- 
ceivable that the party conference may refuse to follow 
him. In that event he would no doubt be given the 
opportunity to compromise; but, after this week’s 
plunge, he would look an impossibly bedraggled figure 
crawling back to shore, with the “ keep calm” group's 
comforting arm around him. - And if he wins (as is 
much more likely) he will leave a great deal of resent- 
ment behind, even among those who vote to sustain 
him. Nobody can be sure which way, within the party, 
the fall-out of this explosion will go. The only thing 
reasonably certain is that it will look like the shadow 
of a big cigar. 

The pity is that in all this acrimony there is so little 
thought for principle. If Mr Bevan’s various quarrels 
with the leadership of the party have been on matters of 
principle he has never succeeded in explaining what 
they are; they have always sounded like the merest 
quibbles. Nor do the leaders object to Mr Bevan's 
policies nearly as much as they do to Mr Bevan. Even 
now it cannot be seriously contended that anything he 
said last week merited capital punishment. The case 
against him lies in the single accusation that he puts his 
personal future above the party’s. 

“There is tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; 
honour for his valour ; and death for his ambition.” It 
is a cry that has swayed an excited meeting of moody 
plebeians for a very short period once before. But it 1s 
not a cry that can easily establish a new. set of principles 
for a democratic and responsible left. As Labour enters 
its week of the long knives, many of its MPs will be 
looking over their shoulders in the fear—probably the 
exaggerated fear—that a snap election now could dec 
mate their party. Mr Attlee himself should be looking 
forward, past the present struggle over Mr Bevan as 4 
man to the much more important—but, one hopes. more 
democratic—struggle over Bevanism as the Labour 
party’s policy. Unfortunately, there has been little 
sign, in the past week, that he is eager to do so. 






le 
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{EITHER Sir Anthony Eden’s statement in the 

iN House of Commons on Tuesday nor Mr Dulles’s 

-levision broadcast has done much to resolve the 

Formosa dispute. But both have helped to clarify the 

Dp 1s which London and Washington are gradually 

up as they grope for possible solutions, and there 

bably less difference between them than has 

lly been supposed. That is to the good. Hitherto 

ymmunists have scored not only from their own 

but also from western divisions. The difference, 

:t all times, has been less between the governments than 

een the public opinions. It has been politically 

ult for Mr Eisenhower to be moderate and 

le, and for Sir Anthony Eden to show any firmness 

If American opinion seemed to be too ready for 

4 shooting war in the Far East, British opinion has not 
been ready at all for a war of nerves. 

Sir Anthony Eden, to his credit, saw what was 
happening, as several of his statements last autumn 
are on the record to prove. What can be brought 
against him is that, seeing as he did the danger of so 
wide a divergence, he has done so little to per- 
suade the British public to see what there is to 
be said on the other side. There are still three 
propositions about the Chinese problem that would 
receive overwhelming assent from British opinion. The 
first is that the retention by the Chinese Nationalists of 
the offshore islands of Matsu and Quemoy is militarily 
nonsensical, politically wrong, and an obstruction to a 
peaceful settlement in the Far East. The second is 
that there can be no solution until the United States 
abandons the fiction that the Nationalist regime is the 
rightful government of all China. The third is that, 
while there may for a time—and perhaps for a long 
time—have to be “ two Chinas,” there is no strategic or 

her reason for ruling out the ultimate reunion of 
Formosa with the mainland, if that is the wish of the 
inhabitants of the island. 

There are, of course, variations on the British theme. 
Un the left, Mr Attlee’s desire to get rid of Chiang 
Kai-shek has continued to dominate the Labour view ; 
a the right, the Government’s closest supporters know 
cll that anything approaching a withdrawal of 
\merican support from Formosa is at present politically 

t of the question. But every one of the three main 
points in the British conception cuts clear across the 
‘pparent lines of American policy, as expounded by the 
“isenhower administration under the watchful eye of 
American public opinion. As a result, it has become a 
recent feature of Anglo-American relations that the two 
-Ovetnments are markedly less far apart than the bulk 
t their two publics. 

_ At first sight the speeches this week of Sir Anthony 
“den in the House of Commons and Mr Dulles over 


\) 
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Formosa Turning Point ? 


American radio and television networks are strikingly 
different in tone. The key to both lies in the use of 
the word “force,” though in different senses. The 
essence of Sir Anthony’s remarks was that force should 
not be used ; that the governments on both sides of 
the Formosa Straits should accept the principle of a 
cease-fire as a prelude to any discussion of a settlement; 
and that, unless they did so, the consequences would be 
grave. Mr Dulles, on the other hand, reminded the 
Communists that, if force were used in the Formosa 
Straits, the United States and its allies could bring 
much more of it to bear than the Communists ; he 
hinted at the possible employment of tactical atomic 
weapons and by implication at the fact that they could 
be exploded against a Communist invasion force at sea, 
without necessarily raising the critical issue of an atomic 
attack on the mainland. 

But Mr Dulles was careful not to commit himself 
on the defence of the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, maintaining only that the American guarantees 
to Formosa and the Pescadores did not automatically 
confine American defence measures to those particular 
islands themselves. Besides thus claiming local freedom 
of action, he repeated what he had said at 
Bangkok, that for military purposes the Chinese 
Communist front should be regarded as a whole. 
“Tf,” he said, “the Chinese Communists engaged 
in open-armed aggression, this. would probably 
mean that they have decided on general war in Asia” 3 
in that case, they would have to take into account the 
several defence treaties which the United States has 
signed in the West Pacific, and would be confronted 
“with tasks at the south, centre and north . . . which 
would strain their inadequate means of transportation.” 


& 


The view in Washington is that American policy has 
hardened during the past couple of weeks, and if this 
were so it would connote a widening of the gap between 
the two allies. But when the current statements of 
British and American official policy, including President 
Eisenhower’s on Wednesday, are boiled down to their 
essentials, only one fundamental divergence emerges, 
and even that is by no means certain. While 
Washington is still careful neither to confirm nor to 
deny that American forces would be used to help defend 
Matsu or Quemoy, London is categoric in its view that 
no peaceful settlement is possible that does not envisage 
an evacuation of the Nationalist forces from these 
coastal islands ; indeed for the Government to say less 
would be to diverge too far from the attitude of the 
country as a whole. 

So long, however, as any differences of approach 
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remain between London and Washington, the hope will 
be that nothing will happen—neither a conference nor 
an outbreak of fighting—to compel hard and fast 
decisions. Fortunately, as Sir Anthony Eden 
emphasised, while there has been too little progress to 
warrant attempting to hold a conference at this stage, 
there has equally been a modest slackening of tension 
on the spot. It is already something gained that the 
Communists have not so far tried to attack Matsu or 
Quemoy, and that the Nationalists have been persuaded 
by the Americans to abandon their raids against the 
mainland and to evacuate the Tachens. 

Seen in this light, there is now a more encouraging 
undertone of co-ordination between British and 
American day-to-day pronouncements than there has 
been in the past. Leaving aside the specific question of 
the offshore islands, both regard a cease-fire as the 
essential preliminary to any further negotiation. And 
it is possible to regard the latest Eden and Dulles 
statements as complementary to one another. On the 
one hand, Sir Anthony was re-emphasising the British 
official view that there can be no sudden or complete 
solution to the Formosa problem, while at the same 
time holding out an olive branch to the Communists 
if they care to take it. On the other, Mr Dulles was 
warning Peking of the dangers of war, while also 
emphasising that neither the Americans nor the 
Nationalists would start it. In Delhi, Sir Anthony 
Eden found Mr Nehru much more willing than might 
have been expected to try to use his good offices with 
the Chinese, if both sides would give some prior indi- 
cation of their willingness to renounce the use of force. 
In Taipeh, where Mr Dulles was flanked by American 


‘service advisers during his recent discussions with 


Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and Dr Yeh, the Nationalist 
Foreign Minister, there were many hints of a gradual 
American reappraisal. The Nationalists were in fact 
considerably worried by the evidence that American 
thoughts were running in the direction of a possible 
compromise, which would involve the evacuation of 
Quemoy and Matsu and acknowledgment of the 
existence of two Chinas in return for a cease-fire and 
stabilisation of the situation in the Far East. 

Against this background, it is certain that time will 
be required before even as provisional a settlement can 
be achieved over Formosa as those that were reached in 
Korea or Indo-China. Admittedly time could provoke 
impatience as readily as the intention of reaching 
agreement by peaceful means. But some pressure is 
always needed before the essential realities of a situation 
will be accepted, and if the present period of acute 
tension can be passed it may prove in retrospect to have 
been a turning point. 

That it should do so will depend, however, on every 
party involved facing certain facts that they regard 
as disagreeable. British public opinion will have to be 
brought to accept the absolute necessity of understand- 
ing and in the last resort supporting the American point 
of view and the appalling consequences that would 
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follow if, in the last resort, America were not gives the 


support that it has a right to expect from an ally 


Che 


Indians, as the spokesmen for free Asia, will haye to 


admit and act on the knowledge that no settleme: 
be engineered to which the Chinese National; 
not a party. The Nationalists themselves will }» 
become reconciled to the fact that they will ne\ 
back to the mainland and that the offshore islan. 
therefore a useless millstone round their own 
The American people, as well as their governme: 
have to admit the reality of two Chinas rather th 
with the ultimate corollary that the Peking reg 
in due course admitted to the United Nations. 
above all, the Chinese Communists will have to a 
ledge that they cannot capture Formosa with 
general war. At one time these were all tall . 
But it is some measure of the encouragement th 
be derived from the events of the past mont! 
nearly all seem less remote than they were. 





Death of the Tsar 


The death of Nicholas in this crisis of affairs is be: 
doubt an event of the greatest moment. But it 
consequence that we should not exaggerate the influ 
it is likely to exert on the prospects of peace or wa: 
mistake the direction and nature of that influence. 
great enemy is dead ; but our cause is not therefore \ 
nor is it at all less important that we should win it 
The truth is . that the European, enlightene 
German party in Russia . . . do not desire to surr« 
the original object of the war. They desire peace bec. 
they see that “the pear is not ripe.” They blan 
Nicholas, not because they deemed him wrong, 
because they deemed him premature. . . . The grad 
absorption, the ultimate conquest, of the Otto: 
dominions is the policy not of Nicholas only, but o 
Russia—not of one man or one sovereign, but of 
whole Empire. This is the permanent, unchan; 
universal purpose of the Muscovite nation. Now, : 
with this PERMANENT policy we are at war, or is it} 
Did we take up arms to say to Russia: “ You shal! 
have Constantinople in 1855,” or “ You shall not ! 
Constantinople ever?” If the former, there will b: 
difficulty in making peace, and no reason why we s! 


her grand, central, national idea. If the latter, we 
be able to come to terms with Alexander no easier 
with Nicholas. 
the interpretation which shall be given to “ the cessa' 
of Russian preponderance in the Black Sea.” .. . 


incapacitated from carrying out her traditional 
ingrained policy? . . . Can Great Britain termina\ 
contest, which has done little but unveil her weak p 
and her rusty weapons, by a treaty which shall « 
postpone to a future and probably less convenient pc: 
the unsettled controversy of today ? With these tc!) 
tions in our mind we have great doubts, even unde: 
altered circumstances, whether Russia can yet accept | 
only terms which the Allies can offer. 
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question lies in a nutshell. Can Russia consent to | 


tne 


\f 


re 


) 


not make peace at once ; for Russia sees that she is balled 
for the present, and is quite prepared reculer pour mic: 
sauter, and will probably consent to any terms that co 
not practically and obviously involve an abandonmen: « 


f 


. . . The whole matter will turn upon 
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iectorate, was a poor country 
sisting mainly on exports of 
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)MMISSION of inquiry has been appointed to 
nvestigate the recent riots in Freetown, the 
of the colony of Sierra Leone, and those events 
sub judice. But the background to the blood- 
this quiet little tropical city, with its Victorian 

f the suppression of the slave trade, lies in the 
linary situation that has developed in Sierra 

; diamond industry. News of this has been 

» the world’s press in snippets during the past 
nd this week the problem was aired in Parlia- 
but the whole remarkable story has hardly yet 
taken in. Diamonds have reproduced in this once- 
vard colony an African version of the Californian 
Australian gold rushes—with overtones of 
‘tional crime and international politics. Sir 
Sillitoe, formerly of MI5, has announced his plan 
sate an organisation for combating the illicit 
ond traffic; and though he referred mainly to 
from diamond mines, he was almost certainly 
iking largely in terms of the 
i growth of an entirely illegal 
ng industry, with a selling 
sation to match in Sierra 





venty-five years ago, Sierra 
ne, which consists of a small 
stal area administered as a 
ny and a hinterland the size 
Scotland administered as a 





FREETOWN 





. 
ro ‘ 
; warame 


| kernels and a little alluvial 
i. With some difficulty the 
gish_ colonial government 
galvanised into setting up a 
gical survey department, 
ch was hurriedly axed with the onset of the 
ression ; but in its few years of life it located enor- 
is deposits of hematite and—in one of the remotest 
in the hinterland—-diamondiferous areas. A 

s Ordinance was introduced, and a monopoly 
lamond minihg was granted to the Sierra Leone 
-ton Trust, an offshoot of the Selection Trust 
p, which agreed to pay the colonial government a 
ity and income tax together amounting to 45 per 
of net profits. The output of diamonds was not 
losed in the trade returns ; and the only indication 
\¢ industry’s contribution to Sierra Leone’s welfare 
> a figure in the budget for mineral royalties and 
pany income tax. Secretive though they have been, 
re has been no suggestion that either the govern- 
at or the company have acted improperly. It was 
wn that the diamond money was the largest contri- 
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‘UOn to the always indigent colonial Treasury. 


The Diamond Coast 


| SIERRA LEONE yoscens by, 
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No primary source, or pipe, of diamonds was ever 
located. The diamonds were, and are, found scattered 
in the gravel of the elaborate river system which carries 
the run-off from the mountains that divide the coastal 
area from the basin of the Niger. An area of 400 square 
miles round Yengema, in which diamonds had been 
proved, had to be more or less sealed up ; and there the 
Selection Trust removed the overburden, washed the 
gravel, and carried the concentrate to a central plant 
that extracts the diamonds—winning at least 97 
per cent of the mineral value of the earth treated, 
and getting probably 90 per cent of the stones 
present. : 

It was some time before the Africans realised the 
value of the stuff they dug. Thefts in the washeries were 
at first small. But this situation had begun to change 
even before the war. Some of the Lebanese traders 
began to add illicit diamond buying as a profitable, if 
risky, sideline to their business. It was impossible to 
search workers with the same 
thoroughness as at Kimberley, 
for West African colonial policy 
is not Baaskap. But the real diffi- 
culty arose when the company 
had trained Africans so well that 
they started to go potholing for 
diamonds on their own account. 
The area was vast ; a police and 
espionage network was created 
to counter the potholers ; bitter- 
ness grew; tribal authority 
weakened ; “strangers,” men 
from other tribes who had 
ruined their land by overcrop- 
ping or were fugitives from 
Chiefly justice, began to arrive. 

The war, by raising the price of diamonds, by 
introducing more Western ways, and an_ influx 
of Western morality at the ports livened matters 
further. The Lebanese began to perfect their organisa- 
tion of go-betweens who bought diamonds from the 
potholers ; around their capacity to corrupt even the 
police, Mr Graham Greene constructed the plot of his 
book, The Heart of the Matter. Yet the illicit trade 
remained relatively small in terms even of Sierra 
Leone’s diamond income. 

But since the war, there have been new develop- 
ments. The price of diamonds, both gems and indus- 
trial stones, has risen much further. Modern armaments 
require diamonds, and Russia has become a consider- 
able buyer in the world market for illicit diamonds. It 
became convenient for the Lebanese of West Africa. to 
set up their own supply-line to Beirut as a market for 
buyers from behind the Iron Curtain. Money began to 
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pour into Sierra Leone (though not into its Treasury), 
and corruption spread. 


Meanwhile, the idea of a cash economy was also 
spreading fast under the territory’s development plans ; 
tribal discipline weakened further; population ex- 
panded and pressed on soil resources ; a class of land- 
less men, adventurous and undisciplined, grew. In 
1951 a new constitution was introduced, giving partial 
self-government ; and in 1954 the African ministry 
dismantled the efficient para-military police formation 
that had been built up in the protectorate (which, it 
should be recalled means the hinterland, as distinct 
from the colony), and handed law and order there over 
to the Freetown police. It is not too much to say that 
there is now almost no police in the remoter areas of 
the protectorate. And then, in 1953, Africans, potholing 
far and wide beyond the Selection Trust’s proven area, 
began to find diamonds all down the Sewa-Bafi con- 
fluence of rivers. 


It suddenly became clear that huge areas of Sierra 
Leone’s complex river-system were diamondiferous. 
Thieving in the Selection Trust’s own compound 
became totally unimportant compared with the snow- 
balling output of a huge illegal private enterprise dia- 
mond washery. Today passengers on the cranky little 
railway can see the potholers at work as the train crosses 
the rivers. But the greater part of the industry is in 
secret places. The value of its output is believed to 
be well above that of the Selection Trust itself— 
perhaps {2 million a year. Between 10,000 and 30,000 
“miners” are at work, sustained by an army of sup- 
pliers and an organisation for selling and smuggling 
the product abroad. 
probably beyond repair. 


It does not follow that Sierra Leone is getting much 
good out of this access of wealth. For a diamond 
marketable legally for £100, the Lebanese buyer gets 
{£90 on the black market ; he pays perhaps {25 for 
it ; of which go-betweens get fully £20, the “ miner ” 
perhaps £5. Nor is that all. For potholing ruins the 
deposits by picking the eyes out of them, so that 
winning the lower-value stones becomes uneconomic. 
African miners may get 50 per cent of the diamond 
value out of a pit driven into the gravel, but over an 
acre or so pitted illegally they win only 25 per cent ; 
yet they so mix overburden and gravel that the cost of 
winning what remains rises (so the Selection Trust 
say) to uneconomic levels. Am asset worth at least {£14 
million a year to the territory for 25 years if mined 
in an orderly way (on the basis of proved reserves) is 
being ruined in a few years of wasteful production, to 
the ultimate impoverishment of a poor country and the 
enrichment of a few men who, in most cases, are not 
citizens of Sierra Leone or even of the Commonwealth. 
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The monopoly is smashed—. 
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Further, farmers are leaving their land to dig for 
this new cash crop ; neither food nor exports are being 
produced on the scale planned. The price of rice is 
going up in the towns (at Yengama, for example, it js 
£8 10s. a bushel, far above the world price). Sierra 
Leone has even imported palm oil. 


* 


It is not going to be easy to find an answer. The 
African Ministers must take account of African opinion, 
which backs the potholers. Figures for the monopoly’s 
operations came out after an African ministry took office. 
These showed that the average value of its diamond pro- 
duction in 1951-53 was £1,300,000 a year. It is a 
simple deduction from the company’s tax payments that 
net profits are about £1,000,000 a year—a staggering 
contrast to the economics even of highly profitable iron 
ore production. Under the old agreement the Selection 
Trust paid £450,000 of such profits to the Treasury ; 
under a new agreement of March, 1954, it will pay 
£600,000. In return for this payment of 60 per cent 
of net profits it received an assurance that illicit mining 
would be suppressed by police action ; the administra- 
tion would like this to happen. But it has not happened, 
as Mr Hopkinson admitted to the House of Commons 
this week; and now Mr Siaka Stevens, Minister of 
Mines and Commerce, is thinking of legalising the 
“* private sector ” on the Sewa River, in the way that has 
been done in the Gold Coast. African miners would be 
licensed but might have to sell to a central buying 
agency. 

Who, however, in the present state of the Sierra 
Leone administration, in process of being Africanised, 
would operate and police any such scheme? The illicit 
buyer could still buy against the agency, and have the 
competitive advantage of not paying income tax. The 
destruction of a national asset would go on. The 
inefficiencies of Gold Coast African production are well 
known—but the Gold Coast’s deposits are not nearly 
as valuable as those of Sierra Leone, where the pro- 
portion of big gem stones is far higher. 

From all quarters of the world not-too-scrupulous 
operators are trying to buy the diamonds that are 
seeping through this breach in the defences of the world 
diamond organisation. The newly-opened Accra 
diamond market is certainly handling some of the traffic. 
It may not seriously threaten the world diamond price, 
since it is probably well under five per cent of annual 
supply ; but it represents huge losses to the monopoly. 
And whether or not a private monopoly is an adequate 
means of realising Sierra Leone’s diamond weal!h— 
or the diamond wealth of any country—the long-1erm 
interests of its African peoples are being prejudiced. It 
would not be surprising if some of those responsible 
for policy were half hoping that the African finds wi!l be 
quickly worked out, and that Sierra Leone will prove 
less diamondiferous than present indications sug:¢st- 
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Belgium and the Wider Horizon 


LL too often, in recent public discussions of the 
Paris agreements on Western European Union, the 
points of view of the smaller countries involved, notably 
‘he Low Countries, have gone unnoticed. It has, in 
particular, been taken for granted that these countries— 
which ratified the now defunct European Defence Com- 
munity before anyone else—would automatically favour 
the less rigid structure of Western European Union. It 
is true, of course, that Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 
: are overwhelmingly in favour of bringing Federal 
Germany into the Western European defence system ; 
but they have their own views on the best method of 
ieving this end. It is important that these views 
id be understood and taken into account, if for no 
r reason than that the strategic position of these 
tries is vital to the West’s defences. Belgium, 
fically, lies athwart the main supply route to the 
British armies in Germany. The British base at Antwerp 
he Tel-el-Kebir of the army on the Rhine. In addi- 
tion, the concentration of heavy industry in Luxemburg 
| in the southern Belgian provinces is almost as tempt- 
ing a plum for a potential aggressor from the East as the 
Ruhr, of which these areas are an appendage. 

But the strategic factors, important though they are, 
are not the main reason why the viewpoint of the 
Benelux countries should be respected. As equal 
tners in Nato and in the proposed Western European 
Union they are entitled to have their voices heard. More- 
over, everyone who regards the EDC, the coal-steel pool 
ind Western Union merely as steps towards a larger 
objective—the ultimate integration of Western Europe 

-must now look to the Benelux group of countries as 
he standard-bearers of the “European” movement. It 
; worth while to consider the reasons for their particular 

Why the flame burns so strongly in Holland was dis- 
cussed in The Economist of December 18th. Similar 
‘actors and arguments underlie the attitudes of Belgium 
ind Luxemburg. The Red Army lies uncomfortably 
close across the thinly garrisoned North German plain, 

nd twelve German divisions in the western alliance 
could be a highly significant addition to the security of 
these small countries. Few Belgians have any illusions 
nowadays of being able-to hold off an attacker by their 
own efforts. The belief that the Ardennes afforded a 
natural line of protection was finally exploded in 
December, 1944, by von Rundstedt’s offensive, the tenth 
anniversary of which evoked considerable comment. 
But why are the Belgians and their Luxemburg neigh- 
bours, unlike the French, willing to overcome their 
apprehensions of a rearmed Germany—apprehensions 
which are deeply felt in the two countries ? Their war- 
“ime experience of the Germans, the unprovoked attack 
on their neutrality, the humiliating and brutal occupa- 
“on, are still vivid in their memories—as was shown by 





the passions generated during the recent controversy 
with Spain over the activities of the former Nazi 
collaborator Degrelle. 

Yet it is not hard to identify the real reasons for the 
contrast between, the French attitude and that of 
Belgium and Luxemburg. One is the state of internal 
politics in the Low Countries. Belgium and Luxem- 
burg have both enjoyed relatively stable government 
since the war ; despite proportional representation and, 
in Belgium, the distractions of the “ royal question,” 
both have had the good fortune to be ruled either by 
single-party governments with strong majorities or by 
stable coalition governments. In Belgium, M. van 
Houtte’s Christian-Social government had been in office 
for three years when the elections of last April were held. 
The swing then brought back into power the Socialist- 
Liberal coalition under M. van Acker, and restored M. 
Spaak, the champion of European integration, to the 
office of foreign minister. In Luxemburg government 
changes are phenomenally rare, and M. Bech, the dis- 
tinguished elder statesman of European politics, has 
been foreign minister longer than most people can 
remember ; he is now prime minister too. This con- 
tinuity and stability of government have undoubtedly 
played a part in shaping a consistent attitude in Belgium 
and Luxemburg towards the German problem. 


* 


At least of equal importance is the economic factor. 
Belgium and Luxemburg have been joined since 1921 
in a close economic union, and since 1945 both have 
by successive steps strengthened their economic links 
with the Netherlands in Benelux. But in spite of some 
remarkable progress, particularly in the last eighteen 
months, not even the most ardent supporters of the 
Benelux idea believe that it is a final answer to the 
economic problems of the Low Countries. They realise 
that their opportunities for further expansion and their 
true protection against the buffetings of adverse world 
trends can be found only in closer co-operation, or 
better integration, with larger units. 

Though this goal is still far off, both Belgium and 
Luxemburg can look back on the past eight years with 
justifiable pride in their economic progress. Belgium 
wears its prosperity on its sleeve. Brussels is still the 
brassiest, most ostentatiously prosperous capital ‘in 
Europe ; and behind this facade there is much solid 
achievement. Industrial production in 1954 was 20 per 
cent higher than in 1950. Last year Belgium shared 
in the general expansion of production in Western 
Europe, though rather less conspicuously than its neigh- 
bours. Unemployment, a persistent problem, was 
higher in the earlier part of 1954 than at any time since 
the war, but fell sharply later in the year. 
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However, the comparative stagnation of new invest- 


ment is a genuine problem. The Belgians have been 
tending to take out the fruits of their prosperity in 
increased consumption and higher living standards 
rather at the expense of modernising and re-equipping 
their industries. One result has been the steady shrink- 
age of Belgium’s balance-of-payments surplus, until in 
1953 it disappeared. There was some recovery in 1954, 
and with the aid of the valuable contribution of the 
Belgian Congo the deficit of the previous year. was 
reduced to Smal] proportions. With ample gold and 
exchange reserves behind it, the Belgian franc remains 
one of the soundest and most freely convertible 
currencies.in Europe, and the government has seen no 
reason to turn its back on the liberal import policies 
which have been practised ever since the war. Parallel 
developments have taken place in Luxemburg, but there 
everything centres on the iron and steel industry, and 
the general stagnation which settled on all western 
European coal and steel producers in 1952-53 caused 
the Grand Duchy considerable difficulty. 


The solution to these economic problems is twofold. 


It lies first in the expansion of markets, for the home 
demand is patently not big enough to sustain a consider- 
able growth in the national income. For this reason 
both countries actively support such organisations as 
Gatt and the European Coal-Steel Community. 
Secondly, a solution depends upon the modernisation 
and re-equipment of industry and agriculture. The 
Belgian government has already taken steps to encourage 
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productive investment by means of subsidies, tax ex. 
emptions, and other incentives. Moreover, every 
incentive is offered to foreign investors to attract their 
capital both into the home country and into the Congo, 
The government is itself showing enterprise in tapping 
foreign capital markets. Recently a $30 million bong 
issue was floated on Wall Street, the first issued there 
by a European government since the war. Simul- 
taneously a loan of $20 million was obtained from the 
World Bank. Both sums will be used for developing 
transport and waterways, notably by the construction 
of the huge new King Baudouin lock at Antwerp. In 
addition, as a practical outcome of the Benelux union, 
the Amsterdam capital market has been opened once 


again to the Belgian government and industry. 


By such means Belgium and Luxemburg are trying 
to overcome their basic problems—-smallness and com- 
parative poverty in natural resources—by drawing on 
the financial resources of other countries and by 
modernising their industries andexporting the products, 
many of which are renowned for their high quality. At 
the same time Belgium is carrying out an extensive and 
costly development plan in the Congo which will pay 
useful long-term dividends. But a large question mark 
hangs over all these projects. What happens if world 
economic trends turn traitor ? Here too, as the Belgians 
no less than the Dutch see it, the only safety lies in size. 
This is the basic economic reason behind their crusade 
for European integration ; and it reinforces their inclina- 
tion towards an effective European defence system. 


























































































An Execution is Arranged 


F Mr Bevan had not caught ‘flu, he would now be out 
| of the Parliamentary Labour Party. This is the simplest 
answer to those who believe that this expulsion cannot 
really be going to happen. Nothing could have saved Mr 
Bevan if the crucial party meeting had been held on Wed- 
nesday as originally planned ; for when the news of the 
Shadow Cabinet’s decision leaked out on Tuesday, 
Labour MPs were thrown into complete confusion. The 
“Keep Calm” group stampeded wildly, and it could not 
possibly have organised its usual compromise movement 
in time for a meeting on Wednesday morning. 

The delay caused by Mr Bevan’s illness gives the peace- 
makers a chance to get to work, but without much hope of 


success. Mr Attlee himself is to move the proposal to with- 
draw the whip from Mr Bevan at next week’s mecting of the 
Parliamentary Party ; if the party rejects the motion, Mr 
Attlee and the whole Shadow Cabinet will resign. Wisely, 


Mr Attlee will base his case neither on technicalities about 
voting nor on differences about policy, but on the simple 
question of loyalty. This is a word that always scts the 


Labour geiger counter working overtime. The assembled 
MPs will almost certainly agree to deliver Mr Bevan’s head. 

The next stages will be more tricky. . The Parliamentary 
Party’s decision will be reported to the National Executive; 
and Mr Bevan’s enemies on that body—they include the big 
trade union leaders—are already honing their axes, ready 
to lop him off the Transport House tree as well. An 
attempt will no doubt be made to prevent any vote in the 
Executive from taking place ; but the probability is that this 
will mot succeed, and that before the end of the month 
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\r Bevan will have been voted out of the Labour. Party 


. whole. This expulsion will then have to be confirmed 
annual conference in October, and the summer will 

made hideous by the cries of the pressure groups. The 
Revanites will use all their influence in the constituency 

-:nisations and the Left Wing unions to try to turn the 
.; on Mr Attlee at the conference ; and up to October 
least—unless the leaders agree to a proposal to call 
necial party conference earlier—it seems clear that 
our will be a sitting target for a snap election, 
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Bevin—but also, as is explained in the inset below, an impor- 
tant influence over more than 1,250,000 votes at the Trades 
Union Congress and a round million. votes at the annual 
conferences of the Labour Party. 

The left-wing of the Labour party and the Communists 
have thus a common imterest in trying to ensure that a 
general secretaryship of such importance does not fall into 
the hands of another right-wing leader. None of the six 
candidates who are to contest the election is a Communist, 
since the union’s rules prescribe that no Communist can 
hold office. But there is at least one of the six who is said 
to be in favour of rescinding that rule, and so opening the 
gates to the infiltration that is the Communist party’s 
declared aim. He is Mr Charles Brandon, secretary of the 
union’s London region, and also chairman of the London 
Labour party. A mild man himself—and reputedly a 
Stracheyite in domestic politics—Mr Brandon repudiates 
Communist friendship ; but he will probably get it none the 
less, as well as plenty of votes from his own region. Four of 








JOMINATIONS were closed last week for an office of the 
| greatest national importance. Mr Arthur Deakin, 
» has been General Secretary of the Transport and 
eral Workers” Union since 1946 and a dominant figure 
Labour Party conferences for an only slightly shorter 

\d, is to retire on November 11th. His power within 
union has not rested solely upon his personality ; as the 
mal executive of the TGWU is a lay one, and as all 
officials other than the general secretary are appointed 
nstead of elected, that power is virtually enshrined in his 
nion’s constitution. His successor will not only inherit this 
nstitution—which was originally tailored to fit Ernest 


the other six candidates are likely to be also-rans. The real 
struggle therefore seems to be developing between Mr 
Brandon and Mr Jock Tiffin, who is widely regarded as 
Mr Deakin’s man and who is as firmly on the side of modera- 
tion (except against Communism) as Mr Deakin himself. 
This election will come too late to have any effect on the 
present Bevanite crisis ; but it will have a very important 
effect on the course of British trade unionism—and on the 
maintenance of the gains that both trade unionists and the 
country have inherited from Mr Bevin and Mr Deakin— 
during the years ahead. 





The Unions and Mr Bevan 


\ R BEVAN’S chances of avoiding 


expulsion from the Labour party 

not been improved by the news 
his final appeal court—the party 
ference—is being packed against 
in advance. Mr Deakin has 
sunced that the Transport and 
neral Workers’ Union is raising the 
nber of members on which it is 
ited to the Labour party by another 


5000. Mr Tom Williamson is ex- 


ted to follow suit and increase the 
mal Union of General and Muni- 
Workers’ affiliation by 250,000. 
means that the two big general 
ons will together poll 415,000 more 
s than they did at Scarborough. 


just how crucial are these extra votes 
n be seen by reference to the ballot 


+} 


he treasurership last. year, which 
a clear picture of Mr Bevan’s 
sonal _ following. He finished 


300,000 votes behind Mr Gaitskell ; 


( this defeat would have turned into 


‘ majority of 300,000 if he had won the 
20,000 votes of the Amalgamated 
“ngineering Union and the 685,000 of 

ic miners. He was unlucky not to get 


the 


© engineers, and will almost certainly 
“o so this year ; he has already, there-— 


fore, been concentrating on winning the 
decisive miners’ votes. But now even if 


he 


were to get the miners’ support, 


which is admittedly unlikely, his 300,000 
majority would be wiped out by the 
extra 415,000 from the general unions. 

The fact that Mr Deakin and Mr 
Williamson can suddenly produce so 
many extra votes illustrates a peculiar 
feature of the financial relationship be- 
tween the unions and the Labour party. 
In the average union all members who 
do not contract out from the political 
levy pay one shilling a year to the 


THE BIG UNIONS’ VOTES IN 1954 


Thousand Votes 
Labour 


Party TUC 
Transport and General 

WENN a5 ks ce hk 835 1,259 
Pinnnee oo O55 ees es 620 810 
Municipal ard General 

WRIMRINS 6 6555 63522 Sci 400 790 
Mineworkers ............ 685 669 
National Union of Railway- 

ONO ia i Pein sare 327 378 
Shopworkers ............ 527 339 
Electrical Trades Union .. 120 212 
Woodworkers ........... 123 196 
Agricultural Workers .... 71 135 

Note :—The Mineworkers affiliate more than 


thetr TUC membership, apparently by including 
their turnover of members during the year. 


union’s political fund. The union must 
then pay sixpence a year to Transport 
House for each member affiliated to the 
Labour party, but it does not have to 
affiliate its whole membership. It may 
receive 300,000 shillings, but only want 
tO pass on 200,000 sixpences, keeping 


the rest for its own political activities. 
As union practices vary, and as there is 
a certain coyness about revealing how 
many members “contract out,” exact 
estimation of this stifled vote is difficult. 
But a comparison of the voting strengths 
of the main unions at last year’s Labour 
party and TUC conferences suggests 
that the miners and the leftish shop- 
workers are fully affiliated; that the 
Electrical Trades Union, the engineers 
and perhaps the National Union of 
Railwaymen (all pro-Bevan) may have 
some votes in hand; and that the big 
general unions, even after affiliating 
another 415,000, will still have some 
sizeable reserves. 

The morality of these manceuvres 
may seem questionable—although it 
should be said that the main impetus 
behind the move for increased affilia- 
tions was financial, and that the way 
in which the direction of the union’s 
block votes is determined is no less 
democratic than the way in which a few 
constituency activists can arrange to 
throw to the left thousands of inactive 
constituency members’ votes. But the 
immediate implication is that the unions’ 
votes seem destined to bar Mr Bevan’s 
way, whether he is trying to move up 
the party ladder or to prevent himself 
being thrown off it. 
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The Saar as Stumbling-Block 


HE Saar problem, as relentless as the Eumenides, has 
7 thrust itself forward again to bedevil the atmosphere 
on the eve of the final parliamentary debates on Western 
European Union in both France and Germany. Was this 
inevitable ? The problem itself is genuine and all too 
familiar ; but the heat now being generated is essentially 
artificial. Last October, after hard bargaining, M. Mendés- 
France and Dr Adenauer signed an agreement on the 
“ Europeanising ” of the territory which offered France as 
much as it could hope for, yet did not require Germany to 
abandon the Saar for all time. At the New Year the French 
Assembly approved these terms; and last month Dr 
Adenauer steered them through the Bundestag. If the 
Saar has now, at this late stage, again become a bone of 
bitter contention, it is not at the wish of either of the two 
governments. Both are beset by critics, not only of the 
opposition but also within their ruling coalitions, who see 
in the Saar dispute a perfect means of arousing nationalistic 
feeling. 

The new chain reaction started when, in the Bundestag 
on February 25th, the harried Chancellor was driven to 
declare not only that the October agreement did not imply 
the permanent detachment of the Saar from Germany, but 
also that it would make obsolete the earlier assurances from 
Britain and the United States that they would support 
France’s case for detachment. Yet the sparks did not fly 
at once. The Quai d’Orsay even added confirmation to 
Dr Adenauer’s first statement by recalling that the October 
agreement provides for a further referendum in the Saar 
at the time of the final peace treaty. But the pressure 
mounted inexorably on both sides of the Rhine. A full 
week after the Chancellor had spoken, Herr Hoffmann and 
other ministers of the autonomous Saar government came 
to Paris, and after hearing their views, France’s new foreign 
minister, M. Pinay, issued a flat contradiction of Dr 
Adenauer’s reference to the British and American assur- 
ances. The chain reaction then accelerated ; German 
representations in Paris reaffirming the statement in the 
Bundestag were countered by a still stronger declaration 
which proclaimed France’s intention of writing the proposed 
Saar statute into the peace treaty. 

Thus, by the beginning of this week, both governments 
had been forced into more rigid attitudes than either had 
sought ; and Britain and the United States, too, were deeply 
embarrassed by the clamour that had arisen, particularly 
in Paris, for a precise restatement of their position. This 
demand took parliamentary shape on Monday, when M. 
Vendroux, General de Gaulle’s brother-in-law, formally 
proposed that the French upper house should not debate 
the Paris agreements until the British and American atti- 
tudes had been officially clarified. It must be hoped that 
M. Faure will succeed in resisting this demand, much as he 
needs Gaullist support, for Londen and Washington cannot 
publicly redefine their positions—except in such cautious 
terms as Sir Anthony Eden used on Wednesday—without 
sharpening the controversy. Essentially this is a crisis of 
confidence, not a dispute over practical and immediate 
issues. In both France and Germany, ultra-nationalists and 
opponents of Western Union have deliberately focused on 
distant and hypothetical possibilities, diverting attention 
from the encouraging amount of agreement already reached 
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about the Saar’s immediate future: To tamp down, rather 
than thrash out, a sterile controversy over issues that cannot 
possibly be settled at any early date must be the best hope 
of preventing an eleventh-hour catastrophe for the whole 
project of Western Union. 


Arab Leaguelet ? 


GyPT has induced two other Arab states to join with 
Ek it in announcing a new Arab military and economic 
plan. Jointly with the Syrians and the Saudis, it has this 
week issued a communiqué on “strengthening the Arab 
structure ” by means of a joint military command to super- 
vise training and war industries, a common Arab currency. 
a joint Arab development bank and an Arab economic 
council. If some concrete organisation emerges from these 
plans (all of which the Arab League has had on its agenda 
before now) the three countries will have Iraq to thank for 
shaking them out of years of lip service to praiseworthy 
aspirations. 

The prospect of their fulfilment has hitherto been remote 
because of an unwillingness to pool funds as between states 
swimming in wealth from oil and their poor neighbours: 
now, an added handicap is the flimsiness of the founda- 
tions on which Egypt’s shrunken league is built. One 
of them is mere pique with Iraq—a qualification for belong- 
ing to the new federation is to be public repudiation 
of the Turco-Iraqi pact ; another is Egypt’s own preference 
for ruling a clique, however small, rather than playing 
second fiddle in some larger group. Even the third article 
of faith, hostility to Israel, is flimsier than it might be, for 
the Egyptians have been basing their propaganda on the 
baseless tale that the Iraqis have acted as they have done 
because they intend to make a separate peace with Israel. 
Iraq has given not the slightest grounds for such an 
accusation. 

With the Saudis, the success of these Egyptian arguments 
was obvious; Saudi Arabia traditionally supports any 
maneeuvre that lessens Iraq’s shadow. With Syria, success 
was less of a foregone conclusion, but became surer after last 
month’s change of government. Two of the three main 
parties in the present Syrian coalition—the National Party 
and the Socialist Ba’ath (Renaissance) party—are pro- 
Egyptian, and anti-western, respectively. But the majority 
whereby it holds office is not large, and many Syrians are 
averse to quarrelling with their two largest neighbours. 

Lebanon and Jordan, although personally wooed for days 
by Major Salem, have yet to make up their minds about the 
case he put. But it would be a surprise to see either fall 
victim to his glib tongue. 


Peers from the People 


ABOUR has reacted boorishly to the Government's 
belated step in the direction of reforming the 
House of Lords. Lord Jowitt, after being mildly co 
operative when the matter was last raised in January, this 
week indicated that after “soundings” in his party he 
felt that he must retreat again into the familiar Labour 
prejudice: he does not want the House to be made to look 
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more democratic, for fear it might then become more active. 
Not only did he refuse to enter any talks, but he threatened 
1 best criticism and at worst outright opposition. This 
was doubly disappointing, for as a gesture to Labour’s 
loubts Lord Salisbury promised that legislation (which 
now definitely to be put in hand) will deal only with 
osition, and not with the issue of powers on which 
Labour is so sensitive. Inevitably Lord Salisbury refused 
, that the powers of the Lords would never be altered, 

» Government can be expected to pledge itself to 


ussions will now take place between the Govern- 

ind the Liberals. But with Labour standing aloof— 

apart from the time factor—there is unlikely to be 

, further activity in this Parliament. Nor can the topic 

be made into an election issue, for the ideas outlined 

1rd Salisbury were too vague to be really controversial. 

ugh insisting that the hereditary principle must retain 

place in a reformed Lords, he pictured a House in 

a limited number of hereditary peers—chosen 

ips by their fellows—would be joined by a number 

: peers, “ Lords of Parliament.” How these life peers 

t be nominated Lord Salisbury did not suggest, nor 

lid he commit himself about the introduction of lady peers. 

[: still seems to be assumed, incidentally, that if Mr Smith 

comes a Lord of Parliament, he should be called Lord 

Smith—although he can remain plain Mr Smith if he 

becomes a Lord of the Admiralty ; it might be a help 

wards getting the right sort of people—especially from 

eft—if titles were not thrust upon any of these new 

Lord Salisbury was right to emphasise the importance 

i fair proportion of younger peers and to accept the 

principle of peers being paid. But it was disheartening to 

ind the peers following the dubious lead of the MPs and 

preferring the idea of a “subsistence allowance” to a 

traight salary. A reformed House of Lords will get away 
to a bad start if it adopts this evasive dodge. 


London Pride—and Realities 


FTER a frustratingly long delay, during which successive 
{ \ Ministers waded through 7,000 objections, the London 
County Council plan has now received official blessing. The 
Minister of Housing has confirmed all the main features of 
the plan, which the LCC had set forth with unusual pre- 
cision (hence the objections). But he has included a number 
of modifications, some trivial (such as his curious objection 
to the word “ boulevard” as a foreign expression), some 
inspired by a commendable feeling for the city’s splendour 
—notably his insistence that a worthier setting should be 
‘esigned for St Paul’s. 
| Mr Sandys’s main amendments, however, show a certain 
bility to duck his own responsibilities while pursuing 
impeccable planning principles. He insists that the charm 
ind character of Hampstead, Blackheath, and Dulwich 
‘aould not be spoiled through more intensive building. He 
gently chides the LCC for not providing additional open 
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$ in the congested boroughs rather more quickly. His 
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largest adjustment is to cut down the area zoned for 
industry and commerce by 380 acres, on the perfectly 
sound argument that office and industrial building—the 
main cause of London’s congestion—must be checked. 
Finally he hints that the LCC ought to spend rather more 
money on buying up old, vacated industrial sites—to 
prevent their reoccupation by incoming firms. 

These are mostly desirable adjustments, but they expect 
too much of a local authority. The over-concentration of 
employment in London, from which all the LCC’s headaches 
spring, is essentially a national problem. The Minister has 
slightly added to these headaches—about housing and open 
spaces, for instance—without promising effective relief. His 
adjustments cannot of themselves stop the possibility of an 
enormous increase in office employment, particularly in the 
City ; and while they may slow up the relocation of badly 
sited firms, they will make it little easier for the LCC to 
prevent new industries from entering London or to pay for 
industrial dispersal. These are matters that only the 
Government can tackle, and Mr Sandys’s excellent prin- 
ciples will make sense only if they are a prelude to such 
action. But are they ? ; 


Balkan Pact’s Second Birthday 


HE Balkan Alliance seems to be suffering from a slight 

malaise. This rather marred its second birthday, 
which has just been celebrated by a meeting of the Greek, 
Turkish and Jugoslav foreign ministers in Ankara, but it 
need not be regarded too tragically. The three countries 
were brought together by their strong mutual desire for 
protection against Soviet aggression. But having duly con- 
certed plans to deal with this, they can hardly avoid the 
strains and stresses caused by such apples of discord as 
Cyprus, nor can they be expected to bring smoothly into line 
their differing outlooks on the international scene. Marshal 
Tito has recently returned from a trip to neutral India and 
Burma apparently more convinced than ever that blocs are 
wrong and independent “ active co-existence” is right. Mr 
Menderes, on the other hand, has recently returned from a 
Middle Eastern tour designed to encourage the formation of 
a regional defence organisation that would have close links 
with the West. Thus the Turks (and the Greeks) continue 
to have no inhibitions about the military basis of the Balkan 
pact, while the Jugoslavs have turned somewhat coy about 
this and prefer to emphasise the economic and cultural 
aspects of the alliance. 

But there is no reason to suppose that the foundations 
of the Balkan Alliance are being shaken by Jugoslav second 
thoughts ; and in that case there is everything to be said 
for widening the basis of the alliance by closer economic 
collaboration and by setting up, as the three foreign 
ministers have just agreed to do, a tripartite consultative 
assembly. The Jugoslavs, however, will have to be careful 
that in their efforts to fit together all the pieces in the 
jigsaw of their foreign policy they do not destroy that basis 
of mutual trust and confidence without which any alliance 
is useless. It is encouraging to find that Marshal Tito seems 
to be conscious of this; in his speech to the Jugoslav 
National Assembly this week he was careful to draw atten- 
tion to the military as well as the economic and cultural 
aspects of the Balkan Alliance. 
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Truth from Pontecorvo 


ROFESSOR PONTECORVO’S brief encounter with the press 
was more revealing than it was meant to be. It had, of 
course, been assumed ever since his furtive departure from 
Harwell that he was serving the Soviet government, either 
voluntarily or as a result of blackmail or bribery. The pro- 
fessor tacitly confirmed this “slanderous speculation” at 
the exact moment that he sought to deny it. But he offered 
no explanation why he had been kept in hiding for over 
four years, or why he was suddenly produced like a rabbit 
out of a hat at this particular time ; his audience was left 
to assume that such was the normal way of life for a Soviet 
scientist engaged on strictly peaceful research. His bland 
refusal to admit that Russia was developing any atomic 
weapons was downright ridiculous. So was his attempt to 
dodge the question, when asked whether his research might 
not ultimately serve warlike ends, by saying that the 
Russians hed built the world’s first atomic power station and 
that this “answered the question of direction.” 

Had the professor not read his Pravda that very morning? 
It had repeated Mr Molotov’s recent boast that the Soviet 
Union had béén “so successful in producing the hydrogen 
bomb that the United States has found itself lagging behind 
in some respects.” Indeed, it is now a recurring theme in 
Communist propaganda for domestic consumption that the 
Soviet bloc leads the world both in nuclear and in conven- 
tional arms. What does that leave of the professor’s argu- 
ment about “ direction” ? _ 

It is fairly obvious that his sudden début among the 
Moscow state puppets was timed to check the growth of 
mutual confidence on atomic matters between the United 
States and Britain, rather than in hope that his appeals 
would affect many scientists in the free world. The argu- 
ments he addressed to them held no water. Instead, the 
men who organised his appearance merely confirmed what 
was already generally believed: that Russia operates a lavish 
atomic energy programme that is not revealed in its budget, 
being in fact so secret that even to share in its less warlike 
aspects involves disappearing from the world: and that in 
Russia the wise scientist airs no doubts and asks his masters 
no questions. Professor Pontecorvo and his new comrades 
are unlikely to support the American nuclear scientists’ 
proposal for an inquiry into the global effects of test explo- 
sions, for Marshal Bulganin has already rejected out of hand 
all idea of a general moratorium on tests. The Soviet 
scientist, as the professor portrays him, is a songless bird in 
a heavily. gilded cage, accepting a country house, VIP treat- 
ment, and a secret £9,000 award in return for the surrender 
of his professional scruples and his independence of thought. 
It is a chilling self-portrait, 


Realism in the ILO 


T would be a great pity if the mere presence of the 
Russians within the International Labour Organisation 
were to disrupt or paralyse the organisation. Fortunately, 
the ILO’s governing body took steps last week to avoid this. 
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It had before it a proposal for an inquiry into the possi- 
bility of amending the ILO’s constitution so that workers’ 
and employers’ delegates who are not truly independent of 
their governments are excluded. The proposal wa. of 
course, aimed at the Communist delegates, whose pres nce 
at recent ILO conferences masquerading as genuine repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers has aroused cep 
resentment. But trade unions that are not genv rely 
independent are not only to be found east of the ron 
curtain. The strict application of such an amend» 
would strike in sormne unexpected directions and could « 
a major crisis in the organisation. 

After lengthy discussions the governing body prudenily 
decided to take no action on this proposal, but instead to 
call for an independent inquiry into the extent to wiicl 
employers’ and workers’ organisations represented in 
ILO are free from government domination and contro). A 
hasty and ill-considered amendment of the ILO’s cx 
tion has thus been avoided. Moreover, the results o:! 
inquiry are likely to be salutary if not altogether we 
in some quarters. 

Action on another proposal, which was also primarily 
aimed at the Communist bloc, was postponed until May. 
The workers, supported by the employers, wanted a com- 
mittee appointed to continue the work of the UN-ILO 
ad hoc committee on forced labour which produced an 
excellent and exhaustive report nearly two years ago. The 
government group, however, felt the proposal to be unwise, 
especially as machinery for dealing with forced labour 
practices does already exist. Its chief objection, however, 
was that an attempt to bring pressure through the com- 
mittee on Communist governments to abolish forced |abour 
would not only be wholly ineffective but might badly 
misfire. The Communists would simply ignore whatever 
the committee might do or say about their forced |abour 
practices, while encouraging’ and engineering largely 
frivolous complaints against ‘the “Simperialist ” colonial 
powers. Forced labour quite rightly arouses strong feel- 
ings ; but it does no good, and may do positive harm, to be 
unrealistic about what can be done to stop it. 


nt 
Ail 


The Meaning of Treason 


HE mood in which the House of Commons accepted 

Mr Philip Bell’s: motion to introduce a new Trcason 
Bill was understandable ; his Bill would make treasonable 
the giving of aid and comfort to the enemies of the United 
Nations when British forces are involved. But strong fecl- 
ings do not reCessarily make good law, and a private bill 
is hardly the right vehicle for changes of such fundamental 
importance. Mr Silverman’s speech in opposition «© the 
motion contained many false analogies, and sccmed 
motivated by strong feelings over the rightness or wrongness 
of British intervention in Korea. But there are sc eral 
respectable reasons for looking askance at this bill. The 
future of the United Nations is unknown and to make the 
assumption that it will constantly be facing enemies '" te 
ficld with, the forces of. signatory nations is going to ‘2. 
Equally, there is a very: teal diffeulty about amending the 
law of treason to cover all. cases in which, if British ‘oops 
are in action, it could be a capital offence to give aid or com 
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WHarchon manufacture at Whitehaven 


letergents and detergent raw materials 


uid sell. them throughout the World 


PROGRESS IN Despite its innumerable appli- x 


cations, the magnet is still 
ELECTRONICS popularly associated with its 
use as a navigational aid. This 

is perhaps not surprising when one considers that the earliest 
experiments in magnetism were connected with the compass 
and its use in navigation. 

It is said that the Chinese were using a form of lodestone 
compass in B.C. 2637, but the experimental study of magnetic 
direction finding devices really began in A.D. 1000 and reached 
something of a milestone in the 16th century with the work of 
Dr. Gilbert, who was physician to Queen Elizabeth. 

It is only within the last twenty years, however, that revolu- 
tionary advances have been made in navigational aids. Radar 
was, of course, the most important of these advances and it 
owed its successful development to the invention of an electronic 
tube known as a magnetron, and this device, in turn, depended ; 
for its efficiency upon the “Ticonal” permanent magnet—an 
alloy having great field strength, stability and uniformity. 

Mullard’s work in the field of magnetic materials has been 
particularly outstanding. In addition to *“‘Ticonal” permanent 
magnets, two other materials now in 
quantity production are Magnadur, 
a non-metallic permanent magnet, 
and Ferroxcube, a non-metallic H.F. 
core material. These materials are 
contributing to important develop- 
ments in other electronic applications 
such as television receivers and line 
communications equipment. 

Progress in magnetic materials continues, and through this 
the future may well see developments of equal significance to 
those which have gone before. ; 


Mullard, 
— 


MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Factories at: Blackburn Fleetwood oy Gillingham Hove Lytham-St. Anne's ‘Mitcham 
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content 


Of the things that 

a man may reasonably do 
to secure his own creature comfort, there are few 
simpler, and none more sensible, than taking a drop 
of Scotch whisky on the way to bed. You are leaving 
to-day for tomorrow. Take your leave graciously and 
pleasurably. Wish yourself well. Choose a whisky soft 
with great age, soft as a benediction. 


For its gentleness and lasting glow White Horse 
whisky has long been famed. Trust a White Horse to 


carry you smoothly across the borderland of sleep. It 


we WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, 4-Bottles 18/3, 4-Bottles 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. Gel 
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fort to those opposing them. “ Aid and comfort” can be 
variously interpreted, It could be interpreted too widely ; 
and nobody should want to introduce into politics—or into 
anything else—more smell of the rope. 
The situation in Korea was an exceptional one—or at 
: it was a new type of situation. Britain was not at war 
with a state ; North Korea was not a state ; British troops 
were fighting Chinese, and were imprisoned and tortured 
Chinese, but Britain was not at war with China—indeed 
was trading with China at the time. It is, of course, possible 
i such situations may recur, as the result of this country 
being forced to take sides in a civil war engineered by Com- 
munist infiltration; but unless the United Nations is 
nvolved—which on any future occasion Russia will make 
ire does not happen by simple use of the veto on the 
Security Council—Mr Bell’s bill will prove no deterrent to 
a future Winningtom. It would be simpler, on the out- 
break of any such hostilities, for Parliament to pass a special 
Act. To extend the Treason Act of Edward III to the 
tricacies and problems of the cold war, and to limited 
wars of the atomic age, requires much more thought than 
the House of Commons has yet given to it—perhaps a more 
cautious approach will emerge at the second reading. At 
the moment, very new wine is being poured into a very 
old bottle. 


Mr Mintoff Wins Malta 


\ A® MintorF and the Malta Labour party have won an 
M absolute majority of 23 seats to the Nationalists’ 17 
in the new Malta Legislature—Dr Boffa’s splinter group has 
disappeared. This means that Malta should have a period 
{ stable parliamentary government, but that negotiations 
between Malta and Britain for a new relationship will now 
take an urgent, perhaps critical, turn. Mr Mintoff has said 
iat Britain’s offer to transfer Maltese affairs from the 
Colonial to the Home Office indicates its goodwill, indeed 
that Britain is trying to meet the Labour party’s demand for 
integration half-way ; but he has made a formidable list of 
promises to the Maltese electorate, and it will be only too 
easy to blame their non-fulfilment on Britain. There is little 
t no chance of fulfilling them. 
Mr Mintoff’s manifesto to the Maltese electorate indicated 
how he thinks his plan of campaign might work. He declared 
a twenty-year plan for the “gradual incorporation of 
Malta into the political, financial and social institutions of 
the British Isles,” with representatives at Westminster, local 
‘utonomy, and reserved rights for the Roman Catholic 
Church. He specifically promised that the plan should raise 
ne social status of Maltese to “the heights recorded in 
“reat Britain,” involving British wage levels, full employ- 
ment, and comparable social services. Malta, of course, is 
dear British taxation, but as its taxable capacity is not up 
(0 British levels it will not yield enough revenue. to pay for 
ll these things ; Britain, apparently, is to finance the deficit, 
ver and above the money already going into the upkeep of 
tie naval base. If Britain does not embrace this scheme, 
‘he alternative is stated in the manifesto: self determination 
presumably independence) on the basis of a treaty of friend- 
‘hip between Britain and Malta. This alternative is vague ; 
out it is evidently to be used as a lever, and possibly as a new 
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war cry if the integration policy fails to make Britain pay up 
as fully as Mr Mintoff requires, 

Mr Mintoff apparently prop< ses to make interim improve- 
ments in Malta’s social setvices—to increase old age 
pensions, to widen unemployment insurance and free 
medical attention, and to do several other expensive things. 
Malta’s industry is to be protected, the trade unions given 
more freedom, the press investigated. The benefits of 
integration may thus be introduced in advance, for Britain 
to take over and finance subsequently. If Mr Mintoff had 
been prepared to think in terms of twenty years of “ gradual 
integration,” some compromise might be hammered out. 
But if he intends to rush through too many unrealistic 
schemes immediately, a financial and political crisis seems 
a fairly early certainty. 


Debating Conventional Wars 


NEVITABLY the debates on the Army and Navy estimates 
| served as an occasion for many members of the House 
of Commons to air their ideas further on the strategy of 
the thermo-nuclear deterrent. Some let their imaginations 
ride, and virtually abolished the Navy and reduced the 
Army to a select corps of nuclear weapon launchers. 
It is extraordinary how many of those who most object to 
the use of the atomic deterrent are also the most ready to 
write. off the possibility of the limited and “ conventional ” 
war—which will, of course, become the more likely the less 
the West is prepared to fight it. 

The more thoughtful critics of the Government examined 
the gap between strategic needs and the adjustment of ser- 
vice programmes to them. The Government can rightly 
argue—as Mr Head and Mr Thomas did not fail to do— 
that it takes time for revolutionary new ideas to translate 
themselves into new types of equipment or into new forms 
of organisation and command ; but it is also true that the 
implications of the atom bomb were not so very different 
from those of the hydrogen bomb, and there has been 
plenty of time to do more than produce paper plans. Yet 
the Admiralty continues to build up its long tail of defen- 
sive ships ; it is putting a battleship into commission ; and 
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it has not made any of the experiments in adapting existing 
warships for missile delivery that the American Navy has 
made. On these and many other points, Opposition speakers 
scored direct hits. The responsibility for the delay in 
Starting missile production lies more with the previous 
Government than with the present one ; but the present 
Government has not done well. On the design and delivery 
of naval aircraft the critics also had things very much their 
own way. 

The possibility of reducing the period of national service 
was talked out in Parliament. Both sides agreed that a 
larger regular army was desirable, but as Mr Head 
incontrovertibly argued that large increases of pay would 
cost the country a great deal and—less convincingly—that 
they would not raise the Army’s strength above its average 
figure over the last few years, the Army’s future was left 
almost in exactly the equivocal position revealed in the 
White Paper. Mr Head will improve conditions, but every- 
thing else will cost too much—yet he produced no estimate 
of the comparative costs of alternative courses of action. It 
cannot be said that on this, as on the other questions, the 
debate elicited satisfying answers to vital questions. Like 
the White Paper itself, they were couched mainly in’ the 


r 


iuture tense. 


European Brown Stud y 


HEN the Economic Commission for Europe meets in 

Geneva next week for its annual session, it will have 
before it the reports of some eight committees, but, as usual, 
the taking-off point for its central debate will be the 
“Economic Survey of Europe ” for the past year, prepared 
by its secretariat. In the survey of 1954 there is no under- 
current of the zealous conviction that made some of its pre- 
decessors more stimulating and‘ controversial ; but at least 
the authors have laid aside the mantle of gloom in which 
they have previously been wont to wrap themselves when 
examining the health of Western Europe. The stagnation 
which, in previous years, they saw wherever they looked 
eppears in retrospect to have been rather a series of distinct 
but overlapping setbacks, following the Korea boom, first 
in textiles, then in engineering products, and somewhat 
later in coal and steel. The strong increases in production 
and trade that have characterised Western Europe since 
mid-1953 are described, perhaps rather grudgingly, as “‘ the 
normal resumption of an upward trend after the reces- 
sionary tendencies in particular fields have worked them- 
selves out.” 

When the scene shifts to Eastern Europe the whole tone 
of the survey switches, as is now customary, from one of 
economic analysis with no punches pulled to one of flat 
description with the really awkward questions left unasked. 
The authors can do little except recite national plans and 
piece together guesses about whether targets have been hit 
or not ; and the frequent references to greater emphasis on 
consumption as a new motivating force in the Soviet sphere 
now strike strangely on the ear. But an illuminating 
picture is sketched of the radical change in Eastern Europe’s 
trade pattern since the war. Today trade within the region 
accounts for four-fifths of the total, and the position of the 
Soviet Union is dominant, with China now emerging as its 
most important trading partner. 
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If the 1954 survey has any message to give, it lics in the 
emphasis which, as last year, is placed on problems of 
development, and particularly on the need for governn ental 
action to reduce regional disparities within countries. with 
France as a specific example. Several dying misconce > ions 
about the techniques involved are knocked on the head. and 


aad 


some sound points made as to the ingredients of a de. .|op- 
ment programme. But the authors recognise that i) :his 
field there are few opportunities for international n. 
It must be for the member governments to deci 


fruitful further ECE investigations of the subject . 


Two Legs Good, Four Wheels Bet: 


ERR GROTEWOHL, the prime minister of 
Germany, has bought at the Leipzig trade 
ciné-cameras; at a total price of £1,000, and a“ red, |: 


British sports car.” This is frivolous, bourgeois stuff. \\hen 
Herr Grotewohl takes to the road (in corduroy cap and 
hound’s-tooth sports jacket?) the reaction of the hard-pressed 


people of Eastern Germany must resemble that of the 
inhabitants of Animal Farm when they first saw the crates 
of beer being carried into the farmhouse for the pi; 


There have also been murmurings among French Com- 
munists at the revelation that their general secretary, M. 
Maurice Thorez, is living in a £28,000 villa, bought from 
party funds, next to the Aga Khan’s property outside 
Cannes. Party headquarters quickly explained that this 
involves no personal privilege, but that “ it was in obedience 


to a party decision that Comrade Thorez agreed to live in 
a southern villa.” In the past there has been head-shaking 
among French comrades over the size and magnificence of 
their leaders’ limousines, but the answer to that was that a 
democratic Renault or Citroen would not carry the neces- 


sary weight of armour plate. There is, however, an 
incongruous flavour about red, low-built sports cars and 
villas on the Céte d’Azur. A Marxist twist is being given 


to Veblen’s theory of conspicuous consumption. 
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Equal Pay for Teachers 


week brought victory to the National Union of 
' sachers (two-thirds of whose members are women) 
irty years’ struggle in the cause of equal pay. Until 
r the local authorities’ panel of the Burnham Com- 
had consistently rejected equal pay, not only in 
» but in principle. But now that the Treasury has 
to the gradual implementation of equal pay for 
. civil servants, the teachers were bound to be offered 
ily similar scheme, 

he Burnham Committee’s constituent -associations 
the proposal and the Minister of Education 
ns it, equal pay for teachers will be introduced in 
nents over a six-year period from May Ist this year 
ril, 1961. Its total cost when completed is estimated 
out £17 million a year for the whole country, of 
: local authorities will have to find algout 40 per cent. 
ther with higher salaries for advanced work, this is 
n to have repercussions on fees in independent 
, most of which pay mistresses little if anything 
> the Burnham scale. It will presumably also affect 
in those girls’ schools that get a direct grant 
1 the Ministry—and that have hitherto been in a 
ired position compared with boys’ schools, since the 
t grant is £28 §s. per pupil, whether for a boy or girl. 
(he announcement was not received with unqualified 
ition in the teaching profession. The National Union 
Women Teachers is “highly indignant” that women 
chers should have to wait another six years before the 
ieme is fully operative. Schoolmasters, on the other 
id, apart from some in the National Union of Teachers, 
that a common scale for men and women will in the 
; run mean that men will be paid less than they would 
ierwise have received. This is probably true ; and there 
iay be theoretical justice in their claim that the schools, 
> the universities and the armed forces, should pay 
ipational family allowances—preferably from central 
ids rather than from the rates, lest married men should 

i it more difficult to get jobs. 


cme, 


Copperbelt Cross Currents 


“Two months ago it looked as if there might be a head-on 

clash between the European miners on the Northern 
Xhodesian copperbelt and the companies that were pressing 
‘hem to agree to a measure of African advancement to skilled 
jobs. Rhodesian Selection Trust had given notice to 
terminate the agreement that enforces the industrial colour- 
oar. Then the African mineworkers struck en masse—not 
against the colour bar, but for an all-round increase of wages. 
(he European mineworkers declared this object legitimate, 
ind undertook not to do African jobs. A week or two later 
they changed their minds, and with their aid and that of 
non-union African labour the companies kept production 
soing. The Europeans then voted, if narrowly, in favour 
‘t some scheme of African advancement, and the Selection 
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Trust withdrew its ultimatum. The African strikers kept 
good discipline, but finally, under the guidance of an English 
trade unionist, Mr Ronald Williams, gave way. The com- 
panies, with the advancement agreement almost in their 
pockets, and with law and order intact, thought to calm the 
whole situation by taking back the striking Afmcans, whom 
they had dismissed, on their old conditions. 

Now, however, there is an upsurge of protest from the 
white mineworkers. The cry has gone up that the companies 
have handled the Africans with dangerous weakness, and 
there is a call for a new ballot on the subject of advancement 
—to reverse the earlier decision. If this went through, the 
situation would be restored to the deadlock of last December 
—when, convinced that if labour relations were to be safe- 
guarded advancement must be pushed through, the Selection 
Trust gave notice to terminate the labour agreement, even 
breaking with Anglo-American to do so. It is, however, 
probable that the outcry among the white unionists comes 
from the section of them that has been opposed to 
advancement all along. It was their desire to see the 
African union smashed that led to white miners doing 
some African jobs. 

It is to be hoped that the more liberal white mineworkers 
will stand firm, even though the discipline and solidarity of 
the Africans may have frightened them too. For the moral of 
the tangled story is that industrial relations are hardening 
fast on lines of black-white animosity. This would be the 
worst possible outcome ; the very one that the companies 
are anxious to prevent. Only by creating a ladder of African 
advancement, putting meaning into professions of partner- 
ship, can it be prevented. But the copperbelt disputes have 
revealed an attitude on both sides that is far from propitious. 


The Concentrated Press 


HIS year will see the centenary of the repeal of the 
tea stamp duty, one of the most important events 
in British newspaper history. It made the penny daily 
possible and gave a tremendous fillip to newspaper demand. 
In a lecture to the Manchester Statistical Society this week 
Mr A. P. Wadsworth, editor of the Manchester Guardian, 
traced the emergence of the complex modern newspaper 
from the tightly crammed news-sheet of a century ago. 


In Britain the choice of newspapers is comparatively — 


limited—fewer dailies are published than, for instance, in 
Mexico—but they are read more widely than anywhere 
else in the world. Although the small size of the papers 
means that newsprint consumption per head of population 
is relatively small, the daily circulation of~morning and 
evening papers (615 per 1,000 people in 1952) far exceeds 
that of any other country. The average circulation of each 
paper is as much as 254,000 ; in the United States it is less 
than one-tenth of that. 

The accompanying chart shows the remarkable way in 
which a few national dailies in this country have captured 
the mass market. In 1800 no paper had a daily circulation 
of more than §,000 ; in 1855 none had more than 50,000. 
Today the circulation of one—the Daily Mirror—is 
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approaching § million. Mr Wadsworth, at the end of his 


researches, finds that “on the whole it is not a pleasant 
picture.” He deplores the passing of the days when a news- 























discovery is that a little bit of news can go a long way but 


you must not have too much of it.” 
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| Letters to the Editor 
| 


The Anti-Monopoly Party 


Str—In your issue of March sth you 
said of the line I had taken in the House 
of Commons on the Monopolies Com- 
mission report on calico printing that, 
“mindful of his personal position as 
member for the marginal Lancashire 
seat of Huyton he ran away from the one 
monopoly case that might seriously 
embarrass him.” 


First, as to your geography. As you 
may not be aware, Huyton, which is in 
the Liverpool area, has no textile indus- 
try of any sort, much less calico printing, 
and I should be very surprised to hear 
of a single constituent who works in the 
cotton industry. A reference to cotton 
at any public meeting in my division 
would be even less emotive than a 
reference to The Economist. 


Secondly, of course, your article mis- 
represented both my own attitude and 
that of the Government. I do not sup- 
port the wide system of restrictive 
practices in calico printing: my reference 
was specifically to the question of 
minimum prices. Here I said that these 
should be allowed to continue, but 
emphasised that the minimum prices 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The engineering workers, for the first time for years, have 
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pattern of wage increases established by the railway settk 


secured a wage increase at the first- meeting with their m- 
ployers. Usually there are exaggerated claims, months of 
negotiations, threats of strikes—and last year the hasty 
intervention of a court of inquiry. This time the emp): vers 
presumably felt that there was no point in resisting ; 


ine 


uit- 


ment. Nor have they argued again that the state of export 
markets prevents them from offering another penny. Skilled 
workers are therefore to get an increase of IIs. a week. 
bringing their basic wage to £7 1§s. 10d. a week and 
unskilled workers are to get 8s.—a basic wage of £6 12s. 10d. 
This settlement concedes about four-fifths of the claim 
submitted by the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, which was 1§s. for skilled workers 
and ros. for unskilled. The increase will cost some {70 


* 


Correction: In The Economist of February 26, page 
730, it was stated that regular Army strength was expected 


to fall from 114,700 on April 1, 1955, to 108,400 on 
paper was first and foremost a news paper. “The new April 1, 1956. These figures were estimates for the Navy, 


* respectively. 





should be controlled and approved by 
the Government. I went further and 
said that the same system should be 
extended to the Yarn Spinners’ mini- 
mum price scheme—and without waiting 
for a Monopolies Commission report. 
Do you not agree ? 

I further made it clear that my pro- 
posal that the calico printing minimum 
price scheme should continue was 
related to the very special sense of 
insecurity which is prevalent in Lanca- 
shire today. If the Government had a 
policy for cotton there would be more 
to be said for their decision on calico 
printing. If this were to happen, I said, 
“it may be that those fears will dis- 
appear and, with them, all case for a 
calico printing ring or price fixing in 
yarn spinning, but that feeling of security 
about the future does not yet exist in 
Lancashire.” 


Egually wide of the mark is your 
argument that the Opposition’s line on 
calico printing enables the Conservatives 
to assume the mantle of the anti- 
monopoly party. Mr Thorneycroft him- 
self ran away from one of the major 
recommendations on the match industry, 
and other reports have only been par- 


and for the Army should be 222,900. and 203,000, 


tially implemented. Indeed, when I 
asked Mr Thorneycroft whether he was 
trying to lay down the principle that the 
Government must accept all the recom- 
mendations without question, he evaded 
‘the challenge. He might find it very 
embarrassing to commit himself and his 
pro-monopoly supporters, in advance, to 
the Commission’s forthcoming report on 
exclusive dealing, collective boycott, etc. 
Finally, it is surprising to find you, in 
your anxiety to support the Government, 
claiming that “most independent 
observers” are satisfied with the pro- 
cedure and progress of the Commission. 
Is this an honest admission that you 
have forsaken your once independent 
position or have you simply forgotten 
your bitter and indeed recent attacks on 
both the procedure and the progress of 
the Commission ?—Yours faithfully 
House of Commons Haroip W1LSON 


War on the Terms of Trade 


Str—You state that the deterioration in 
the balance of payments is much less 
menacing than it was in 1951. But is it? 
Quite apart from the fact that certain 
controls have been discarded, there are 
indications that the present difficulties 
may prove more intractable than those 
of a few years ago. In 1951 the import 
bill was 50 per cent greater than in 1959; 
mainly as a result of higher import 
prices; a shock of such magnitude 
naturally brought severe repercussions. 
This year, by contrast, a balance o! pay- 
ments presumed to be satisfactory ws 
upset by a rather moderate increas¢ !2 
the cost of imports. 
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There is a simple explanation of the 
ontrast : the balance of payments is now 
ich more sensitive to inflationary 
cure than formerly. The pressure 

11 be gauged merely by reference 
- fact that prices and wages have 
ippreciably since 1951; the real 
cance of this trend is that it 
ed when world price levels were 
The so-called favourable move- 
f the terms of trade is no more 
, measure of the extent to which 
has prevailed in this country 
npared with others: the average 
f United Kingdom exports in 1954 
virtually the same as in 1951, while 
t of products imported by this 
ntry had fallen by 1§ per cent. 
effects were apparent in the trade 
for 1954. Despite a continued 
in industrial production, the volume 
-<ports last year was not appreciably 

‘+r than in 1951 (the 2 per cent rise 

index is of course negligible) ; 

e other hand, the volume of imports 

lightly larger than in 1951 (when it 

supposed to be grossly excessive). 

‘ther words, the trade account last 

was, basically, in no better shape 

three years earlier, the smaller 
deficit being a result of price changes. 

Only on a short-term view can these 
; price changes be deemed favourable. In 
‘ lier postwar years the adverse trend 

the terrhs of trade was a real handicap 
ise at that time United Kingdom 
vorts sold without difficulty ; more- 
ver, inflation was then a minor factor in 

: balance of payments problem since 
; the rest of the world was inflating also. 
Now, with keen competition in world 
le and a fall in world price levels, it 

s unlikely that the United Kingdom 

ifford to keep up the cost of its 

If this proves correct, a rela- 
‘ly easy and quasi-automatic readjust- 

t such as occurred after 1951 may 

longer be feasible.-—Yours faithfully, 
A. R. CONAN 
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Somalis with a Grievance 


‘—Tragic as is the plight of the 
Somalis (your article of March 5th), they 
ould really not be surprised at what 
is happened. They, like the Southern 
Sudanese in 1953, have been fed with 
lalse promises, told to have faith in 
HMG and assured that everything 
would be all right in the end. And all 
to what purpose ? Merely in order to 
Kcep them quiet; to avoid any border 
incidents, gatherings or consultations, 
(hen we in Britain are hurt and 
‘stonished that we are rapidly losing 
Atrica, and the friendship of Africans ; 
we have already lost most of the 
Middle East and the friendship of the 
Arabs.—Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.x R. H. M. Boye 


Confusion on Speed Limits 


\ik—Your comment of February 26th 
‘nat “the speed limit imposed upon 
goods vehicles is anomalous and anti- 
quated,” will be heartily endorsed by 











this committee. It has been freely 
admitted by the Government that the 20 
mph limit for heavy goods vehicles is not 
generally observed and cannot effectively 
be enforced. So long, however, as it re- 
mains the legal limit the operators can- 
not ask the drivers of their vehicles to 
adhere to a time schedule which might at 
any time oblige them to drive at more 
than 20 mph. The consequence is that 
drivers invariably travel above 20 mph, 
but goods do not reach their. destination 
more speedily, since the time thus saved 
is idled away in unduly prolonged halts 
on the journey. This is also a serious 
hindrance to those concerned with 
the design of goods vehicles for the 
export as well as the home market, 
since speed limits abroad are invariably 
higher than in this country.—Yours 
faithfully, 

LEONARD BROWETT 
Committee of Trade and Industry 

on the Heavy Goods Vehicle 
Speed Limit 

London, W.1 


PWLB Rates Increased 


Srr—In your Business Notes of 
March 5th (page 834) you state that the 
“Average local authority with many 
houses built can spread its interest costs 
amongst them.” Whilst this is perfectly 
true and in fact is common in practice, 
it is nevertheless also true that even 
before the recent rise in loan charges, 
the completion of each housing contract 
has inevitably resulted in an increase in 
rents. 

It is not generally realised that most 
of the council houses built between 
1924 and 1939 cost only £400-£s500 and 
the total subsidies totalled between 3s. 
and 4s. 6d. per week. Almost all tenants 
of prewar houses are now paying well 
above the economic rent of such houses. 
In fact many are paying a rent equiva- 
lent to that of a postwar house. 

Today a £2,000 house cannot be 
rented (including 7s. for rates) at less 
than 37s. per week—except by raising 
the rents of the established tenants. 

Can there be any moral justification 
for the suggestion that one section of 
the community should carry an even 
heavier proportion of the costs of post- 
war building? My own council decided 
last month that we could not afford to 
continue to build traditional type houses, 
and our next scheme will consist of non 
traditionals, which are some {£400 to 
£500 cheaper and which can be let at 
rents which those earning £7 to £8 can 
afford.—Yours faithfully, 

Swanage, Dorset ARTHUR GASKELL 


Esteem for Modern Schools 


Sm—By all means let the really able 
child take the GCE or other appropriate 
examination, even if he is at a secondary 
modern school (your issue of February 
12th). But industry still needs its crafts- 
men. Apprenticeships commence for 
the most part at the age of sixteen, and 
though some modern schools are 
equipped to provide pre-apprenticeship 
training of a kind, there are many trades 
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and skills which can only be learnt ia 
a works itself. Now that industry oa 
the whole takes its responsibilities to 
young people seriously and assists the 
changeover from school to work by 
Organising induction courses and by 
arranging for day-release to day con- 
tinuation schools or to technical colleges, 
is there not a case for encouraging the 
more practical type of boy to come into 
industry at age fifteen ? 

In my experience some of the modern 
schools have made a very good job of 
providing “a good all-round education 
not focused primarily on the traditional 
subjects... .” I foresee a danger that 
they may become too examination 
conscious, and that some parents will 
press for their children, who may only 
be of mediocre academic ability, to stay 
on to take the GCE. It will be both 
to the children’s and to the employers’ 
disadvantage if at age sixteen or more, 
young people with only a poor or even 
a “ failed ” GCE, on offering themselves 
for work, find that they are still not 
qualified for the jobs for which a high 
academic standard is required, and that 
they are too old or at a disadvantage in 
seeking entry to the various schemes of 
practical. training. 

The modern schools clearly have an 
important role to fulfil. Might they not 
do it better if they continued to stee 
clear of examination hurdles, and if 
“late developers ” were helped by more 
extensive use of transfers to other types 
of secondary school ?—Yours faithfully, 
Southampton Jack KeErIser 


More for the Colonies 


Sir—In your recent survey of colonial 
development you emphasised the need 
for trained experts to assist colonies pass- 
ing through a period of rapid political 
change. I should like to make a special 
appeal for trained economists to advise 
and research in West Africa, and espe- 
cially in Nigeria. The information avail- 
able on basic data such as population, 
national income, production and em- 
ployment is inadequate and yet essential 
in determining policy. In addition, the 
material required in planning future 
development is very limited and can 
only be supplied by means of investiga- 
tions and long-term research. 

A beginning might be made in supply- 
ing current data by appointing a small 
group of experts on the lines of our 
economic section attached to the 
Cabinet. It should be possible to find 
Africans with the necessary qualifica- 
tions for this work. The second require- 
ment is more difficult to meet, since it 
calls for the services of trained econo- 
mists with experience in research, most 
of whom are engaged in university work 
in this country. I should like to appeal 
to some of my colleagues at present on 
the staff of British universities to offer 
their services for a limited period for 
research in West Africa, and to the 
universities which employ them to 
release them without prejudice to their 
rights on returning to this country.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Stroud W. HaMittonN WuytTe 
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THE GREAT INFLATION 
1939-1951 
BY A. J. BROWN 


‘The author deserves whole-hearted 
congratulations for his open-minded 
approach .. . the book stands out 
as an important contribution to the 
theory and technique of inflation.’ 


Financial Times. 30s. net 


FEDERALISM, FINANCE, 
AND 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
In Canada, Australia, and 
the United States 
BY A. H. BIRCH 
35s. net 
ENGLAND AND THE 
SALT TRADE 
in the Later Middle Ages 
BY A. R. BRIDBURY 
21s. net 


THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN 
Growth and Structural Change, 

1868-1938 
BY WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD 
Published for Princeton University 
Press : 63s. net 
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The Urban Leviathan 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD: 


| their Government, Politics and Planning. 
| Edited by W. A. Robson. 


' 


| Allen and Unwin. 693 pages. 63s. 


HE idea behind this book is an 
excellent one. It is that the world’s 


| largest cities throw up _ problems, 


political and administrative, which can- 
not be subsumed under the conven- 
tional title of “local government.” The 
relation of a capital city to its central 


| Government has always posed some 


| delicate issues, and the old dictum that 


“Paris is France” has its modern near- 
equivalents in many countries. But the 
distinctive modern problems of big 
city politics, services, and organisation 
are of recent origin—the product of a 
stupendous and rapid massing of popu- 


| lations in a few giant urban centres. 
| The population of Greater London ex- 
| ceeds that of fourteen European coun- 


tries, that of New York city alone (the 


| metropolitan area is far larger) surpasses 


| all but five of the 48 States, and in most 


@eeeeooeoeseaeee ss 
oe:2 | contains from 10 to 2§ per cent of the 


The Commonwealth and 
the Sterling Area 
74th Statistical Abstract 


Provides a comprehensive picture of Common- 


gap between national and international publi- 
cations in that it enables the trade of the indi- 
vidual countries to be brought together and 
viewed as a whole. iSs. (by post 15s. 8d.) 


Commonwealth Relations 
Office List 1955 


A valuable reference work for writers, com- 
mentators and students, containing authori- 
tative information on various aspects of 
Commonwealth affairs. 21s. (by post 21s. 5d.) 


Colonial Reports 


Recent issues in the series—-Barbados, 1952 
and 1953 ; British Honduras, 1953 ; Fiji, 1953; 
Grenada, 1952 and 1953 ; The Gambia, 1952 
and 1953. Each 4s. (by post 4s. 14d.) 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House. Kingsway, Lendon W.C.2; 423 Oxford 
Street, London W.t. (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, 
London $.£.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 
39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham 3; 109 Sct. Mary Street, Cardiff ; Tower 
Lane, Bristol | ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 


or through any bookseller 
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advanced countries the principal city 


| national population. Fabulously quick 
| growth has added one and a quarter 


| millions to Los Angeles county in the 


last decade (the same increase as for all 
Australia), and has brought such Asian 


| cities as Bombay and Calcutta well past 


| the two million mark. 
wealth and Sterling Area Trade. It bridges the | 


Professor Robson and his collabora- 
tors thus had a rich mine to explore. 
The book consists of a long introductory 
essay by the editor, followed by indi- 


| vidual studies of twenty particular cities, 


nine of which are national capitals. 


| Their selection has been partly governed 
| by the problem of finding suitable con- 
| tributors. The list includes nine Euro- 
| pean cities, three in the United States, 


two in Canada, two in Australasia, two 


| in India, and two in South America ; 


Berlin and Tokyo had unfortunately to 


| be omitted because their government 


was distorted by the presence of occu- 
pying forces, and no author could be 
found to essay an African or Chinese 
city. The majority of the world’s larger 
cities are covered, along with one very 
much smaller—Wellington, in New 
Zealand, whose inclusion can be justi- 
fied because it provides a useful study 
of metropolitan growth in its infancy. 


The editor has tried hard to persuade 
the contributors to follow a uniform 
approach, by asking each to describe the 
form of government, the politics, and 
the town planning (or lack of it) of his 
city. This arrangement is of great value 





to the student of comparative 
administration, although the t: 
of politics and town planning 
various studies is very uneven 
the viewpoint of the more ; 


reader, the interest of the studic: es 
widely. Those authors who dive ; ht 
into administrative and cal 


; > I 
machinery make heavy reading ; 


those who have attempted 
their city’s problems to _ its 


people, and general character have pro- 
duced some fascinating studies bly 
Professor Tugwell. on New Y; Sr 


Rios on Rio de Janeiro, and M: d- 
schut on Amsterdam. One or 
difficulty is to bring the proble: 


big city to life within a framework of 
40 or §0 pages, and it is no insult to the 
present book to suggest that it c ns 
the need for more full-length es 


such as Mr Robson’s own “ Gover 
and Misgovernment of London. 


With one exception, all the dies 
dwell on the dismal condition o! big 
city government. In some cities the 
main problem is political corruption and 
the inefficiency of the municipal service ; 
in others it is functional inadequacies 
and the disorganisation of local govern- 
ment. The apparent exception is 
Moscow, of which Messrs Hookham 
and Roger Simon provide an account 
that manages to be both very informa- 
tive and very naive. Otherwise the 
situation is summed up in the editor's 
conclusion that “The great y is 
struggling along with an out-o!-date 
structure vainly trying to grapple with 
mounting difficulties.” 

In his general essay, Mr Robson puts 
particular emphasis upon the failure o! 
big cities to expand their boundaries and 
the emergence of the “ metropolitan 
area” or “conurbation” (the names 
used respectively by the United Siates 
and United Kingdom-Census), wiih 11s 
bewildering mumber and variciy ©! 
separate governmental units, as the real 
urban entity of today. For insiance, 
New York City with its eight million 


inhabitants is much the largest local 
government unit in the world, vet 11 sul 
covers only a small part of a rapidly 
expanding “metropolitan area” con- 
taining several hundred municipa!ities. 
All over the world there have been 
numerous attempts to set up a nev { orm 
of metropolitan government, with 4 
novel distribution of functions, w'') no 
success at all until the recent passaze © 
the Metropolitan Toronto Scheme. It 
is a pity that the essay on that city does 
not set out more fully the causes and 
prospects of this mteresting experimen! 
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One-Volume Lincoln 


sRRAHAM LINCOLN: the Prairie 
and the War Years. 
url Sandburg. 
776 pages. 45s. 


‘\RL SANDBURG’s six-volume life 
Lincoln, the first two volumes of 
appeared in 1926, is the most 
» and poetic of the many books 
it enigmatic President. It is 
not in the sense of being ornate 
mantic, but in its imagination, its 
tanding of the divided human 
its vivid pictorial quality when 
with Lincoln’s youth on the 
Not only is Mr Sandburg an 
ntic poet; he also grew up in a 
town in Illinois when the first- 
i memory of Lincoln was as alive as 
memory of George V in England 
It is no wonder that his book 
: rare quality ; nevertheless, there 
i two drawbacks to the original six- 
ne version. 
t, it was too long—especially the 
four volumes which dealt with 
ington and with the Civil War 
from the White House. Here the 
1's boyhood in Illinois was of no 
». and his insight was less acute 
dealing with diplomatic and 
tary history than when dealing with 
troubles and uncertainties of a 
g pioneer. 
ond, the volumes were planned 
i for the most part written just before 
‘ recent flowering of Lincoln scholar- 
before it was possible, working 
n secondary sources, to distinguish 
bly between legend and fact. The 
withheld Lincoln papers have now 
ist been opened ; a new edition of 
vorks has made the earlier edition 
shoddy ; brilliant special studies 
- shown that many of the old fables 
‘untenable. It has been a question, 
» much of lighting up the canvas 
| removing from it layer after layer 
misleading colours which had been 
there by worshipful amateurs. Mr. 
iburg wrote just too soon to take 
intage of this picture-cleansing. 
‘either of these criticisms, however, 
es to the new one-volume edition. 
book has been cut from about 
ity-five hundred pages to about 
n hundred and fifty. The freshness 
| the special awareness of the poet 
n; the detail which has been lost 
‘tter left to the monographs of pro- 
mal scholars. And before pre- 
ng this new edition Mr Sandburg 
ped himself in all the latest studies 
Lincoln. If he still retains an 
-uon for some of the more pleasing 
ths, he at least makes it clear that 
knows the arguments which can be 
ught against them. 
\nn Rutledge is an example. Little 
known about her, but much has been 
nagined. In 1926 Carl Sandburg made 
ns untimely death a major tragedy 
Lincoln’s youth and the explanation 
an almost Baudelarian morbidity. 
‘ne rain and the storm shan’t beat 
i her grave,” Lincoln is said to have 
‘ried on a bitter November night; “I 


can’t bear to think of her out there 
alone.” And we are told that when he 
recovered from this loss “he was a 
changed man keeping to himself the 
gray mystery of the change.” So far 
as we know this is all fantasy: the brain- 
child of the mythopeoic citizens of New 
Salem where Ann Rutledge lived be- 
came engaged to a man other than 
Lincoln, and died suddenly. while her 
fiancé was absent. Yet Mr Sandburg, 
who clearly knows what the rude hand 
of research has done to the shadowy 
figure of Ann, cannot quite give her up. 
He retells the story in terms of “ prob- 
ably they formed some attachment” ; 
“possibly they loved each other”; 
“there seemed to have been an under- 
standing”; “no one later seemed to 
know.” This is harmless and un- 
misleading, and in fact it adds to the 
very great charm of the book. No 
author has ever been more in love with 
his subject than Mr Sandburg. If a 
local rumour about Lincoln appeals to 
his imagination, he feels (perhaps 
rightly) that it must contain a grain of 
truth. 

The most important short scholarly 
book on Lincoln, which includes all the 
new material, is by Benjamin Thomas 
and was published in 1952. Endear- 
ingly, in his bibliography, Carl Sand- 
burg writes: “I told him [Thomas], ‘ If 
or when I get written or published a 
one-volume Lincoln, I hope and believe 
the two books will stand on the Lincoln 
shelf as good companions supplement- 
ing each other ’.” This is precisely what 
they do: for the poetry, Sandburg ; 
for the prose, Thomas; for the truth, 
both, 


Ruler of Bulgaria 


ALEXANDER VON BATTENBERG. 
By Egon Caesar Conte Corti, translated by 
E. M. Hodgson. 

Cassell. 330 pages. 30s. 


Berm. history of the House of Batten- 
berg is full of colour and incident. 
They came to the fore at a time when 
a country’s ruler might be selected 
casually by representatives of the great 
powers during an evening’s entertain- 
ment. They were uncommitted, cosmo- 
politan, personally attractive, and 
obvious candidates for a diplomatic 
marriage or a vacant and difficult throne. 
This is how Prince Alexander was sent 
to Bulgaria, a new state which emerged 
out of the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
It was not an easy post, for in Bulgaria 
the interests of Russia, Austria and 
Turkey most directly conflicted. Alex- 
ander managed to stay for seven years, 
pulled this way and that in the criss- 
cross of Balkan politics, until he was 
removed by revolution. 

It is a severely political theme, and 
the attempt in this book to work in some 
love interest as sugar coating is not 
successful in combination. Nor does 
the personality of Alexander come 
through properly in the round. He 
seems to have been an interesting char- 
acter, with some oddities of personality, 
and to have been capable of arousing 
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A library subscription satisfies 
that need at minimum cost. 
At Harrods all the newest 
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Books can be sent anywhere 
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great affection. Yet his views seem 
shallow and starchy. So often he was 
spimeless, tactless and politically naive. 
His position inevitably made of him a 
lonely, misunderstood person. The set- 
ting is right for human tragedy, but he 
was not the man to make it tragic on 
the grand scale. 

This impression may have arisen be- 
cause the writer keeps too much on the 
surface of events, with too much over- 
simplication: of motives, and too much 
concentration on the trivial, the inci- 
dental and the coincidental. This is 
history seen in black and white, without 
showing any critical sense over its 
sources, and always taking the published 
statements of diplomacy at their face 
value. Bismarck is a stereotyped villain, 
without nuances ; Alexander is a hero 
without blemish. 

A number of interesting questions are 
left over: for instance, what was the 
extent of Bulgarian nationalism and 
what were the forces that upset the 
Battenberg dynasty in 1886? One 
wonders whether Alexander’s private 
aim was not to defy his patrons and 
become Tsar of a Greater Bulgaria, and 
perhaps in doing so he had the interests 
less of Bulgaria than of the House of 
Battenberg at heart. 


Quills and Arrows 


LAW AND DISORDERS. 
By C. K. Allen. 
Stevens. 169 pages. 10s. 6d. 


HIS is a collection of essays, mostly 
reprinted from the Spectator, 
written by a lawyer of independence. of 
mind. The tradition of legal humour is 
not very old, as traditions go, but it is 
modestly established. Lawyers are pro- 
fessionally obsessed with words ; to.them 
words can become terms of art, be 
labelled and given exact meanings, regi- 
mented and set in patterns as rigid as a 
crystal. Legal humour flourishes on in- 
version. There is the inversion of apply- 
ing the heavy solemnity of legal 
phraseology to the simple situation ; but 
lawyers also tend to be ponderous, and to 
spin the trivial into a true divertissement, 
in the manner of a Times fourth leader, 
is often beyond their powers. But there 
is also the inversion of applying the legal 
form to an idea, to a custom or to a 
deep-seated myth, and from that may 
come true irony. Then the pen of a 
lawyer may leave a deep and abiding 
mark in the mind. 
Sir Carleton Allen has a reputation as 
a critic of the apparatus and methods of 
the modern state. Like all good lawyers 
he is concerned over freedom and free 
will, over individual responsibility and 
individual justice, over the pretensions 
of the bureaucracy and all that apathy 
may let slip to the encroachments of life 
by regulation. Not all the essays in this 
volume are concerned with this theme or 
use irony as an implement. Since the 
lawyer is so close to life (although he 
may see it through a professional lens) a 
well arranged account of almost any legal 
action is unlikely to be dull._ In this 
collection there is the story of the per- 


sistent litigants, William Shedden and 
his daughter Annabella, which is both 
fantastic and pathetic. But more than 
half of the articles reprinted here are a 
continuation of the battle between the 
lawyer, who starts with the individual, 
and the civil servant, who starts with the 
principle. ‘Brave New Jelly, for 
instance, is an account of the bland 
arrogance of the civil servant who not 
only believes that he should define in 
parliamentary language when a jelly 
should set but also imagines that he can 
find words adequate to the task. It is 
more than good fun ; it is well-directed 
ridicule, and the angry, uneasy laugh 
forced from the reader is the author’s 
best reward. Nor does Sir Carleton turn 
a blind eye to his own profession. Few 
lawyers will read ‘Nobody Loves Us’ 
without some protest, and a few may go 
on to ask themselves why they protested. 

If there is a criticism to be made it is 
that the author is not sufficiently 
indignant. Urbane comment on the 
transient case leaves no shadow and does 
not deserve to be given a fourth dimen- 
sion in time. Anger can make irony 
hurt, and if the just are not prepared 
to hurt the unjust they should keep out 
of the lists. 


The Arctic North 


UMIAK ! 
By D. W. Gillingham. 
Museum Press. 222 pages. 16s. 


HE Eskimos use the word Umiak, 

meaning a boat. They may mean 
by it a blunt, bulky boat made of seal 
skin. They may equally mean a steam- 
ship with icebreaker bows. 

Canada’s Arctic North is the land of 
the Ice Age. Its people have moved 
within a man’s memory from the ivory 
age of the walrus tusk harpoon to the 
steel age of the rifle and the steamship, 
and on into the air age. By the turn of 
the century, in the great “ poor man’s 
rush,”’¢100,000 men from all over the 
world beat their way to the creeks of 
the Klondike to take out 100 million 
dollars worth of gold. Now aeroplanes, 
bringing the emissaries of the great com- 
panies, alight like birds where gold or 
uranium has been found. It is the day 
of the rich man’s rush. But these ages 
have not supplanted each other ; they 
exist within each other in this great 
silent wilderness. And behind the 
sorties in search of precious metals, or 
the northern manceuvres of Canadian 
armed forces, there is the work-a-day 
life of scattered groups of men in trading 
posts, police posts and mission posts 
whose tenuous contact with the outside 
world is by sea. 

The writer grew up in a Wancouver 
that Joseph Conrad might have 
described, its waterfront life unchanged 
since the Klondikers blew their win- 
nings there. He signed on with the 
Baychimo, a steamship of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. That voyage was in 
1925, and the big ungainly vessel was the 
first steamship, and only the third ship 
in history, to enter the North West 
Passage from the westward. This is the 
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story of their ship during the six years 
when the ice allowed her its sufferance 
and she plied to the northern posts thay 
lie on the frozen rim of the world, land- 
ing men and Stores, and running south 
with their harvest of furs. But the ice- 
fields have a strength which no vessel 
can withstand, and a demon unpre- 
dictability which no instrument can 
foretell. Her turn came in 1931, when 
the ice closed in on her and her crew 
fied ashore for their lives. She did not 
sink immediately like a broken egg she'l. 
The ice, as if to vaunt its-captive, car- 
ried her hither and thither, and in the 
ensuing five years she was seen many 
times, till the ice grew tired of her and 
released her to her grave. 

The author tells his tale with great 
charm, behind which is the longing for 
the simpler, sturdier age of the North 
when he first knew it. But the funda- 
mentals of existence have not changed 
there. The bulk of supplies must come 
in by ships and the ice pack stil! has 
the last word. 


Jumbled Portugal 


PORTUGUESE PANORAMA. 
By Oswell Blakeston. - 
Burke. 224 pages. 18s. 


“ N a Portuguese holiday,” writes 

the author, “things should be 
rather jumbled and __holidayish.” 
Evidently a man of principle, Mr Blake- 
ston has given his book these two 
characteristics. Paraphernalia would be 
a better description of the result than 
panorama. This chatty, readable tourist's 
tale contains all the superficial elements 
in Portuguese life (though one would not 
divine that from the odd little index, 
which is perhaps best dismissed as an 
intentional joke that did not come off). 
Fado singing and padded bullfights, the 
steep hills to which the Lisbon trams 
cling apparently by their eyebrows, the 
tartan trews of the Nazaré fishermen, the 
tower of Belem and vinho verde, they 
are all here. 

Mr Blakeston has discovered that 
Oporto goes early to bed and that most 
Portuguese churches are overpowering 
but alike : these are certainly two picces 
of information worth passing on to other 
intending visitors. He and his travel- 
ling companion were enterprising 
enough to break away from the 
Barchester English of Praia da Rocha 
and drive out to Cape St Vincent along 
the windswept road past the crouching 
fig trees; and they were fortunate 
enough to be invited to the Circulo E¢a 
de Queiroz, though Mr Blakeston might 
have repaid that hospitality more 
graciously than by tersely dubbing the 
author whom the club commemorates 
“a Portuguese Zola.” But his political 
judgments are as sweeping and jejune as 
his account of the British club in Lisbon 
is charitable. He is, of course, un- 
lucky in following so closely in Mr Sit- 
well’s literary footsteps. It may be 
assumed, however, that Mr Blakeston 1s 
not a contender for serious honou!s, 
but seeks only to offer some easily read, 
and easily written, entertainment. 
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Small Victorian boys noisily ‘swapping’ cigarette 
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AS; LEyEbeatirents 


“Soonest ”, said the company secretary, . . . in TWA’s good hands all the way. It did, too . . . as soon as I boarded their 
















. “that means you'll be flying TWA, my They do all the worrying about arranging Constellation—they’ve got the largest ficet 
lad .. . that means there won’t be any need through flights for you . . . their knowledge of them in the world—everyone in TWA 
for you to change airlines between here and of America makes it easy for them .. . seemed to be working for me. . . . I was in 
Los Angeles ... you'll stay... itll save you a lot of time and trouble.” a hurry... 






. . . but TWA looked after me so well I . . « when I arrived at Los Angeles, I felt Coming home? We knew exactly what we 


nearly forgot how urgent the job was (better completely calm, collected and rarin’ to go were going to do... as I told James, ° Can't 
not tell James that). It’s really wonderful ... good thing I was . . . James and J had think why we ever flew any other way. 
what TWA’s brand of comfort can do for a pretty hard selling job to do for those Let’s hurry back TWA—it'll give us time 
one’s morale ... In fact... contracts we wanted. to relax”’. 


For full details of daily TWA services from 

London to 60 US. cities and particulars of 

i TWA’s Air Travel Plan (for business travellers) 
fu or TWA’s Time Pay Plan (for travel now and 
' payment later), see your travel agent, or "phone 
Trans World Airlines, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. 
TRAfalgar 1234. TWA Manchester, BLAck- 
friars 4649. 
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Washington, D.C. 


: "THIS year, for the first time, poth London and Washington 

| : | ire conducting their examination of defence within the 

same frame of reference. The British Government’s decision 

in the words of the Defence White Paper, “ increasing 

hasis must be placed on the deterrent,” that is offensive 

power and nuclear weapons, aligns its basic strategic 

cepts with those of the United States. The increasing 

4 {merican preoccupation with air and civil defence, intensi- 

: fied by the terrifying statistics about radio-active fall-out 

; sed by the Atomic Energy Commission last month, 

-s the continent in the same physical predicament as the 

But there is still a considerable difference in the 

‘° and purpose, for the question to be determined in 

London seems to centre on the amount of deterrent force 

; that should be gradually imposed upon a framework of 

entional weapons. Many planners and politicians in 

\ington, on the other hand, worry at the spectacle of the 

ied States’s steadily expanding strategic and military 

1mitments in Asia while the eventual military strength 
can be deployed there is being gradually reduced, 

e American debate is not exactly a new one: it has been 

ig on for nearly two years—ever since the present Joint 

ts of Staff assumed office in August, 1953, and began 

‘vise the American defence establishment in the light 

the Korean armistice. The main elements of their 

ion, with the one exception of the steady and continued 

insion of the Strategic Air Command, were subjected to 

‘us and responsible criticism as they became apparent. 

steady withdrawal of American divisions from Korea 

san to cause alarm, not only in the United States Army, 

in Japan and the Philippines as soon as it became clear 

no compensating central or mobile reserve of American 

und forces was going to be built up elsewhere in the 

vaciiic. The theory of “the immaculate war,” that 

\digenous forces belonging to the Asian and other allies 

the United States would henceforth provide the ground 

4 ops while the United States provided only their air and 

val support, has been heavily criticised by many 

: \mericans, They have felt that to allocate the dirty jobs to 

\sians while retaining the clean ones for Americans would 

. ate psychological divisions sufficient to split any of the 
isting Far Eastern collective security pacts wide open. 

This policy, of which Mr Dulles and Admiral Radford 
‘ere the principal architects, was stated explicitly by the 
‘ormer in his broadcast report on his recent Asian journey. 
“or military defence,” he said, “ we shall rely largely upon 
uobile allied power. ... We shall not need to build up large 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London, 


Is Deterrence Enough ? 


static forces at all points and the United States contribution 
will be primarily in terms of sea and air power.” 

The new element in the continuing strategic debate ia 
Washington is that the situation in and around Formosa 
exposes the Radford-Dulles plan of primary dependence on 
the deterrent value of mobile air and naval forces using 
nuclear weapons to the severest practical test at a time when 
the President seems finally to have accepted it but Congress 
has not. In all the explanations which have been given as 
to why the. United States cannot demand that the 
Nationalist Chinese forces evacuate Quemoy and the Matsu 
islands, and can give no public and specific answer to the 
question whether it will support them if they are attacked, 
the necessity of maintaining morale on Formosa has been 
accorded high priority. The majority opinion within the 
National Security Council is that if the Nationalist forces 
were asked to accept the affront to their hopes implicit in 
such a withdrawal, on top of the evacuation of the Tachens 
and the end of their dream of an American supported 
assault on the mainland, they might very well defect to 
the Communists. 


* 


The minority argument—that of General Ridgway and 
the United States Army—is that if the United States still 
had enough ground forces in being and in the Far East to 
commit two American divisions to the defence of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, this problem of Nationalist morale 
would not arise in anything like its present acute form. As 
Mr Joseph Harsch wrote in the Christian Science Momntor 
on February 16th: “There is a real doubt whether the 
policy of denying Formosa to the Chinese Communists can 
be sustained in the absence of such a commitment of United 
States ground troops. . . . Here is plainly a case where the 
army can keep the peace by depriving the Communists of 
a chance of obtaining a prize without war. This is General 
Ridgway’s strongest argument.” Similarly, the impressive- 
ness of Mr Dulles’s main presentation to the Bangkok con- 
ference in which he stressed the interaction—like fingers of 
a hand—of Seato, the Nationalist forces on Formosa, 
the twenty South Korean divisions and the potential military 
strength of Japan as deterrents to aggression, was somewhat 
marred by the simultaneous collapse of civil order in 
Cambodia. The army’s argument is that a “ fire brigade ” 
of mobile American ground forces, as a supplement, not an 
alternative, to deterrent forces, can help prevent such crises 
of confidence among Asian and Middle Eastern governments 
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which are under Communist pressure in a way that ships 
and aircraft can never do. 


Whether the Formosa crisis will have any effect in 
reversing the Administration’s decision to cut down the 
size of the army and to rely primarily upon indigenous 
forces in Asia is doubtful. It would mean a major reversal 
of slowly formulated judgments. In theory, a Democratic 
Congress might decide to rescind the reductions in the 
allocation of men and money to the army in the current 
budget. But the course of last year’s debate suggests that 
there are enough Democrats in the Senate who will vote 
with the Republicans on this subject to give the Admini- 
stration a majority. The impression is that the Democratic 
leadership will register sufficient doubts about the*present 
policy to stand well with future historians, without precipi- 
tating a battle with the Administration on an issue where 
the latter is on the politically popular side. 


x 


But Formosa has had one useful effect in that it has 
forced the Administration to redefine Mr Dulles’s policy 
of “massive retaliation.” In his broadcast, Mr Dulles 
showed that he was aware how much harm the threat of this 
policy had done to America’s position in the eyes of 
Asian opinion. Massive retaliation has been superseded 
by a formula known as “measured retaliation,” or, as 
Mr James Reston puts it “the punishment will fit the 
crime, only double.” In Far Eastern terms, one may presume 
that a bombing and naval raid on Formosa means the 
destruction of Chinese mainland ports and the complex of 
airfields south of Shanghai; an attack on Quemoy means 
the destruction of the jet airstrips, shipping and gun posi- 
tions from which it is supported. This refinement repre- 
sents a notable restraint on the views of men like Admiral 
Radford, who believe that the Chinese Communist military 
potential should be destroyed sooner rather than later. It 
does nothing, however, to answer the question whether the 
United States, in the light of the consolidation of Asian 
opinion as represented by the forthcoming Bandoeng con- 
ference, would in the last resort dare to use its nuclear 
weapons. Great or relatively small, its strategic planning 
in the Far East is becoming increasingly dependent on 
them. 


The Politics of Taxation 


R SAM RAYBURN, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, is a shrewd politician. He knows 

that the Democrats must re-assert themselves as the party 
of “ the little man ” if they are to beat President Eisenhower 
in the next election. In the President’s Message on the 
State of the Union, moreover, Mr Rayburn detected a hint 
that the Republican Administration might propose a cut in 
individual income tax in 19§6, just before the Presidential 
campaign. “ Mr Sam” decided to strike first: to a Bill 
continuing the present §2 per cent corporate income tax 
level and extending present excise rates on liquor, auto- 
mobiles, petrol and cigarettes for another year, he added a 
rider providing for a cut of $20 in everyone’s personal 
income tax for 1955. Such a cut would take some § million 
people off the federal tax rolls altogether and would soothe 
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those voters who disapproved of the recent raise in pay 
voted for itself by Congress. Under Mr Rayburn’s firm 
generalship, the amended Bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by 210 votes to 205. 

The Administration sprang into outraged action 


an 

enounced the proposed $20 cut as a piece of y vr 

politics which would reduce federal revenue by some $2.2 
billion a year. The Democrats riposted by pointing oy 
that the Administration had cut taxes by $7.4 billion last 
year and that the benefits had gone to stockholders on divi. 
dend income. It was now “ the little man’s ” turn to share 
in national prosperity. Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, argued that last year’s cuts had been desioned 


to broaden the tax base by stimulating investment and pr 
duction. The battle was fought out before the Senate 
Finance Committee and the latter heard Mr Leon Key- 
serling, formerly chairman of President Truman’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, testify that rising unemployment 
and economic “slack” made an even larger tax reduction 
desirable. Nevertheless, the committee rejected the amended 
Bill by 9 votes to 6. Instrumental in this rejection were 
two of the most respected Democratic leaders, Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, chairman of the committee, and Senato 
George of Georgia. Both of them put their conservative 
convictions before party loyalty and political tactics. It is 
expected that the Senate as a whole will reject the Bill 
by anywhere from six to twenty votes. 


2 
a | 


But that dees not mean that “ Mr Sam” is beaten. If 
the Senate turns down the Bill, it must be thrashed out 
in a joint House-Senate conference to which Mr Rayburn 
will send representatives of his choice. . Moreover, if 


the stalemate can be dragged out until March 31st, the 
Treasury will be in serious trouble for the present corporate 
and excise taxes will have expired and it will face a loss 
of $2,800 million next year. The Administration may have 
to choose between that loss and the loss involved in Mr 
Rayburn’s amendment. So far, the President has made 
it clear that he will veto the Bill if it contains the $20 cut 
and that he will not be frightened by the “time squeeze.” 
But some form of compromise appears to be in the making. 
The Democrats do not wish to risk a serious internal split 
and the Administration cannot let itself be portrayed too 
long as a spoil-sport. 


Oil for the Lamps of Asia 


7. entire pattern of American foreign aid has been 

shifting east of Suez since 1952. In that year, Europe 
received 75 per cent of all military and economic funds. 
This year, the Far East is to receive 55 per cent and it 1s 
estimated that in the fiscal year 1955-56, 75 per cent of 
total aid and 60 per cent of non-military funds will go t 
Asia. The actual figures will not be disclosed before the 
Administration presents its foreign aid programme to Com- 
gress in April, but Mr Stassen’s visit to seven Asiatic coun- 
tries and the Bangkok conference have focused altention 
on what America is proposing to do. 

It is well knewn that Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Mr Stassen, the director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, an agency scheduled for extint 
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tion on June 30th; have mot seen eye to eye on the problem 
of aid to Asia. Mr Humphrey feels that the ultimate safety 
of the west depends on American domestic prosperity. He 
is a stern advocate of a balanced budget and he is not 
convinced that large-scale monetary aid to underdeveloped 
countries does anything but demoralise the recipients. Mr 
Eisenhower is one of his best listeners and many congres- 
sional leaders incline to similar views. Mr Stassen, on the 
other hand, feels that the fight against Communism in Asia 
has reached a critical stage and that the United States cannot 
hope to bolster up its allies and keep its friends without a 
policy of swift and massive economic aid. It is thought 
that Mr “Dulles shares Mr Stassen’s anxiety. 

A compromise appears to have been worked out between 
the Treasury and the FOA. It calls for the expenditure in 
Asia of about one billion dollars, some $200 million of 
which will be incorporated in a special fund to be used 
on a “regional basis,” in projects involving two or 
more Asian countries. It is not yet clear how the 
projected American aid is to tie in with the Colombo 
Plan and the conference of Afro-Asian nations meeting in 
Indonesia in April may want to re-examine the whole pro- 
gramme. Finally, it is by no means certain that Congress 
is prepared to appropriate the money. Old-fashioned but 
direct military co-operation, as is taking place between 
American officers and native troops in Vietnam, seems more 
to its taste. 


Taking Wall Street’s Pulse 


ECURITY prices on Wall Street, which have continued 

to break new ground despite the uncertainties of the 
London market, received their first significant setback this 
week. By Tuesday evening, the prices of some stocks had 
dropped by as much as $5 to reach their lowest level for 
the current session. For this reverse, certain investors point 
an accusing finger at the investigation now being carried 
on by the Senate Banking and Currency Committee at the 
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request of Senator Fulbright, into the state of health « 


stock exchanges. 


Public hearings, which started a week ago, havc 


far been concerned mainly with comparisons be: 
1955 and 1929. Senator Fulbright wanted to 
whether “the wheel of history was about to 
a full turn”” Mr Keith Funston and Mr F 
McCormick—presidents, respectively, of the New 
Stock Exchange and the American Stock Exchang: 
fied to the soundness of the present boom and ex; 
their personal belief that if would continue. Howeve: 
reassurances faded somewhat when Professor Galb: 
Harvard University, told the committee that 
“ unhealthy elements ” in the boom and urged the 
ment to increase the present 60 per cent margin : 
on stock purchases to 100 per cent. Another 
of the enquiry which cast its shadow on Wall Str 
the committee’s decision to investigate the impact of « 
orders on the price of certain stocks. Senator Fulbr 
asked the Defence Department for a list of 100 com; 
aircraft issues led the way in Tuesday’s decline. 

Senator Fulbright has already found several po: 
wishes to pursue further: he is suspicious of stock 
tipsters, such as Mr Walter Winchell ; he wants to 
more about the use of inside information by office: 
tors and large shareholders of publicly-held compan 
he questions the ethics of promotional campaigns | 
exchanges to persuade the small man to “buy a s! 
American industry.” In this connection it has been | 
out that there are today seven and one half millio: 
holders in the United States and that nearly one-thir. 
earnings of less than $5,000 a year and only one « 
earn more than $10,000. 

The congressional enquiry is being pursued in a 
light-hearted and “friendly” manner and shou! 
seriously disturb the tempo on Wall Street. Howc 


is unfortunate that at a time when investors are particu 
sensitive such an investigation should be conducted 
publicly and so near to the headlines. Moreover, not 
the members of the committee are proving themselves 
altogether up to the complexities of their subject; : 
one point in the proceedings a self-styled “ama 
investor” came to the rescue of the bewildered Sen 
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with some simple explanations on how stock indexes 
worked. At least Senator Fulbright has discovered one 


important point. “Who does make money on th 


~L 
STOCK 


market ?” he asked. Mr Funston replied: “ The people 


who own the stock that goes up.” 


The Risks of Security 


AST week, the Administration finally took a few 


steps towards meeting the mounting criticism ©: 
internal security programme. A number of recom: 


tions were submitted to President Eisenhower > 
Brownell, the Attorney General, and were imme 
accepted. Henceforth, any government employee thr 
with dismissal on grounds of alleged disloyalty will be 
a detailed statement of the charges against him. The *: 


officers of his department will interview the suspect: 
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-- and give him a chance to clear matters up at once. 
ngs before security boards must henceforth be 
ed by legal o licers, and when two government depart- 
disagree in their findings, the case_must be submitted 

Justice Department. Finally, efforts will be made 

\duce government witnesses to testify against the 

4d “so long as production of such witnesses would 

pardise the national security.” 

. latter point is crucial and has been brought into 
focus by a case now pending before the Supreme 
It concerns Dr John Peters who was dismissed ‘in 
1m his post as specia! consultant to the Public Health 

Dr Peters challenged the constitutionality of his 
on the ground that he was not allowed to 
hostile witnesses and that this violated the 
rocess Of law. Dr Peters’s brief appears to 
ruck uneasy chords in the Justice Department 
Nevertheless, and in spite of the new recommenda- 

\ir Brownell has asked the Supreme Court to dismiss 
He claims that the removal of a federal employee 
scretionary executive function to which due process 
\ot apply. He urges, moreover, that national security 

{ be imperilled if the government were compelled to 
the identity of its undercover informers and agents. 

there are those who point out that dismissal from 

rnment service may impair a man’s ability to earn a 
in any other job and that due process of law must be 
ved where “ property” is involved. The Supreme 

t’s decision will affect the whole procedure of loyalty 

tigations. 

Che case of Dr Peters is not the only one to have aroused 
issioned and critical attention. The recent dismissal 
Mir Wolf Ladejinsky by the Department of Agriculture, 
lowed by his appointment to the Foreign Operations 
inistration, revealed the bewildering lack of unified 
dards and principles in the government’s security pro- 
imme. In Congress, Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, 
| Senator Stennis of Mississippi have introduced a resolu- 
n to establish a bi-partisan commission on government 
rity. The Senate’s Civil Service Committee, headed by 
ator Jehnston of- South Carolina, has been voted 

),000 to conduct a “ full and complete investigation ” of 

loyalty programme. Thirdly, the New York City Bar 

ciation, with a grant from the Ford Foundation, is 
ducting a detailed study of 200 “ risk firings.” 

(he fact that these inquiries are meeting with 
casing public support is due, in large part, to the 
tacular turnabout of several government informers in 

‘nt weeks. Among the outstanding cases are those of 

Harvey Matusow, who now claims that he has been 

, before congressional committees for years, and that 

Mrs Marie Natwig. This middle-aged and obviously 

able woman had made circumstantial allegations about 

posed prewar associations with the Communist party of 

“dward Lamb. The latter is a wealthy proprietor of 

‘papers and radio stations in Pennsylvania and was 

‘ying to the Federal Communications Commission for 

extension on one of his licences. Mrs Natwig attributed 

derogatory statements against Mr Lamb to coercion 
the FCC’s principal lawyer. No sooner had she been 

d out of the case than Mr Lowell Watson, who, like 
Matusow, was one of the’ Department of Justice’s 

.ccredited informers,” announced that he too had testi- 


“d falsely against Mr Lamb. Thus, in the course of a - 
ugle week, it was possible to scrutinise in the flesh three 





representatives of that exceedingly powerful and normally 
anonymous class, the authors of “ derogatory information ” 
on whose basis so many government employees have been 
dismissed. No wonder the incensed Attorney-General is 
seeking to obtain more expedient and rigid laws against 
perjurers and has already begun proceedings against Mrs 
Natwig in order to discredit her recantation. 

While no one denies the need for protection against 
subversion, and while any government is entitled to regard 
public service as a privilege rather than a right, neither 
of these shopworn arguments can excuse the infliction of 
heavy penalties on the mere word of anonymous and often 
unstable informers. Although the civil servant has the 
right to a hearing before a board recruited from outside his 
department, this appearance of judicial procedure has, up to 
now, been mostly sham. Moreover, the civil servant is often 
out of work for upwards of a year waiting for his case t 
advance, and even if the decision is favourable, holding out 
the prospect of reinstatement and back pay, it may be 
disregarded by the head of the department. So far, there 
has been no provision for central review and the new 
recommendations do not provide for one except in the case 
of inter-departmental conflict. 

It would be difficult to imagine a system more calculated 
to produce acute frustration and a sense of injustice. The 
criterion that no one should be kept in government service 
whose presence is not “clearly compatible with national 
security,” could—if literally interpreted—eliminate practi- 
cally anyone. Mrs Natwig and Mr Matusow may yet atone 
for their sins by helping to discredit the system which made 
these sins possible and remunerative. 


The Consumer is for Burning 


New York 

REPORT that ignores the impact of atomic energy 

on the future pattern of fuel consumption can scarcely 
claim to have formulated a “national fuel policy.” And 
one which pays the merest lip service. to the interests of 
consumers, merits the charge of catering unduly to those of 
fuel producers. This is the general impression given by 
the release, two weeks ago, of the long-awaited report of 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy—a distinguished group of seven 
cabinet officers, including the Secretaries of State, Defence 
and the Treasury. 

Three groups of producers stand to benefit most from 
this influential document. In the first place, the committee 
concludes, without giving its reasons, that price regulation 
and control of the 4,000 independent natural gas producers 
by the Federal Power Commission is not in the public 
interest—a decision which contradicts the findings of the 
Supreme Court last June upholding the legality of federal 
control. The wind is now set fair for the introduction 
of a Bill to give effect to this recommendation but it is 
expected to encounter strong opposition from the repre- 
sentatives of the heavy gas-consuming states ; Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee has already castigated the com- 
mittee’s report as a “ weasel-worded” sacrifice of con- 
sumers. Moreover, the President has made it clear that he 
has not yet made up his mind on the issue. 
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In the name of both the coal industry and domestic oil 
producers, the committee emphatically supports the volun- 
tary limitation of foreign oil imports, with an implied threat 
of congressional action if this regulation is not observed. 
Such a policy is in blatant contradiction to the committee’s 
virtuous call for an end to currency discrimination by 
foreign countries against American coal. Moreover, the limi- 
tation of oil imports would bring little relief to the coal 
industry which irrevocably lost its most important markets 
when the railways switched to diesel-burning locomotives 
and domestic consumers turned to natural gas. The com- 
mittee had, however, some more practical suggestions with 
which to regale coal producers: that the railways should be 
asked to reduce the present profitable level of freight rates 
on coal ; that coal exports should be subsidised to offset the 
higher shipping costs which result from the requirement that 
§0 per cent of all foreign aid shipments be carried in Ameri- 
can vessels ; and that federal agencies purchasing coal should 
assist in stabilising the domestic market. But on the under- 
lying problem of the industry, which is the necessity of 
reducing costs through increased mechanisation, and on 
the need for research into the more efficient utilisation of 
coal the report has little to say. 


Viva Senor Nixon! 


N the past twelve months, the Caribbean area has been 
plagued with unrest. Civil war in Guatemala was fol- 
lowed by political assassination in Panama and by a minia- 
ture invasion of Costa Rica by forces trained and equipped 
in Nicaragua. These events have left a legacy of tension 
in many of the small republics, particularly in Honduras. 
Washington has watched events with some anxiety because 
the Caribbean area, with its vital strategic positions and its 
widespread economic inequalities, is a classical breeding 
ground for extreme nationalism and even Communism. 
Special importance was attached, therefore, to a four-week 
tour of the ten Caribbean nations which has just been 
carried out by Mr Nixon, the Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Mr Nixon’s powers of tact and diplomacy were severely 
tested during his trip. In El Salvador he discovered that 
most of the population either believed that . President 
Roosevelt was still in the White House or wished he were. 
In Nicaragua, President Somoza propelled his guest through 
a blood-curdling exhibit of weapons supposedly captured 
from Costa Ricans. In the Dominican Republic, the Arch- 
bishop of Santo Domingo saw fit to express the hope that 
Mr Nixon would soon return as President of the United 
States. Nevertheless, Mr Nixon returned to Washington 
with a number of concrete suggestions. Principally, he 
urged the countries of the Caribbean and Central America 
to form a regional coalition, thus expanding the present 
Organisation of Central American States. Mr Nixon 
promised that he would press for completion of the Texas 
to Panama section of the Pan American Highway that is 
intended to link Canada to Argentina. He also pledged his 
support for speedy aid to Guatemala and for a reconsidera- 
tion of the Cuban sugar problem. 

Even as the Vice-President was making his tour, the 
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first Inter-American Investment Conference met in New 
Orleans. Sponsored by the city’s International House and 
Time-Life International, it was attended by nearly 800 
American and Latin American businessmen and was 
inaugurated by a special message from President Eisen- 
hower. The purpose of the conference was to interest 
United States investors in some 350 Latin American pro- 
jects requiring more than $250 million. During the con- 
ference, a group of financiers announced the creation of a 
multi-million dollar trust fund to channel money to approved 
Latin American enterprises. The conference itself wil! try 
to meet annually and will be represented in New Orleans 
by a permanent Bureau of Inter-American Investment, 


SHORTER NOTES 


The 300,000 faculty members of private colleges and 
universities, whose present annual salaries range from $3.000 
to $15,000, have been offered a collective salary increase of 
at least $50 million by the Ford Foundation. Universities 
receiving a Foundation grant for salary rises will be asked 
to increase the sum on a percentage basis, from funds obtain- 
able from other sources, and according to their own financial 
situation. The objective of the new Ford programme is to 
achieve a higher level of education by making the academic 
profession more financially attractive to qualified personnel. 


* 


The Federation of American Scientists has expressed its 
concern over the potentially harmful effects of nuclear tests. 
It has called upon the United Nations to undertake a study 
of the problem of radioactive contamination. . The Federa- 
tion is. urging the UN to obtain scientific opinions on the 
biological and genetic effects of radiation on human beings 
and to make recommendations as to the procedures required 
to avoid exceeding the danger threshold. 


* 


After discovering a potential airfield and base sites to lay 
the foundation for future explorations and research on the 
Atlantic side of the Antarctic continent, the USS Atka is 


returning home from its voyage “ half-way around the 
world.” As a result of this survey, the United States hopes 
to establish several outposts in the Antarctic which will form 
part of a world-wide network of observation stations during 


the International Geophysical Year, 1957-58. 


* 


The fourth major bank merger within the last ha!!-yeat 
has been approved by the directors of the Nationa! City 
Bank and the First National Bank of New York. The share- 
holders of First National will receive from National City 
$550 a share for the 300,000 shares outstanding. The new 
“First National City Bank,” with deposits of $6.2 bi lion, 
will still be second in New York to the proposed Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. 
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There is no room for doubt in the factory. The confident Production Mana; knows 


that each “ feeder” factory will supply his final assembly line smoothly a; ithout 


delay. This complete co-ordination can exist only if the many and varied idiary 
processes, which govern the manufacture of piece parts, function perfe: 
The engineers of Cossor Instruments Division examine the needs of indys) 
in order to provide test instruments to analyse the behaviour of m. 
mechanisms throughout the stages of their development. These |: 
iJtustrate the practical application of electronics to modern industry. 
Truly this is an electronic age, in which the Cossor Group of 
Companies has always played a major part—in tele\:: 
marine and aeronautical radar, in communications cx 


and electronic instruments and components. 


Photograph by courtesy of 
Morris Motors, Lid. Cowley, 
Oxford. 
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The World Overseas 





-7 New Leaf for Ethiopia 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ADDIS ABABA 


. pe the salient feature of Ethiopia is that» it 
ize is nobody’s business but its own. The Conquering 


, of the Tribe of Judah, Elect of God, is comparable in.’ 


:odern history only with the Tsar of Russia or the Sultan of 
Turkey, who, had they held their thrones, might have 
ved the same opportunities as the Emperor Haile 
issie. The Ethiopian autocracy is as yet unimpaired by 
‘stern constitutional accretions, Somehow, the country 
skipped the epoch of democracy ;,a fact which 
makes this land of about 15 million inhabitants: a real 
riosity—something as foreign to contemporary Africa as 
; to Europe, eastern or western. In its splendid isolation, 
$ quite impervious to the 
d war. From a stay-in 
rare atmosphere - the 
itor emerges soothed and 
iigoratéd, so long as he 
; not been trying to do 
business there. 
Ethiopia is evolving, not 
hrough the transplantation 
European . political: insti- 
tutions, but as a result of 
odernising improvements 
brought about by imperial os 
decree. ‘There-is not only- 
no legislature, but also no 
real deliberative cabinet. All 
iportant matters#@re under - 
direct control. of the 
Emperor, who is flanked -by 
nis Minister of the Pen, a 
kind of Grand Vizier and 
secretary-in-chief. Only two 
three other ministers have real power. There is no 
evidence that the parliament established by the constitu- 
tion of 1931 will, in the near future, become anything more 
‘han the dead letter it now is. Haile Selassie is generally 
interpreted as seeing himself as-an absolute ruler by divine 
right, who has in his generation the special task of 
reorientating the youth of his country. Before the Italian 
conquest, only a few hundred young Ethiopians had com- 
pleted their education abroad, and of these almost all were 













N.5 executed by the Italians for their alleged -part in the 
ae attempted assassination of the Viceroy, Marshal Graziani. 

Vherefore the problem of building up a class of Ethiopian 
USA) modern administrators which would gradually supersede the 





present effete notables has-had to be tackled entirely afresh. 

The way in which the Emperor has. set about this 
problem well illustrates his political mentality. Although no 
foreign power—not even the Soviet Union, which lan- 
guishes in its dim legation—is making any determined effort 
to secure large influence in Ethiopian affairs, the Emperor 
has, it seems, no intention of tempting them to do so. Thus 
it is a French Canadian Jesuit who has béen appointed 
rector of University College, the nucleus. of Ethiopian 
higher education, which was established in 1950. About 
two-thirds of the staff of the college are French Canadians 
and the remainder are Polish, or Russian exiles with a small 
British and American con- 
tingent. But the language of 
instruction is English. The 
aim of University College is, 
of course, partly to impart 
western . techniques and 
methods of © organisation ; 
but.also. it is designed to 
lead. the students to a better 
understanding: of their own 
tradition. In this double 
role the Jesuit — direction, 
which. is- formally debarred 
from ‘religious indoctrination 
and works in close: harmony 
with the French-speaking 
Emperor, is very sensitive to 
the creative potential of 
Ethiopian intelligence. Upon 
the success of the college 
the success of the whole 
modernisation programme 
depends, for until there are .young- Ethiopian adminis- 
trators,- it must remain a fragmentary affair in the hands 
of foreign advisers. 

Among these, of course, frustration tends to prevail, as 
in other underdeveloped countries ; the Ethiopian admini- 
strative aristocracy has a genius for crossing wires with the 
experts who are hired to help them. One of the chief lessons 
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. that private investors have learned is that Ethiopia, in spite 


of its rich economic potential, is an expensive place in which 
to operate because of the high rate of man-hours required to 
deal with its authorities. Nevertheless, some foreign enter- 
prises seem to be making the grade ; among them, for 
instance, the Dutch-managed sugar plantation at Wonji and 
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an Israeli firm of cattle-dealers which is pioneering the 
export, via Djibouti, of meat which it buys on the hoof 
in remote places from startled proprietors who have hitherto 
kept livestock for prestige reasons and rarely used a bank- 
note. To this and other agricultural fields the government, 
plus the Point Four authorities, are planning to attract 
foreign concessionaires. 

The scope for agricultural development in the central 
province of Shoa is almost boundless, for the land, which is 
rich and fairly accessible, could become a granary for the 
Middle East. In other large areas of Ethiopia which are 
badly served by roads the farmers know only subsistence 
agriculture. Transport costs tend in general to prohibit 
agriculture for market. These obstacles are being steadily, 
if slowly, tackled by the Development Bank of Ethiopia 
which is fed partly by loans from the International Bank, 
amounting to $E8.§ million since 1950. 

It must be said that the capital outlay made by the 
Ethiopian government has been rather small in relation to 
the improvement in its revenue. In the four years of a 
coffee boom which reached its zenith in August, 1954, 
revenues have been increased by about 35 per cent and 
expenditure, including development expenditure, only by 
about 10 per cent. As development expenditure is running 
at only about 17 per cent of total expenditure, the young 
Ethiopian wh a foreign degree in economics is far from 
satisfied. 

But Ethiopia’s major postwar event is the coffee boom. 
In the autumn of 1949 the world price of coffee doubled 
within a few weeks, and after some years of steadiness rose 
by a further 50 per cent during 1954. This has meant a 
five-fold increase of the value of Ethiopia’s coffee exports 
and the doubling of their volume. Even after a decline in 
world prices, the industry is still earning well. Its response 
to the increased demand was remarkable in view of the fact 
that most of the coffee was harvested wild or else forest- 
cultivated by very primitive methods. In the last few 
years the wild crop has been about worked to a standstill 
and it is now probable that only the planting of new trees 
can increase production further. For this the growers 
require both financial aid and technical assistance. 


Prosperity Through Coffee 


Coffee exports now represent nearly sixty per cent of 
Ethiopia’s total exports and the coffee export duty is 
thought to have provided as much as $E9 million out of a 
total revenue of about $Eroo million in the financial year 
1952-1953. At a time when world coffee production is 
exceeding consumption by one million bags, such depend- 
ence upon a single crop may be dangerous, unless Ethiopian 
producers pay much more attention to selection and grad- 
ing. As things are, the traveller in the coffee-growing dis- 
tricts of the south-west sees evidence enough of prosperity 
among the working people as well as the proprietors ; women 
in bright new cottons, sewing machines, shoes, and corru- 
gated roofs replacing thatch. It is significant, however, that 
the coffee boom which entailed a considerable increase in 
purchasing power, has not driven up prices as a whole. 

Ethiopia is really still basking in a kind of Indian summer 
of Italian colonialism. There are just enough roads and 
lorries for the necessary minimum of internal trade ; there 
are just enough buildings to provide a fair amount of 
public amenities, at least in Shoa. There are villas, 
garages, hotels and Pompeian public baths for the rich 
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and the foreign. advisers. Italian is still the lineug 
franca and the sole European language understood by 
Ethiopians outside the intelligentsia. Yet the Italian 
veneer, which, it must be recognised, gives a delightfy! 
finish to the Amharas’ fine manners and kindly na; Ire, 
is bound to wear off soon. To speak Italian was 
itself perhaps the greatest innovation ever made by a 
race jealous of its customs and distrustful of change 
What is evident to the visitor is that the ruling Amhara 
race has an ancient way of life that has not yet 
seriously challenged by anything which Ethiopia 
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imported. How, in purely Ethiopian terms, will the 
Emperor bring about the changes which he wishes to see ? 
How, for instance, will he overcome the allergy of the 
educated against learning jobs that entail putting on 


overalls ? Once during a display of some agricultural 
machinery the Emperor was informed that the young man 
who was sullying his hands in order to demonstrate per- 
formance and maintenance was a umiversity graduate, 
“What I need as an exhibit here,” said the Emperor, “ is 


not that tractor ; it is that young man.” 


Two Years Without Stalin 


HE second anniversary of Stalin’s death evoked no 
lamentation from Moscow radio last week—although 
in all the satellite capitals pawans of praise for the dead 
“leader of genius” went up. There is no question of his 
being deliberately stripped of honour in his own country; 
if there was, Warsaw and Budapest would not have dared 
to praise him. It is more probable that the present Soviet 
leaders were anxious not to evoke his memory too plainly 
at a moment when it is uncomfortably lively. For Stalin’s 
ghost walked the Kremlin last month when Malenkoy was 
publicly humbled. 

Indeed, the history of Russia in the past two years can 
be largely written in terms of the conflict between those 
who argued that the Stalinist political structure and pro- 
duction pattern were outworn, and those who held that 
little could be changed with impunity. Immediately after 
the old despot’s death, the stage seemed set for rapid 
changes. His heirs, led by Malenkov and Beria, facing a 
population which obviously hoped that the changes would 
be pleasant ones, switched into reverse the “ vigilance” 
campaign launched during Stalin’s last months of life, and 
heartened the public with much talk of civil liberties, peace, 
and plenteous food and household goods. The Jewish 
doctors were exonerated, their torturers in turn denounced, 
and the anti-semitic wave curbed. An amnesty for minor 
and non-political offenders was proclaimed, and a new legal 
code promised. Beria, the supreme policeman, warned his 
subordinates to watch their step ; Beria, the Georgian, had 
an obvious hand in the check to the “Russifiers” in 
minority areas. And, at a decent interval, the satellites 
also began to adopt the neW course. 

The conservatives, however, were quick to point out the 
dangers, and the difficulties with supplies that followed the 
relaxing of discipline were strong arguments for them to 
use. The June rising in Eastern Germany doubtless 
clinched their case and brought the first phase of the post- 
Stalin era to an end. Beria was the first victim of the 
swinging pendulum. Much of the popular applause that 
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greeted his fall was genuine enough ; how many Russians 
would see a setback-for.a reform movement in the execu- 
ion of the head of the dreaded MVD ? The army’s reward 
for its share in his removal was to be freed of the grip 
the security services. Soon afterwards Khrushchev 
was officially named First Secretary of the Soviet Com- 
nunist Party. He had in fact headed the secretariat since 
{alenkov was forced to leave it, “ because of pressure of 
rk,” only a fortnight after Stalin’s death ; and he had 
as been able to imitate Stalin in filling key Party posts 
‘hroughout the country with his own men. But 
Khrushchev’s followers won no final victory when Beria 
s overthrown. Malenkov, dexterously changing horses in 
idstream, retained not only the premiership but also a 
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vide degree of command ; and the silent struggle continued. 

Beria had gone, but not all the new policies of the first 

phase had gone with him. True, the promised legal code 

as now forgotten ; but it was evidently still felt that living 
standards must be quickly raised. In a major speech in 
August, 1953, Malenkov promised a “sharp rise” in the 

supply of consumer goods “ within two to three years.” He 

d not, as is now implied, belittle the importance of heavy 

. dustry but he argued that the mighty Soviet state could 
: now afford to do more for its people. It was an indirect 
ttack on the niggardly Stalin who had kept the purse strings 

too tight. Soviet propaganda now dwelt on household 
equipment and television sets, instead of plugging heavy 

4 industry in the name of “ vigilance” and dogma. At the 
same time, Malenkov announced new incentives for the 
larmer. Khrushchev lost no time in climbing on to this 
bandwagon with promises to revive livestock production and 

mprove food supplies. As time went on, Khrushchev stole 

: more and more of the limelight, particularly in regard to the 
‘ popular topic of food ; he revealed the grain shortages and 
began the present hectic drive to “ conquer virgin lands.” 
But the very necessity for that drive showed how little 

fruit the 1953 agricultural policy had borne. Last year, 

with poor harvests, food shortages were felt throughout the 
country. At the same time the state planners, needing 

d rectives for the new five-year plan, complained that 

, durable consumer goods, especially housing, were proving 
the a dangerous competitor for scarce resources. At this point 
1 to Khrushchev’s faction evidently made a decisive stand against 
tless the policy of quick plenty, and gained the upper hand. 
ost- During the second half of 1954 a violent press campaign 
the | was launched against the “ vulgarisers of Marxism” who 
put their main emphasis on consumer goods. Soon after- 
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~ wards, Khrushchev declared that the building of factories 


must take priority over housing. The battle was won, and 
when he and Bulganin set off for Peking in October they 
were probably already Russia’s new leaders. 


There will long be dispute about the interplay between 
foreign and domestic policies in this obscure drama. It is 
arguable, on the one hand, that Stalin’s first successors, both 
more nervous than him and more imaginative in their deal- 
ing with the outside world, linked their plans for an easier 
life at home directly to their diplomatic strategy ; that their 
triumphs in the latter field were the creation of the “ Geneva 
mood ” and the French rejection of the EDC last summer 3; 
and that the swift appearance of the Western European 
Union plan on the heels of the EDC enabled the Khrushchev 
school to claim that the western alliance could not be dis- 
rupted by blandishment, and that armaments and heavy 
industry must not be jeopardised to please the consumer. 


But the logical links in this chain can be challenged. 
Malenkov first brandished the Soviet hydrogen bomb 
at the very moment when he gave his pledges to the 
consumer. He sent Molotov to Geneva to compromise, but, 
earlier, to Berlin to stonewall. He cut the 1954 defence 
budget, at least on paper, but his successors now claim that 
Russia caught up with America in regard to nuclear weapons 
during Malenkov’s premiership. It can likewise be argued 
that the present disenchantment of the Soviet consumer is 
necessitated by a genuine failure to establish an adequate 
heavy industrial basis for agriculture and light industry ; 
and that a new wave of propaganda, for domestic consump- 
tion, about external threats is needed to persuade the public 
to take its disappointment quietly. And there is no doubt 
that the budget presented in February, with its emphasis 
on armaments and heavy industry, was at least in part a 
contribution to the campaign against Western Union ; or 
that the new government is already showing itself as capable 
of making friendly gestures abroad as the old one. 


Meanwhile the new structure of the Soviet leadership 
must be regarded as provisional. The army, as always at 
moments of stress, has gained new ground ; Marshal Zhukov 
is now defence minister, and Bulganin’s appointment as 
premier implies a compromise between army and Party. 
Khrushchev is rid of his greatest rival, but he does not yet 
occupy Stalin’s vacant seat. A new period of struggle seems 
inevitable. But the post-1953 “thaw” has left its mark. 
Each time a leader is dismissed, not all his policies go with 
him; and the victors in turn develop new divisions. 
The policies of Beria and Malenkov were popular because 
of the people’s inarticulate aspirations towards freedom 
and -wellbeing, and if Khrushchev intends to silence these 
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aspirations he must revive the theme of “the fatherland ~ 


in danger”: and the “ vigilance” campaign. Soldiers, 
however, tend to come off best in a period of sabre-rattling, 
and Zhukov will not be’sent back to Odessa as easily as 
Stalin sent. him after the war- Two years after Stalin’s 
death the problems of the succession and of Russia’s future 
course seem as lfisettled as ever, and as obscure. 


Mr Deshmukh’s Budget 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LNDTA 


R DESHMUKH, the Indian Finance Minister, has 

budgeted. from success ;- and the success_is: not: the 
less great because he has been modest about it. Last year he 
took a-big chance. He decided that if he had to choose 
between fulfilling India’s five-year plan and deficit finance, 
he would take deficit finance. The pundits were doubtful, but 
he plunged nevertheless ; and, aided by an excellent mon- 
soon, he has been triumphantly vindicated. Of his capital ex- 
penditure, in 1954-§5, £156 million is being met by created 
treasury. bills ; yet currency in circulation has gone up by 
only £57 million ; the balance of payments in 1954 was. £3 
million in sutplus, and both wholesale prices and the cost 
of living dropped considerably—wheat, for example, by 16 
per cent. The government has been rewarded for its concen- 
tration on agricultural development, There has been the 
food and the cloth to mop up extra purchasing power ; and 
in the countryside the proportion of produce going into the 


market for money has been going up steadily as increasing _ 


output moves the peasant further above the subsistence line. 
There is a genuine need for an expanding money supply ; 
and in India this comes mainly from the government, not 
from the banks.' Demand deposits went up only three- 
quarters as much as currency in circulation. 

In 1955-56, therefore, Mr Deshmukh is giving the country 
a larger dose of the same medicine. This year’s deficit finance 
is to be £239 million. This is rather over half the size of 
the ordinary revenue budget, and nearly twice as much as 
Mr Deshmukh expects to get from net borrowing and 
foreign aid together. But it is well under half the total 
amount which is to be spent on the plan. The Centre 
alone is spending, or lending for others to spend, {432.5 
million on capital account, and to that one has to add the 
very large amounts being spent on development out of 
revenue—such items as schools and hospitals, which bring 
in no tangible return. Total expenditure on the plan 
in the coming year may well approach one-third of the 
total planned for the five years. There is not only more 
money to be spent, there is more capacity to spend it as 
organisations are expanded and technicians trained. Indeed, 
the increases in the backward states are positively spectacu- 
lar. And the increases are being obtained soundly, 
by steadily pushing ahead on every priority front from 
steel to irrigation, and from electric power to railways, 

All of this has not been obtained without a considerable 
increase in taxation. Except for higher taxes on agriculture 
in Madras, and the betterment levies on newly irrigated land 
which are being introduced in half a dozen states, no new 
taxes are being levied by the states. These are at the 
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Centre ; they will produce {19 million and are aly | a 
first instalment. Mr’ Deshmakh has recently received | 
report of his Taxation Enquiry Commission, and he has 
made it clear that he intends in due course to accept m 
of their recommendations ; he ‘was limited this year by tin 
Already, however, one can see a pattern in Mr De, 
mukh’s taxes. The “ socialistic pattern of society ” to whic! h 
the Congress recently so, enthusiastically pledged itself 
means in India economic equality above all; so earned 
income relief is to go or be reduced on the larger incomes, 
air-conditioned railway fares have gone up, the supertax 
limit has been moved down from £1,875 per annum to 
£1,500 per annum and perquisites, entertainment allow- 
ances and compensation for losing a job or a managing 
agency are to-be taxed; for a -senior-salaried businessman 
this may. easily mean. a) quite ruinous increase in tax ; Mc 
Deshmukh is-clearly prepared to go along way to meet the 
demand that there should be a ceiling placed on all incomes. 
- Nevertheless, there are not‘enough-tich in India for them 


‘to beable to pay for development alone.” The poor must 


also. bear’ their share 5 and this. they are going to have 
to do through excises—a policy begun by Sir Jeremy Rais- 
man in the early war days. This. year’s instalment includes 
a sharp increase in the taxes on cotton cloth and sugar, and 
new excises: on such. everyday items “as -woollen cloth and 
electric bulbs. At the same time, these*excises are used to 
protect employment in the cottage industries. Mill-made 
cloth pays, handloom cloth is subsidised ; sugar pays, gur 
does not ; and cottage matches have had their excise reduced. 
It is a waste of resources ;-but with unemployment the oppo- 
sition’s major stick, it is, temporarily at least, perhaps inevit- 
able. Finally, Mr Deshmukh has carried a little further four 
policies he has now been pursuing for some time ; first rais- 
ing duties and reducing quantitative restrictions ; second, 
adjusting export duties to what the traffic will bear; 
third, putting imported raw materials as far as possible on 
the free list ; and fourth, and most important, however the 
consumer is squeezed, the encouragement of industry ; there 
is to be an investment allowance of 25 per cent in addition 
to ordinary depreciation and losses may in future be carried 
forward indefinitely. 


German Socialists and 
Democracy 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BONN 


T would not be too much to say that the fate of 
Germany’s new-born parliamentary democracy hangs 00 
the decisions that are now being made by the Social-Demo- 
crat and Trade Union Federation leaders. The question 's 
—will they accept the fact that the Bundestag has voted lor 
ratification of the Paris treaties? Will they, as Dr Adenauer 
hopes, co-operate in setting up the new army, and ensure 
that it will protect the democratic state in the troubled umes 
to come? Or will they continue to rouse public opinion 
against the army, with demonstrations, unofficial plebiscites 
and other appeals to “ the people ” ? 
One thing is certain. The Communist call for united 
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“Til give eighty-two million!” says Father Thames 


(HE HUGE FORD FACTORY AT DAGENHAM uses 82 
million gallons of Thames water every day—enough 
to float a battleship. Why this enormous quantity? 

.. mainly for the Blast Furnace and the big Power 
House, For rorp make their own iron, produce their 
own electricity. What does this mean to you asa user 
of motor transport? It means higher quality at lower 

osts. The unique siting of the Dagenham Factory 


Foros PrRooucTtTs — THE 


affords the benefits of waterborne transport of raw 
materials and finished products—saving in costs both 
ways—and the advantages of cheap and abundant 
water for producing iron and electrieity at lowest 
cost. These large fundamental savings in overheads 
are passed on to you, the user of Ford products. “Ford 
*5-Star’ Motoring—the best at lowest cost’’ is not a mere 
claim: it is a fact,*based on facts like those above. 
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of Dagenham 


Best AT Lowesr®rT cost 
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From hand-to hand-to hand - to mouth! 


In the reign of the first Elizabeth, a perfect 
complexion was a rose of very real worth. For, 
alas, most ladies were marked, to a greater or a 


lesser degree, with unsightly blemishes. The 
reasons? Perhaps the most important was that 
their foodstuffs, being passed from hand to hand, 
were exposed to the manifold infections that swept 
through the land like ravening wolf packs. 

Now those ‘good old days’ are gone. Thanks 


to modern packaging our food is protected to 
a degree unknown to our ancestors. And over 
half the packaging board produced in Britain is 
made by Thames Board Mills. So the higher 
our standard of living rises, the greater the de- 
mand for “Thames Board” and “Fiberite” cases. 
Vital indeed is the part that Thames 

Board Mills play in the nation’s 

economy. 


Thames Board Mills Limited 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


BOARD 


AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


PURFLEET, ESSEX AND WARRINGTON, LANCS 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. - 


“ FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard. 
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action outside parliament to overthrow the Bonn régime has 
been rejected. Revolution hand-in-hand with Herr Ulbricht 
‘; not on the Socialist or trades union executive’s pro- 
cramme. The TU federation issued a statement after the 
Bundestag’s ratification of the treaties stating that it would 
t advocate political strikes. And the Social-Democrat 
chairman, also rejected an alliance: with the Communists. 
So far so good. But the Social-Democrat party executive 
s not paid the tribute to parliament that might have been 
‘pected of it. It has not told the German public that the 
verdict of its eleeted deputies is final. Certainly, the process 
of ratification is not yet complete: the SPD can point out 
t the upper house has still to vote, and the Saar might 
sull throw everything into the melting-pot-again. But the 
moment is already passed when the Socialists could have 
nmensely strengthened the prestige of democracy by bow- 
to the vote in the lower house. Insteady the party 
executive is reported to have decided on a policy of con- 
tinued opposition for the time being. The published 
announcement stated that the party considered the 
Bundestag vote was not of immediate practical importance 
unaktuell) until all countries had finally ratified the treaties, 
and that it would continue its campaign against them with 
ill constitutional means. Demonstrations against rearma- 
ment will not be organised from the centre as before, 
but local party activity, it is said, will be allowed 
wherever the public seems in the mood to demonstrate. 
And the party will not positively support the army, until 
such time as it is convinced beyond all doubt that agreement 
with Moscow on German reunification is out of the question. 
As the party believes in holding conference after conference 
with the Russians, it is hard to say when, if ever, this moment 
will be reached. 


«Adenauer Must Go” 


The excuse of the Socialists for this attitude is that there 
is Opposition to the Paris treaties among the people in any 
case, and they can canalise it into a non-Communist channel. 
That may be so, But itis evident that the SPD and Dr 
Adenauer’s Christian-Democrats are both manceuvring. The 
Socialists warn that, without their positive support for the 
army among the workers, morale will be so low that it 
will be very little use as a fighting force. In any case, 
ask the champions in all the parties of reunion-before- 
rearmament, what is to give the West German soldiers 
the will to die ? Artificially fostered hatred of the East 
German army ? The question is hard to answer unless 

can be argued that the German army will never be 
called upon to prove its valour. The Christian-Democrat 
party leaders undoubtedly realise the value of a blessing 
on the new force from the working-class party and the trade 

nions. And it is possible that they might some day secure 
tif the SPD is not rushed. The dust raised by the ratifica- 
tion debates will settle ; and in a mood of disappointment 
vith Mr Molotov much might be possible. 

There are some moderate Social-Democrat leaders who 
vould consider a “ grand coalition” with the Christian- 
emocrats. But their price is not only talks with the 
Russians, but—“ Adenauer must go.” It is the Socialist 

pposition’s present price even for a bipartisan foreign 
policy. But there seems no grounds for expecting Dr 
\denauer to resign, Health will not be a reason; he is 
again extraordinarily robust, physically and mentally. On 
present form it seems as if he will outlive many politicians 
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a generation younger than himself. And a man with a 
mission never gives up of his own free will. 


Australian Labour Puts Back 
the Clock 


FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 


OR the first time for several years, left-wing forces are 

now dominant in the Australian Labour party. This 
is the result of the election of a new State executive in 
Victoria, and of behind-the-scenes manceuvres in other 
States. Right-wingers will be hopelessly out-voted at the 
biennial Federal conference which begins in Hobart on 
Monday and is the supreme governing body of the party. 
The turning point in the struggle to control the conference 
came when the State executives in Western Australia and 
Tasmania instructed their delegates to the conference to 
support the Federal executive’s stand in Victoria. The 
latter had ordered the election of a new Victorian executive 
after hearing charges that the old one was dominated by 
“The Movement,” a politically active offshoot of Catholic 
Action. 

All the bitterness within the party welled up at the con- 
ference which elected the new Victorian executive. A 
minority of unions and a majority of Victorian Labour party 
branches boycotted the conference, leaving it in the hands 
of 27 “rebel” unions which contain some of the most 
rabidly left-wing elements in the party. Those “ moderates” 
—notably the Victorian Premier and Deputy Premier, and 
officials of the Australian Council of Trade Unions—who 
had been won over to support the conference, found them- 
selves powerless to avert complete domination of the new 
executive by the rebellious industrial wing of the party, 
which immediately made no bones about the fact that it 
would order the political wing how to behave. 


Steamroller Tactics 


The moderates and political realists who sponsored or 
supported the use of the steamroller in Victoria got more 
than they bargained for, and now realise that they them- 
selves are under the dominance of a group of union officials 
supporting socialist policies at home and a “ soft” foreign 
policy; a combination that wins little support from 
Australian electors today. It is a matter of indifference to 
most of the professional union leaders whether the political 
Labour party wins elections. Severe electoral losses, in 
fact, could help them by eliminating a number of their 
opponents among the Labour politicians. So they can be 
expected to pursue an uncompromising “ Bevanite ” policy 
whatever the political consequences. 


Although the left-wing victory is most complete in Vic- . 


toria, the Federal conference is expected to complete the 
demolition of right-wing policies and will probably strongly 
re-state the socialist objective. Undoubtedly politicians 
supporting “ The Movement ” committed indiscretions and 
excesses in Victoria, but the outcome of the struggle has 
been merely to break one outside influence and replace it 
with another. But the only new social thinking in the 
Labour party since the war has come from the right wing. 
Unfortunately for the Labour movement, the new Victorian 
conquerors have not been content to restrain their opponents 
while admitting their contribution to hitherto fossilized 
Labour thought ; they have preferred to put the clock back. 
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The Consequences of Andhra 


FROM OUR DELHI CORRESPONDENT 


HE overwhelming victory of the Congress party in 
India’s linguistic state of Andhra is chiefly due to two 
factors that would seem at first glance to be bizarrely 
remote from the lives of Andhra’s 21 million rice-growing 
peasants. One was the fall of Mr Malenkov, the other an 
art.cle in Pravda praising Mr Nehru. Yet both of these 
proved to be manna from heaven to the hard-pressed 
Congress “ united front” in India’s first straight political 
tussle between the Congress and the Communists. 
Andhra is little more than a year old ; it was grudgingly 
carved out of the State of Madras to satisfy the Telugu- 
speaking people, but failed to include all of them. Its brief 
political history has been unsavoury, with constant oppor- 
tunist shifts of allegiance among the leaders, including Con- 
gressmen. The Communists held 40 seats in the dissolved 
Assembly of 140 and were the most cohesive and disciplined 
group. In the new Assembly, which has been enlarged to 
196 members, they will have only 15 members, while the 
Congress party will have 119—or 146 with the “ united 
front.” As late as last November, Mr Nehru announced 
that the Congress party would not take any other 
parties as allies in the forthcoming elections. In 
December, however, he changed his mind and formed a 
hurried alliance with the Praja (People’s) party and Krishi- 
kar Lok (Peasants) party, some. of whose leaders had until 
then been denouncing the Congress party as “ a dunghill full 
of worms.” The “united front” thus formed approached 
the elections barely united and poorly organised ; the Com- 
munists on the other hand were full of confidence. 


Mr Nehru Perplexes 


Matters were not much improved by Mr Nehru’s hurried 
visit to Andhra. His most important meetings as usual 
drew large crowds, but many people defiantly carried red 
hammer-and-sickle flags. Those who did not, and who were 
quite prepared to show more positive disapproval of Com- 
munism if given a lead, were dampened and perplexed by 
the Prime Minister’s seemingly ambivalent attitude. On 
the one hand he deplored the Communists’ “ methods,” 
which he condemned as “ 
he declared that “ personally I like Communism.” Fortun- 
ately the day was partly saved for the Congress by the Com- 
munist leader, Mr P. Sundarayya, who responded to Mr 
Nehru’s “ soft ” line by denouncing him as “ a traitor.” This 
alienated from the Communists a good many voters whom 
Mr Nehru himself had caused to waver the other way. 

Shortly afterwards Mr Nehru departed for London for 
the Commonwealth conference, leaving the election cam- 
paign in Andhra in the charge of Mr S. K. Patil, the Bombay 
Congress chief. In Bombay in recent years the Communists 
have lost ground as rapidly as they have been gaining it in 
some other places ; and in Andhra, Mr Patil lost no time in 
applying the anti-Communist tactics which he has made 
familiar in Bombay. Blandly ignoring the Nehru “line,” 
he attacked the Communists both in India and in Russia 
and China as well as the whole creed of Communism. 
In village after village, speaking far into the night from 
makeshift bamboo platforms garishly lit by hurricane lamps, 
Mr Patil sternly preached the lesson that the atrécities which 


reactionary ”; but on the other | 
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Indian Communists had perpetrated in this very region 
a few years before were not simply localised inciden: 
sprang from the nature of Communism as such. He 
hesitated to mention Russia and China by name, or to 


ly 


on the number of leaders purged and people butchers’ in 


those countries. 


Out of this cloud of oratory, of a kind to which Mr » 
had got people quite unaccustomed, the abrupt “ i: 
tion ” of Malenkov fell on the Communists like a thu 
bolt.. The aptness of the event probably startled ev< 
Patil ; but he lost no time in making the most vigorou 
of it. The Communists’ :discomfiture was completed 
leading article in Pravda which, with small regard fo: 
Communists’ chances in Andhra, lavishly praised 
domestic policies of the Indian government on whic! 
Indian Communists had concentrated all their energic 
accusations “of “‘fake Socialism” and “ rotten bou: 
reactionaryism.” The Congress party gleefully p: 
several hundred thousand ‘translated copies of the P; 
article and distributed them among the voters of Andh: 


Thesignificance of the Andhra elections is twofold. | 
local issues (on which the Congress record was bad, litt’ 
nothing having 
done for the 
gress of the i: 
and backward S: 
were entirely 
merged by 
national ones: 
voters of Andhra 
were virtually asked 
to pass judgment on 
Russia and Chin 
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the vast majority of 
them peasants and a 
large minority of 
them landless, 
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given a bold, clear, 
unambiguous _ lead 


Second, the voters, 


responded astonish- 
ingly once they were 


It now seems probable that~ the Congress party and its 
anti-Communist allies would, despite a late start, poor 
organisation and a dubious local record, have woo 
the elections even without the aid of Pravda and 
Mr Malenkov’s fall. The Pravda article did not convince 
the voters that Nehru was right because Pravda said it 


convinced them that the Indian Comniunists were liars wh 


did not enjoy even the support of their foreign mentors ; 
and the fall of Malenkov convinced Andhrans thar atl 
was right when he said India did not want the only kind ol 
government that Communism had so far been able to devise. 

But the extent of the Congress victory and of the ( om- 
munist defeat in Andhra strongly suggests that Indians. not 
in Andhra alone, have been suspecting such things for me 
time, and that this is why the bold open onslaught on ( »™- 
munism has paid off ‘such handsome political divid nds. 


That onslaught appears to have been made regardic © 


Mr Nehru’s advice, in his absence, and possibly at ser 


risk of his disapproval. But he can hardly disapprove » ™ 
upshot, which must give enormous encouragement to 


Indians who, daring official black looks, have been ar '"! 


that the “ soft” approach to Communism is wrong. 
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RYTHING FLOWS, NOTHING IS STILL ’ said the Greek sage 

leitus 2,500 years ago— but he might have been 

ng of an I.C.I. chemical plant today. One of the main 

along which chemical manufacturing is developing is in 
ntroduction of continuous processes to replace produc- 

in batches. This line of development is also being 

ed, of course, in other, more familiar fields. Just as the 

| th surge of power from the jet engine is replacing the 
f ‘ply of little ‘ packets * of energy by the piston engine, so 


IN ae 
SUNNY SOUTH AFRICA 


...from May to October. This is undoubtedly the best 


5 1odern chemical plants the continuous transformation of 
materials into finished products is replacing the batch 
atch methods of yesterday, In these developments, I.C.I. 
playing a pioneering part. 


Chere are still certain products where so many different time of the year to see not only the Kruger National Park . 
eties of material have to be specially made that ‘ batch ’ 
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duction is unavoidable but, whenever possible, I.C.I. 

introduced continuous processing, and most new plants 
such as those now operating or under construction on the 
cat new site at Wilton, in North Yorkshire — are designed 
operate 60 minutes in every hour, night and day. One out- 
nding example is the new Wilton plant for making an 
ortant synthetic resin for the plastics industry. This resin 
ed to be made in a series of stages; today, the finished 
‘uct emerges on a conveyor belt in a continuous stream. 
rocess of this type places heavy demands upon the de- 
ers of special instruments and automatic controls, be- 
se these devices are the very crux of the operation. But 
skill and experience of I.C.I.’s engineers and instrument 
crts has been equal to all eventualities, and the latest I.C.I. 
nts set new standards for efficiency in production. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 








but the Victoria Falls. You can save enough to visit both, 
by taking advantage of the reduced return fares for sailings 
from Southampton during April, May or June—with option 
of return by any Mailship in August, September or October. 


REDUCED RETURN FARES 


FIRST CLASS FROM £155 CABIN CLASS FROM £117 


Also — Round Africa Liners leave London twice monthly 
for a 15,000 mile voyage of approximately nine weeks 
duration. 


details from Travel Agents or 3 Fenchurch Street, London EC3 


UNION-CASTLE 


{ SOUTHAMPTON TO SOUTH AFRICA 
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It was the discovery of i Ames 
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transformation of 
Johannesburg from a 
vast plain covered with tall grass 
into a modern commercial centre 
with its skyscrapers, wide streets and 
great department stores. In that year 
a Mr. Oosthuizen, part-owner of a 


farm at Langlaagte, invited two pros- 
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Business men who require informa- 














tion oncurrent commercial conditions 











—— «Cin the Union of South Africa are 


invited to get into touch with our 








ene —— Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 


~~ =: Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date 











F -: reports from our branches in Johan- 





nesburg and elsewhere are readily 





obtainable on request, 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastera 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank's 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Roval Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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HE building societies always emphasise that their 
interest rates are not closely linked to Bank rate. 
Their reasons are obvious. There are nearly 1,900,000 
mortgage borrowers, with an average debt of barely 
£850, and interest and repayment on that debt is a 


are now in a form that allows interest payments to be 
varied, but it would be irritating to the borrower and 
prejudicial to the lender if 





House Loans through the Root 


44 per cent. Four of those months come into the 
Halifax accounts for the year ended January 3Ist, yet 
the Halifax, which has rightly prided itself on its 
liquidity, has in the year seen {3.2 million of its liquid 
assets absorbed and its ratio of cash and trustee securi- 
ties to total assets fall from over 18 per cent to under 
15 per cent. The demand for 4 per cent mortgages 
was overwhelming, and borrowers had to be drastically 

rationed while savings for 


they were subject to fre- BUILDING SOCIETIES’ NEW PEAK investment were more than 


quent variations in interest 
cont £ millions 


Building societies 





acknowledge that in the eet Yee h ante ts 
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cepositors and lend long 
to 


money to their mortgagors. Only by modifying 
their interest scales, both paid and charged, can they 
cover the opposed risks of not having the money 
they need or of having more of it than they can use. 
l'o anyone who doubts that the rate of interest works, 
the experience of the Halifax last year surely proved it. 
From the beginning of October to the. beginning of 
this month the Halifax was charging a general 4 per 
Cent On mortgages while other societies were charging 






















usually easy to attract. The 
Halifax is a great and 
growing society—the big- 
gest in the world and one of 
1,578 the strongest with a reserve 
277 _ ratio still above § per cent 
14-8% of total assets—but it bad 
1,870 = to step quickly back into 
1,540 line on interest rates, not 


1952* | 1953° 1954+ 


2990 ~~ +imterest to 43 per cent but 
48% giving shareholders a rise 
from 2} per cent net to 25 


oorrow short money from Sources: (*) Registrar of Friendly Societies. (¢) Building Per cent. Bank rate pro- 


vided a convenient oppor- 

tunity for second thoughts. 

The episode of rate reducing is now over. There 
remains the question whether a new era of higher 
building society charges is about to begin. If the 
higher Bank rate heralds a long period of dearer money, 
building society interest rates will have to move up too. 
The societies provide one of the great fields for invest- 
ment, holding between {1,600 million and {1,700 
million of the public’s money. But if they do not keep 
roughly in line with other forms of investment they will 
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not continue to draw their quota of public savings. 


The problem is not how to comply with changes in 


the long-term trend of interest rates but how to distin- 
guish them from the shorter fluctuations that can be, 
and should be, disregarded. A school of thought exists 
among building societies, as elsewhere, that the recent 
Bank rate increases will be transient—a gesture to 
stiffen sterling, presently to be forgotten. It is easy to 
dispose of such arguments: if dearer money does not 
produce an effect it will not have done its work ; it 
would then have to be maintained if not reinforced. 


It is not easy to rebut the more serious argument that 


the societies are under no pressure to take an immediate 
decision. The movement is strong enough to wait a 
few months to see which way the real trend lies. That 
view, as Sir Harold Bellman’s recent speech shows, is 
strongly held in the Abbey National, and it is held in 
other societies too. The year 1954 was one of unpre- 
cedented activity in house building, and the societies 


financed a larger share of that growing total: policy 
favoured the unsubsidised owner-occupier house in 
preference to the subsidised council house, and the 
Macmillan arrangement joining the Treasury and the 
local authorities with the societies to make larger 
advances possible, assisted that policy. Yet the societies 
took that extra demand in their stride. Liquidity on 
the average increased, even while unprecedentedly large 
advances were being made. The percentage of liquid 


BORROWING £1,000 AT 44 PER CENT. 








20 years | 25 years | 3O years | 35 years 
Monthly payment | 46 8s. 2d. | £5 12s. 6d. | £5 2s. 4d. | £4 15s. 5d. 
Capital debt at | 
atendof year: | 
b-bd casita awe £968 £978 £984 £988 
SPE eee EC eee 935 954 966 975° 
Wdb wie ee 900 9350 48 | 961 
Disdsseaseeh 864 904 | 9350 948 
Meat eek weowen 826 Sr. 910 | 933 
BS Gra oe PKS 608 724 71799} 849 
SOs ies acs ena s37. 554 659 | 745 
Dicks ss bees Nil 296 | 486 615 
_- Seer re se Nil 270 | 453 
Se hae’ oad eae bas ey Nil 252 
35 iene ed wees a } pes i wea } eee Nil 
| 
Total payments | 
over period ... | £1,557 | £1,686 | £1,842 | £2,005 


assets to total assets for the whole movement rose from 
14.2 per cent to 14.8 per cent. 

House building should remain active but it cannot 
indefinitely expand at the rate of the last few years, 
The trend of house prices is downwards and the margin 
in price between the new house and the existing house 
with vacant possession is narrowing. There are always 
some societies that could use more money but some of 
the big ones are beginning to think more about where 
the new mortgage business is to come from, and less 
about the flow of funds that investors will provide. If 
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Bank rate had not risen schemes for restricting the 
inflow of investment money might soon have been 
needed. At December 31st the Woolwich Equitable 
was 18.4 per cent liquid, compared with 15.0 per cent 
a year earlier, the Cooperative Permanent 15.4 per 
cent, against 14.2 per cent, and the Abbey National 14 7 
per cent, compared with 13.0 per cent. The right 
policy now is to remain liquid, to keep new mortg.ye 
business to a figure well within the limits of resources, 
and to stop chasing records. Special reasons exist for 
maintaining high liquidity ratios this year. Reserves 
have grown less rapidly than total resources, and they 
are now on the average less than the § per cent of tia! 
assets recommended by the Building Societies Asso i:- 
tion. Part of those reserves should be considered ear- 
marked against the fall in gilt-edged securities since the 
last balance sheet dates notwithstanding some ski!ful 
handling of gilt-edged portfolios. Moréover, the move- 
ment holds some money—temporary surpluses of trad- 
ing companies are a typical example—which cannot 
safely be regarded as permanent. 

Yet some societies do not relish the growth of liquid 
funds that barely earn their keep and there are signs 
of energetic efforts to open up new business. One of 
the most energetic is the Cooperative Permanent, 
which has recently been advocating a revision of the 
law governing building societies, to allow them to do 
business outside this country. That would involve 
amendments of Acts of Parliament dating back to the 
1870s. The Cooperative is also offering mortgages 
for up to 35 years’ duration. On newly built and other 
small modern houses the Woolwich Equitable has 
followed suit up to 30 years’ duration. The extension 
in the length of the mortgages is open to criticism 
It does not fit in with the curb now applied to 


credit sales elsewhere, nor can it be offered without a 
considerable increase in total payments by an owner- 
occupier. The borrower of £1,000 for 3§ years saves 
£1 12s. 9d. per month in his payment compared with 
the borrower for 20 years, but he knocks off only {12 
of the debt in the first year compared with £32, and 
over the whole period of the loan he pays out in interest 


and capital £468 more. 

If building societies decide to hold their interest 
rates at 43 per cent on mortgages and 2} per cent net 
on shares until they can see which way money ratcs 10 


c 
v 


general are moving, no harm and some good wil! have 
been done. Demands for mortgages will remain high. 
Building society mortgages costing 44 fer cent will be 


more competitive with local authority mortgages now 
costing about 4} per cent than they were Delore 
March 1st when the local authorities using Public 
Works Loans Board money usually charged 4 pe: coat 
The inflow of money into the societies may be + ecked 
if other types of investment become more attrictve. 
But the movement is liquid enough to risk such a check 
and if some of the societies with idle funds see (hose 
funds evaporate they may feel less itch to indulge 0 
the more debatable forms of mortgage hunting 
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Multiples for the Million 


-T- HE chairman of a large chain of stores is said to 
have put one of his managers through this 
lism : 

Do you like your site?” “ Yes, sir.” 
Do you like your staff?” “ Yes, sir.” 
Do you like your windows ?” “ Yes, sir.’ 
Do you like your stocks ?” “Yes, sir.’ 
[hen it must be you. -You’re fired.” 
-ryphal though that anecdote is, it sums up the go- 
ng methods of the multiple furnishers, drapers and 
ors and the men who run them. Hard-working and 
thless they have to be for they are building the new 
empires of hire purchase. They seek the weekly 
hillings of the newly wed for a dining room suite, of 
the milkman for his new Sunday suit and of the typist 
for her summer dress. Prices are much higher than 
before the war, and few have nest eggs to pay cash 
lown to equip their homes. Wages are high, employ- 
ent full, and the demand for yet more new houses 
onvinces the managers of the multiples that the market 
and their enterprises will go on growing for years. The 
ew hire purchase controls have not much disturbed 
thinking. Some of the multiples have had to stiffen 
¢ credit terms, notably by requiring a uniform 15 
per cent deposit instead of trimming that deposit to 
financial standing of the customer. But these 
ntrols hit first the marginal trader, who sought custom 
the 7 credit terms, and the multiples can afford 
mile at them—but not to relax. 
he feature of the growth of the multiples 
versatility. The groups, through their sub- 
ries, sell everything for the home, from the fancy 
1 to the veneered cocktail cabinet: Small indepen- 
traders still hold the bulk of the trade but two 
ps dominate: Great Universal Stores and United 
ery Stores. The retail structure of these 
chains differs. (The accompanying chart 
trates that structure but it has no pretensions to 
ipleteness.) United Drapery Stores prefers to sell 
wide range of goods across the counters of numerous 
‘artment stores, but it also runs a door to door retail- 
. business. Apart from its multiple tailoring interests 
does not penetrate far into manufacture. Great 
Universal Stores does, even though it has sold off 
.¢ of its manufacturing subsidiaries. Its retail outlets 
usually individual chains of stores concentrating 
on one type of goods, but it is adding to the number 
department stores it owns and, through other sub- 
‘iarles, does an extensive mail order business. 
l'ake-over follows take-over, bid counters bid; as these 
© chains continue to grow. Their recent growth can 
illustrated by the book value of their fixed assets : 


Great Universal Stores § United Drapery Stores 


aid End-March End-January 
1952 weed £15,200,563 £2,959,993 
I 9 8 canis £15,618,875 £3,044,874 
1954, 395 £17,896,971 £6,076,583 


The chains claim that they do not have to scout for 
prospective sellers of businesses. They are known to be 
in the market and the sellers come to them hat in hand. 
Why do the independents sell out ? They may be feel- 
ing the pinch of competition, perhaps finding it difficult 
to finance their hire purchase sales cheaply enough. 
Many of them are family businesses threatened by the 
death duty axe. In others the founder of the firm may 
not feel sure about the business ability of the next 
generation. The chains certainly turn away more offers 
than they receive. And unlike some other share-bidders 
their intention is to buy the business in order to build 
it up and run it. If, as they often do, they take out the 
windfalls from property values that is only incidental. 


* 


What, then, is the impetus behind the growth of the 
credit multiples ? It is not simply property values. An 
expanding market would explain new entrants but not 
the amalgamations into ever bigger groups. Economies 
of large-scale vertical and horizontal integration are the 
answer. The aim of multiple trading is not to expand 
retail profit margins, but to collect all the margins that 
are going—including wholesalers’ and sometimes even 
manufacturers’ margins—into its own kitty, to rely 
On easy payments to make the sales and on heavy sales 
to swell total earnings. At the manufacturing end, for 
instance, Great Universal Stores holds a tight control on 
prices, margins and quality through its ownership of 
furniture workshops and clothing and drapery factories, 
and just simply by being the biggest buyer of furniture 
in the country. The multiples are big enough to secure 
the keenest terms from manufacturers. An independent 
draper has made their point : 

The intractable problem is not meeting the chain store 
mark up, but the economies of much larger orders than 
we prefer to put down, tailored into a machine produc- 
tion geared to much longer runs than before the war. 
While we place seasonal orders and pay the overhead, 
the excess capacity is available to the long runs of the 
multiples and chains at little above prime cost. 

The heavy guns of Rego and Town Tailors, rivalled 
by those of Joseph Collier and Montague Burton, in 
one shopping centre can batter the trade of the indepen- 
dent clothier. The multiples can sell off shops in a par- 
ticular locality where their group is too heavily 
represented. Or they can convert them to sell different 
goods by different methods ; often they try to preserve 
some goodwill of the old business by keeping its trade 
name but they change its stocks and its policy. 

Not less important for the groups (of whose trade 
over two-thirds is on hire purchase) are the economies 
of administration. The cost of inquiry, of booking and of 
debt collecting is reduced by a centralised organisation. 
Such a group also finds it easier and cheaper to finance 
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its hire purchase sales out of its reserves, or by borrow- 
ing from its own trade creditors or from the joint stock 
banks for its general purposes instead of discounting 
hire purchase paper with the specialist finance com- 
panies. The economic drive behind the growth of the 
multiples is compelling. But the compelling reason for 
their recent growth is the personal drive and ambition 
of the men who run them. 

The success that these men and their creations have 
achieved turns on the careful choice of subordinates. 
Hard work is demanded but appropriate rewards are 
offered. The emphasis throughout the multiples is on 
selling. Hence in Great Universal Stores half the 
money a shop manager carries home with him is com- 
mission ; that is the average. Not less important for 
success is the intangible goodwill of a hire purchase 
contract. The contract makes the contact. When a 
suite of furniture is nearly paid for it is easy to suggest 
the purchase of a new set of curtains. The paradox 
is that the hire purchase customer may thus be of more 
value to the multiple than the one who pays cash down. 

Any further growth in hire purchase will almost 
inevitably be followed by a further extension of 
multiple trading. The men behind the multiples rely 
on such an expansion and on the continuation of their 
own process of buying up shops to preserve their 
empires in a trade where a newcomer needs only a little 
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capital to set up shop. Some day mere size and human 
limitations may prevent the men at the centre from con- 
trolling the tips of the tentacles. Then the limits of large 
scale distribution would emerge. That time is not yet ; 
when it occurs will depend on the personality of the 
Wolfsons of another day. When an investor buys Great 
Universal Stores or United Drapery ordinary shares he 
puts his stake on a man as well as a business. The share 
registers of both companies bulge with investors taking 
small limited chances. There is only one large nominee 
holding in Great Universal Stores, controlling about 
one-fifth of the equity. The operation of that holding 
may temporarily disturb the Throgmorton Street price 
but ultimately the market price reflects the decisions of 
hundreds of small investors. ‘‘ Gussies” is a volatile 
stock that attracts the speculator as honey does the bee. 
Even the smallest investor is tempted more by the 
chance of a capital gain than by income prospects. 
Hence it is that ‘Gussies” drop most quickly in a 
slump in Throgmorton Street and then, quite often, 
rally most quickly. ‘Recently, that stock and the other 
multiple equities have been put to the double test of 
dearer money and the hire purchase restrictions. They 
did not emerge unscarred but they were not mortally 
wounded. There will be other testing times. But they 
will face thent as equities grown out of a suspect 


adolescence into lively manhood. 
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Sterling’s Recovery 


pEST but satisfactory progress has been made by 
M sterling this week The official rate has improved 
2.78% to around $2.79\6, and as far as can be dis- 
from the evidence of market activity, that recovery 
seem to have occurred independently of any sup- 
porting operations on the part of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. Indeed, there has been some, though very slight, 
evidence that the authorities have on certain days taken 
er than given dollars and thus recouped a small part 

of the cost involved in last month’s supporting transactions. 
The official market for sterling is beginning to feel the 
benefit of the appreciation in the rate for transferable 
sterling and of the consequent diminution in commodity 
nting operations. At long last some dollars, repre- 
senting the proceeds of sales of sterling tin to the dollar 
have made their appearance in the official market. 
Transferable sterling has again hardened this week, moving 
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| HOW STERLING HAS MOVED 
(US $ to the £) 
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up {rom $2.754 to $2.764. There has been some evidence 
©: continued official intervention in this market though the 
scale of these operations can hardly be assessed since the 
‘ket extends to the four corners of the earth. 

| the forward market sterling in terms of dollars remains 
é a a discount of about 3 cent for a month and { cent for 
—_ months. The latter represents a discount in terms 
e* te spot rate of exchange equivalent to about 14 per 
ce one per annum, a figure which is well below the bill rate 
Giverential between New York and London. With the 
Tr asury Bill rate in New York at 1} per cent and in 
‘ondon at 3% the differential is 2% per cent. On an 


interest arbitrage basis, therefore, sterling is flatteringly 
valued in the forward market. This may be due to the 
fact that no substantial amount of short-term money is 
being attracted to London by the relatively high rates. 
But American firms have been buying forward sterling 
against their future import commitments and some British 
engineering firms have been selling forward dollars, some- 
times on extended delivery dates, in respect of contracts 
recently secured by them in the United States. 

Almost as significant as the recovery of sterling in terms 
of dollars has been the similar movement in terms of the 
Deutsche Mark. As transferable sterling has strengthened 
so German marks have weakened—from 11.76} when 
Bank rate was raised to 44 per cent to 11.80}. This move- 
ment reflects the end of the substantial selling of trans- 
ferable sterling on German account, which became such a 
marked feature of the free market last month. A large 
proportion of the liberated blocked or Sperr marks were in 
fact switched into dollars. This operation was effected in 
two stages, first by converting marks into sterling through 
the EPU mechanism, and then by selling the sterling 
against dollars in the free market. The conversion, in 
other words, has been effected largely on sterling’s back 
and illustrates one of the leaks through which supplies of 
transferable sterling were being replenished in the early 
weeks of 1955. This nonrecurring burden on sterling must 
by now have largely spent its force. 


Finding a Level 


HE money machine works slowly, but it works. The 
first reactions of City markets to the big change in 
money rates that has occurred in the last few weeks are not 
necessarily a fair reflection of the ultimate consequences. 
The City has, however, begun to adapt itself to slightly 
longer range thinking during the past week. The air of 
buoyancy that surprisingly followed both Bank rate imcreases 
has disappeared in the gilt-edged market and even more 
noticeably in the industrial share market. In the industrial 
market the Stock Exchange settlement provided a special 
reason for restraint. That settlement (of the account that 
ended last week) covered a period of violently fluctuating 
prices and there were a few substantial losses to pay. Some 
selling of gold shares at mid-week looked as though it might 
be loss covering of that origin. 

The result has been a downward drag in security prices. 
In the gilt-edged market, though a large number of small 
buying orders—presumably reflecting personal investment 
business—came in at the beginning of the week, prices and 
the volume of business have both since declined. The 
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Financial Times Government Security Index declined 
fractionally each day in the first half of the week and on 
Thursday reached 97.84, a decline of 0.99 since the end 
of last week. The industrial index has fallen more rapidly ; 
it reached 178.9 on Wednesday compared with 186.4 at the 
end of last week. On Thursday the all-round decline was 
fairly steep. Long dated gilt-edged falling half a point and 
nearly all industrial groups closing sharply lower, partly 
because the banks seemed to be adopting a stricter scrutiny 
of loans. The process of adjustment to dearer money is thus 
seen to be seeping through into a market that is far from 
active. Outside the market, in trade and industry, even 
the first effects of dearer money are barely visible. It must 
take a matter of months for some of those effects—for 
example, the impact on imports—to appear. 

In that atmosphere it is difficult for issuing houses and 
brokers arranging new issues to decide how far they ought 
to adjust terms to meet the new situation. But they are try- 
ing. In addition to the Thomas Firth and John Brown offer 
one other issue has given an indication this week of how 
events are moving. A private placing has been arranged of 
£14 million 44 per cent debenture stock 1979/83 for Philip 
Hill Investment Trust at £984. Here is a fixed interest 
security of medium length and good medium quality placed 
at a redemption yield of about 4.6 per cent. It is believed 
that had the operation been done at the beginning of the 
year, the rate of interest would have been 4 per cent and the 
price about £1 lower to yield about 4.2 per cent. That 
difference of around 8s. per cent in the redemption yield is 
a rough measure of what has happened so far. 


Firth Brown Offer , 


NTO a new issue market barely settled after the Bank 
| rate changes steps the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency with another steel company for sale. 
Next week it will offer through Hambros Bank (not through 
the consortium) the whole capital of Thomas Firth and 
John Brown, the former 82 per cent subsidiary of John 
Brown and Co. The offer consists of 54 million £1 ordinary 
shares at 2§s. per share and £3 million 43 per cent redeem- 
able debenture stock 1980/85 at £973. The agency is 
retaining £575,000 in cash. The sale will thus be one 
of the agency’s more profitable operations. Thomas Firth 
and John Brown was nationalised for £8,631,000 in 
Government stock, and no fresh capital has had to be 
found for it. So the profit—subject to the costs of this 
offer—will be £1,744,000. 

This is also the first occasion on which the agency has 
offered a steel Debenture stock to the public, though some 
of the institutions have been keen to obtain a slice of the 
prior charges to mix with the ordinary stocks they have 
bought. The price of £974 to give a redemption yield to 
the latest date, of about £4 13s. per cent, has obviously 
been trimmed to the new level of interest rates sufficiently 
to make it attractive. The ordinary stock with an estimated 
well covered 8 per cent dividend offers a yield of 6.4 per 
cent and takes a middle position in the range of steel yields. 
It looks fairly priced compared with the identical yields 
currently obtainabie on United Steel and John Summets 
and 5.9 per cent on Whitehead Steel Co. 
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John Brown and Co. are not reacquiring their former 
majority interest in the company, and that decision rebounds 
to the advantage of the shareholders of that company who 
receive preferential consideration along with the former 
minority shareholders and the former debenture holde:, of 
the Firth Brown company. Conventional underwritinc 
has been used—not the method of making underw : 
make firm applications—but underwriters have bee: 
quired to underwrite in blocks consisting of both ordi 
shares and debenture stock, The public, when the |is:s 
open (and close) on Thursday, will be under no sich 
compulsion. The ordinary shares (10s. on application) ind 
the Debenture stock (£25 per cent on application) can be 
separately applied for. 

The offer has to test the market in conditions that are 
still uncertain, but it has much to commend it. 
Firth and John Brown is a maker of stainless speci! 
steels of high reputation. And it is a company that 
will not need to come to market again for capital in the 
near future. A £3 million development programme is in 
hand, but the company expects to finance the whole of it 
out of retained earnings. 
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Debate on Cotton 


HE debate on the cotton industry revealed nothing that 

was new, nor did it bring to Lancashire the promise 
of early action. But it may have helped to put the industry’s 
problems into perspective, and for that Government 
spokesman, rather than the Opposition, can take the credit. 
Imports of cheap Indian cloth may be injuring the spinning 
and weaving sections of the industry, but restriction of such 
imports will not solve the industry’s main problem which is 
to increase exports in the face of competition from low-cost 
producers and high tariffs. The answer to that must rest 
mainly with the industry itself. The Government could give 
some help by reducing—if not abolishing—the purchase tax 


on cotton textiles. That would encourage the production 
of the higher quality goods in which the industry’s export 
prospects are brightest -(it would also reduce the advantage 
that the present fiscal system gives to wool and woo! mix- 
tures), but quality is not the sole touchstone ; a few firms 


have a large export trade in textiles that are cheap enough 
to escape purchase tax at home, and which succeed abroad 
by innovation of design and style. 

On the question of imports of Indian cloth, the President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr Thorneycroft, rightly dismissed 
Mr Harold Wilson’s suggestion of a central purchasing 
agency that would have the sole right to import yarn and 
cloth and would restrict imports into the home market ot 
goods based on “ unfair” competition. Mr Wilson argued 
that this would not conflict with Britain’s international 
obligations, and cited the Jute Control as a precedent. Yet 
that control, a legacy of wartime, is blatantly protc-tionis! 
in character and has always offended the spirit 0! thes: 
obligations. As Mr Thorneycroft emphasised, any action 
that might be taken should be taken openly. And as restric 
tion would be bound to have international repercussions, the 
Government is plainly right in refusing to be jostled into 
hasty decisions. It is now awaiting the outcome of the 


discussions that Ministers, including the Prime Minis‘cr, 2 
to have with the Cotton Board, probably next week 
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Hire Purchase Controls 


+;-nE monthly figures of hire purchase contracts for 
| February issued by HP Information reach to the end 
‘he period in which hire trading was uncontrolled. The 
from which industrial machinery has been dropped 

.e the returns. were known to be incomplete) show. a 
stride forward particularly in motors and motor 
From March onwards the figures will begin to 

the reimposed physical controls, dearer bank money 

1c policy outlined by Lord Aldenham, President of 
British Bankers Association, to member banks this 
The banks are advised: (1) to grant no addition 

credit lines already outstanding in favour of hire 

se finance houses, and (2) not at present to consider 
purchase finance business from new customers. 
ly the decision of the banks does not involve cutting 

he credit facilities that the finance houses already 


NUMBER OF H.P. CONTRACTS 
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Feb., 1954 | Jan., 1955 | Feb., 1955 


















5 6a New 2,873 6,754 
Used 14,307 22,507 
cial vehicles. New 997 2,644 
Used 2,638 3,405 
cles and side 

6h<e New 2,018 4,123 
Used 6,094 11,032 
cine eee New 255 582 
Used 452 423 
quipment ... New 251 360 
Used Ses 88 

d engines. New a bee 

Used 1 os 
ve cn cee New 602 679 


Used 
rce: H.P. Information, 
the single, but perhaps significant, exception of a 
‘rom the National Association of Retail Furnishers to 
‘resident of the Board of Trade, the comments on the 
ntrols by the traders affected have been mild and 
favourable, Mr Eric Gamage; the chairman of 
ges, described the new controls as “ quite right.” 
oviously felt that abuses would be curbed, but that 
table traders were hardly affected. Mr W. A. Olds, the 
man of Olds Discount Company, told shareholders 
i¢ thought the new controls equitable and likely to 
luce a good effect. He criticised the removal ‘of all 
trols last July. By way of contrast the retail fur- 
rs are appealing to the President of the Board of 
lc to make the minimum initial deposit 10 per cent 
ad of 1§ per cent, disclosing that 10 per cent was 
hgure the association recommended to the trade when 
rols came off furniture in 19§2. 
he basic assumption in the utterances of all these 
‘crs and financiers is the same:—that they, being 
‘uous traders, will not be hurt by the new controls, or 
‘if they are it must be due to some mistake in the order. 
‘hal assumption may be right; a large part of the hire 
chase field may escape almost unscathed. But if the 
‘adcrs are right, then government policy must be ineffec- 
A control cannot both be effective and hurt no one. 


Phat ; : 
‘at is part of the case against specific controls. 


A Little Back from Brazil 


RISE of 1 per cent im the dividend of the Bank of 

London and South America that has paid a steady 
6 per cent for many years, almost a promise from the 
chairman, Sir Francis Glyn, that it will be possible to 
maintain the higher rate, and the slight cheer that remit- 
tances from South America (specifically excluding 
Argentina) are a little better than a year ago, are the main 
features of the accounts of the Bank of London and South 
America. The profits are not higher ; they disclose a tiny 
fall from £395,860 in 1953 to £393,681 last year, and 
though banks may hide their true figures, it is unwritten 
law that they do not conceal the trend ; the true net profit 
must have been slightly down. Clearly the answer is to be 
found in the changes that have taken place in Brazil and 
to a less extent in Chile. There the exchange has broken, 
but it has been possible to get profits out at a price. 

In 1953 the bank took the first strain of the break in the 
Brazilian exchange. Assets that had been frozen at 
§2.70 cruzeiros to the £ became unfrozen at a rate that 
year of 144 to the £. In 1954 the rate broke further to 
210 cruzeiros to the £. It may be inferred that the bank 
was able to remit its profits at those rates, and that its dis- 
closed profit has borne a large part of the inevitable strain 
of writing down the current assets in Brazil to cover the 
exchange depreciation. ithout that writing down the 
profit would evidently have looked much more rosy. The 
extent of what has had to be written off is naturally not 
disclosed, but the total assets are down from {161.1 million 
to £134.8 million and the writing off in Brazil, Chile and 
Paraguay more than accounts for that fall. It follows also 
that no such heavy writing down is to be expected to recur. 
The Brazilian exchange may break further ; the bank may 
lose on the exchanges still more of its remitted income. But 
in terms of balance sheet assets it has much less left to 
lose in Brazil, Chile and Paraguay. 

For the British business man in the South American 
market Sir Francis Glyn has two good hints. He does not 
believe that the new and more liberal attitude of Argentina 
towards fresh foreign capital will itself attract much foreign 
capital to a country that has so long regarded it with 
suspicion. A real improvement in economic conditions is 
wanted there. On credits for South America, Sir Francis 
is not among those who believe that the British exporter of 
capital goods is still inadequately served. The charge that 
medium term financial assistance was lacking has, he feels, 
been refuted. 


Material tor Publication 


Our Publications and Press Service prepares articles, 
notes, statistics and diagrams for all kinds of 
publications and can undertake all editorial functions 
for clients’ own newsletters, magazines and other 


regular and occasional publications. 
Further details from :— 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, Lendon, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511. Ext. 144 
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Gatt into OTC? 


HE marathon conference on the review of the General 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which opened in 
Geneva last October, has come to a somewhat disappointing 
close.. Hopes of re-writing the agreement into a “ super- 
Gatt,” which were expounded so vigorously in some of the 
opening speeches—and in particular in that of Mr Peter 
Thorneycroft—were quickly doomed. Attempts to rein- 
force the clauses relating to. quantitative restrictions on 
imports and thus to secure. trade rules that would make 
the world safe for convertibility, were undermined by 
the diversionary endeavours to secure various waivers from 
the basic provisions of the Agreement. The two principal 
““ waiverers ” were the United States and the United King- 
dom ; and in the face of their tactics it is hardly surprising 
that the attempt to strengthen Gatt should have been a 
failure. Both waivers were in effect granted. The United 
States will have the right to continue to impose quotas on 
imports of those agricultural products the prices of which 
are being supported by the Administration. That waiver 
was granted despite the vehement opposition of countries 
such as Canada and.Denmark. With this example before 
them the other: contracting parties of Gatt could hardly 
be blamed for-seeking their own favourite waivers rather 
than toughening the agreement. 


The United Kingdom waiver will enable wider margins 
of ‘preferéncé to be granted ‘to colonial produce. It has 
been. souight under the guise of the provisions made in 
Gatt for.the protection ‘of industries in. underdeveloped 
countries. Such. countries are allowed to protect indus- 
tries by putting tariffs or other obstacles:in the way of 
imports of the particular goods in question. It would, how- 
ever, hardly help the West Indies, for example, to put a pro- 
tective tariff against the import of citrus fruit. The waiver 
in effect regards the United Kingdom market as part of 
the domestic colonial market for the goods in  quéstion 
and therefore to make it possible for the United Kingdom 
to increase the preferences on such colonial produce as 
citrus fruit, tobacco, and cigars, although Article I of Gatt 
would deny such new preferences. 


The text of the new Gatt is to be issued in ten days’ 
time. It will probably be little changed other than in 
Article 18, which deals with the under-developed countries. 
These countries will probably be given carte blanche to 
do what they wish in the matter of infringements of the 
basic Gatt code, though they may have to justify such 
infringements from time to time. The revision of the 
Agreement has also produced a proposal for setting up 
a new international organisation, to be known as the 
Organisation for Trade Co-operation which will have the 
responsibility of administering Gatt. In future, therefore, 
adhering countries will no longer be “ contracting parties ” 
of Gatt but members of the OTC. United States mem- 
bership of this organisation will have to receive Con- 
gressional sanction. Reports from Washington seem to 
suggest that grave doubts are harboured concerning the 
willingness of Congress to do for OTC what it refused 
to do for [TO—the International Trade Organisation whose ° 
elaborate charter agreed at Havana was. not ratified by 
Congress. 
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Television Merry-go-Round 


HE structure of one of the four commercial television 

programmes contractors has undergone a drastic change. 
The Associated Broadcasting Development Company, which 
was founded by Mr Norman Collins and which is to pro- 
vide programmes from the London transmitter during the 
weekend and from the Birmingham transmitter on week 
days, has gone into partnership with one of the unsuccessfuj 
applicants, the company formed by Mr Prince Littler. The 
capital structure of Associated Broadcasting Company is an 
issued {£770,000 in 675,000 “A” ordinary shares of {1 
each, 75,000 ordinary shares of {1 each and 400,000 15, 
deferred shares, together with £750,000 of 6 per cent loan 
stock 1960/63. One-third of this loan stock is convertible 
at par into “A” ordinary shares, which gives it a specula- 
tive flavour. The latest date, 1963, is chosen because the 
proposed licence extends only until 1964 and for the very 
reason that it is short it has been found easy to place with 
City institutions, 

Commercial television is an untried industry in Britain ; 
estimates.of earnings must be based largely on hypothesis, 
but it is hoped at some future date to go to market for a 
quotation. . Control, then, must not be for sale through the 
market. Voting control is therefore reserved for the £75,000 
of ordinary capital and this is not transferable without the 
consent of the ITA. Asa placing opération the stockbrokers 
arranging the placing, Messrs W. Greenwell and Co. and 
Joseph Sebag and Co., have placed the shares in parcels of 
10 ordinary and 90 “ A” ordinary. They have placed into 
some strong hands. Mr Littler (including the Warburg 
interest) takes 250,000 shares. Other shareholders, since 
national papers are ruled out, are believed to include Iliffe 
Press, Westminster Press as proprietors of Birmingham 
papers, Pye Radio and Associated Electrical Industries. The 
ITA has agreed to transfer the licence originally offered to 
Mr Collins’s company (which ceases to exist) to the new 


enterprise, but it is significant that Mr Littler’s company, 
known as the Incorporated Television Programme Company, 
will continue to have a separate existence as progrimme 
producers for all four contractors. The principal ob;ectiot 


to employing this company as programme contractor when 
it originally applied for a licence was that through its con- 
tracts it had a partial monopoly of entertainment talent. 
The new agreement implies that ABC will not have an 
exclusive claim to this talent. 


Good Year for Eastern Banks 


HE annual statements of the chairmen of the Eastern 
- exchange banks always make good reading both {or 
the layman and the expert in the Asian economics ; this 
year the banks’ accounts make good reading for their share- 
holders too. The Chartered Bank of India has made 8 
straight increase in its dividend, from 14 to 15 per cemt; 
and the Mercantile Bank of India and the National Bank 


of India, increased their distributions through last years 


capitalisations of reserves, the effective distribution (on the 
1953 capital) by the Mercantile Bank being from 14 P* 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD...as in Britain 


AUSTRALIA, vast homeland of 
4,000,009 of our cousins, is the world’s 
mos! abundant source of wool. 
Livestock raising, dairy farming, agriculture 
and mining — Australia’s other great 
and ever-growing industries, steadily enrich 
a@ young progressive nation and 
contribute mightily to the strength of the 
Commonwealth. 


ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 


put business on record...at less cost 


COMPLETELY VERSATILE,—The A@ieanl “cass 31” pimect- 
ENTRY ACCOUNTING MACHINE. INSTANTANEOUSLY ADAPTABLE to all 
phases of Commercial, Industrial and Financial accounting. PAY- 
ROLL and SALARY RECORDS *x LEDGERS of EVERY KIND (with 
simultaneous analysis and cempletion of related records and docu- 
ments) * STORES RECORDS * MATERIAL and STOCK CONTROL 
* COSTING and all varieties of special records for particular 
requirements. 
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FOR SUPER SPEED AND ACCURACY over the entire range of listing and primary book-keeping 
operations; the “E.N.” SERIES of NATIONAL ADDING MACHINES—in simplex and duplex versions, 
with and without wide platens and shuttle carriages. High, medium and low capacities. 


THE WATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 





LONDON, and all provincial business centres in Britain and throughout the world, ~ : €e 
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: to 163 per cent and by the National Bank from 16 per 
: to 183 per cent. The Eastern Bank and the Hongkong 
Shanghai Bank merely maintained their dividends, but 
latter has made a scrip issue of one-for-four, to rank 
ividend in 1955. 
e more liberal dividend policy appears to have been 
ily based. The three exchange banks that have already 
hed their accounts report a revival in activity, reversing 
cline suffered in 1953. The Chartered Bank and the 
rn Bank also report increases in net profits, whilst the 
ntile Bank shows only a fractional fall. The banks 
by now made good much of their loss of business in 
by expansion in other parts of Asia ; in China itself 
progress is reported in winding up, though the 
ian of the Chartered Bank, Mr Vincent Grantham, 
that an indication has been given that China will 
me the participation of British banks in the finance 
ternal trade.” 
od progress among~the free Asian countries there 
inly has been. The higher prices of tea and rubber 
helped Ceylon and Malaya ; quickening development 
dia, along with the creation of the new finance corpora- 
. augurs well for the future of banking there, and the 
xs do not appear unduly worried lest that future should 
be for them; Mr Grantham finds the decision 
stablish a State Bank of India, with its own nationwide 
em of branches that will in the process absorb 
Imperial Bank of India, merely “interesting to 
Over Pakistan there is understandably much 
ern about political instability; but all five 
change banks joined with the International bank last 
r in granting a loan to the Sui Gas Company for the 
mission of natural gas. 


a 


Competition from German Shipyards 


ae was drawn to the strong competitive posi- 
/\ tion of German shipyards by the launching on one 
last week of two tankers of 38,000 tons deadweight 
and of one passenger liner of about 10,000 tons 
ss—the first ship of its type to be built in Germany 
e the war. These three vessels are all for export, the 
xers for Liberian registry and the passenger liner for 
cl under the reparations agreement. Last year German 
“ipyards launched 268 ships-of 963;114 tons gross, com- 
red with 2§3 ships of 1,408,874 tons. in the United 
\ngdom ; but the German total for export was 94 ships of 
-©.695 tons, compared with only 79 ships of 481,825 
‘ in Britain. By the beginning of this year Germany 
risen to second place as a shipbuilding country, 
ounting for 13 per cent of the total tonnage of merchant 
‘ under construction in the world, compared with 
5 per cent for Britain. Although ten years ago German 
pyards were derelict, they are now producing a much 
eer volume of new ships than ever before the war. 
‘he remarkable increase in German — shipbuilding 
acity since the war is due mainly to two factors. The 
nplete destruction of the German yards enabled them 
_be re-equipped entirely with new plant and laid out to 
xe the best possible advantage of modern methods. Less 
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palatable is the fact that their shipyard workers are pre- 
pared to work much longer hours, and to work the three- 
shift system round the clock with a minimum of restrictive 
trade union practices. Nor, it seems, are they obsessed 


with the fear that by stepping up output they are going to 


work themselves out of a job. On the contrary, their 
ability to guarantee early delivery dates enabled them to 
obtain the giant’s share of the orders for dry-cargo ships 
placed recently, including three out of four refrigerated 
cargo liners ordered by a British company. In fairness it 
must be acknowledged that British shipbuilding productivity 
is also improving, and that many British yards are pre- 
vented from offering early delivery because of the surplus of 
orders booked in earlier years and still to be worked off ; 
and in view of the continual pressure for higher wages in 
the engineering industry they can scarcely be blamed for 
hesitating to commit themselves to fixed-price contracts 
for performance so far-ahead. The Germans, having built 
up their order books again, are no longer so ready to offer 
fixed prices nor so free to promise early delivery. But 
they. have put themselves in a strong competitive position 
which will test British yards in coming years. 


Penny at the Pump 


OMPETITION at the petrol pumps shows signs of increas- 
C ing. Petrol prices generally were increased by 4d. a 
gallon in January in obedience to movements of prices in 
the Gulf, but opportunities. for buying petrol at a dis- 
count appear to be growing. The attention recently 
attracted by the plans of Mr Cyril Kieft, who is primarily 
a manufacturer of racing cars and machine tools, to set 
up a local chain of pumps might equally have been directed 
on the activities of some of the oil companies themselves. 
Mr Kieft distributes petrol and diesel oil in the Wolver- 
hampton district, and by concentrating his operations in a 
small area offers petrol for 1d. a gallon less than the big 
distributors. Neither he nor the other small distributors 
over the country who sell at prices lower than those charged 
by the big oil companies appear to get special terms from 
their suppliers ; the difference in price comes out of their 
own margins. 

Mr Kieft can probably get up to 400,000 gallons of com- 
mercial petrol and diesel oil a year on a long-term contract 
from the Lobitos refinery at Ellesmere, which refines 
Peruvian crude primarily for making lubricants and has 
some motor spirit and fuel oil as by-products. It does not 
produce any premium petrol, and Mr Kieft’s plans for 
getting a regular supply of premium petrol were based on 
contracts with one of the larger companies not all of whom 
have found it easy to dispose of the tonnage of premium 
grades that they have available. These plans may have 
received a set-back since they became widely known, because 
oil companies do not like to give open support to price 
competition between distributors however marginal the 
quantities involved. But the fact remains that, quite apart 
from the bulk discounts given to big fleet users who are 
driving hard bargains with the oil companies in certain 
districts, some motorists who are good regular customers 
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are able to get discounts ; the amount seems to vary from 
1d. to 4d. a gallon. The-biggest distributors do not believe 
that price differentials-as small as this can have any signifi- 
cant effect, but they may make a substantial difference to 
the smaller oil companies who are finding competition in the 
premium market increasingly. difficult. 


Turbo-alternators Under Stress 


wo of the four 100 MW turbo-alternators that a British 
firm had built for a Toronto power station suddenly 
and mysteriously failed within a few days of each other last 
April after two years’ service. The manufacturer imme- 
diately informed the British Electricity Authority (which 
was using similar sets), other British turbo-alternator 
makers, and certain consulting engineers. An exhaustive 
investigation was started to discover the reasons for these 
failures, which had features in common with breakdowns 
previously. experienced by another manufacturer. Sir 
Claude Gibb, chairman of C. A. Parsons & Company, Ltd., 
the firm concerned, has given at a recent meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers a full and frank account 
of these mishaps and their origin ; it is a most commendable 
example of adding lessons learnt from bitter experience 
to the fund of engineering knowledge. 


The cause of the trouble at Toronto was metal fatigue— 
an ill-charted phenomenon that received much publicity 
in the Comet accidents. The points of failure in these turbo- 
alternators were the end-bells, which support the end turns 
of the rotor windings. These are now mide from non- 
magnetic austenitic steel—a combination of non-ferrous 
materials—instead of magnetic low alloy steel, and aré pro- 
duced by sub-contractors using cold working methods. 
Despite the special step-by-step forging technique employed, 
some residual stress is produced, varying from bell to: bell 
and from forge to forge. In addition, ventilation holes drilled 
in these end-bells to reduce the temperature in the set when 
it is running resulted in a high local concentration of stress 
and seriously weakened them. The third contributory 
factor was the stress cycle caused by shutting down and 
restarting the machines. Manufacturers were aware. of 
these troubles and had allowed what were thought to be 
wide safety margins, but subsequent tests showed that the 
fatigue strength of drilled non-magnetic end-bells could in 
practice be much shorter than earlier calculations revealed. 


The industry has drawn the conclusion that ventilation 
holes and all other forms of stress raisers must be avoided. 
Recent experiments, moreover, have shown that it is possible 
to reduce the residual stress in non-magnetic end-bells, and 
BEA has found a way of curtailing the temperature fall 
during a shut-down period. Another series of tests by BEA 
showed that some of its alternators were suffering from 
stress corrosion which can be caused by condensation when 
the end-bells are stationary. Although this did not contri- 
bute to the Toronto breakdowns, these bells have since been 
removed from BEA’s service, and steps are to be taken to 
control temperature and humidity in places used for the 
storage of turbo-alternators. 
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Tanker Freight Rates Fall 


HE seasonal rise in oil shipments to Western Europe 

and the Atlantic seaboard of North America usually 
brings good rates for tanker owners, and they have beeg 
able to fix tonnage this winter much more favourably than 
at any time in the past two years. But the re-opening of 
the Iranian oilfields has at times led to some very wide and 
rapid fluctuations in these rates. At one time Persian Gulf 
fixtures, at scale rates plus §0 per cent to 60 per cent, were 
between 30 per cent and 40 per cent above those from the 
Caribbean. In the last few weeks, however, much mote 
tanker tonnage has become available than charterers have 
needed, and voyage rates fixed from both oil exporting 
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areas have dropped. The Pers'an Gulf rate has fallen 
like a plummet to scale flat. The Caribbean rate, also for 
end-March and April loading, has dropped to scale rate 
plus 10 per cent, and is expected to fall further. The peak 
demand for spot tonnage is now almost over, but there are 
grounds for believing that summer rates this year will not 
fall as far as they did last year, when July shipments were 
fixed at scale rate minus 47} per cent. 

All this activity has been confined to voyage charters 
The time charter market has almost ceased to exist. No 
real business has been reported since November when Shell 
renewed some old charters and fixed a few fresh ones. With 
the uncertainty created by this heavy see-sawing in the 
voyage market, neither tanker-owners nor charterers have 
been willing to make period contracts. But, since it may 
be difficult for charterers to depend entirely upon voyage-t- 
voyage fixtures, tanker-owners expect to see some revival 10 
time charters before very long. 


Rotating Raw Wool 


HERE are two ways of stockpiling wool. One, as 
practised in this country, is to keep a stock of raw woo! 
that can be drawn upon in an emergency for the production 
of fabrics for military and other essential purposes. The 
American way is to give priority to the Army’s need for 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
WANTED 


for the 
ARMY "EMERGENCY 
RESERVE 










FIFTEEN DAYS 
IN CAMP 


earning full pay and allowances 
plus 
a total of 


IN TAX FREE BOUNTY 


| & EFFICIENCY GRANT 





You can spend fifteen days with your friends, earning full 
Regular Army pay and allowances. As a member of the Army 
Emergency Reserve (Cat. ILA) you have no other duties during 
the year. lf a grave national emergency should arise, you may 
be called up for ‘service in the United Kingdom. You can be 
called out for overseas service only by Proclamation. Volunteers 
are accepted from 18 years of age and engagement is for 
two, three, or four years. If you have served before in a non- 
commissioned rank there is every possibility of your filling an 
existing vacancy or of being promoted as soon asavacancy occurs. 


Lend your skill to Britain, 
doing the job you know best 


Send this coupon now for details of how to join to: 


0.Cc. HEADQUARTERS, 
ARMY EMERGENCY RESERVE 
R.A.P.C. 


District Pay Office, Aldershot District, Hospital Hill, Aldershot. 


NAME .. 


SETA A 


ADDRESS .... 
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and have you looked into 
the cost of LT. ? 


If you are looking into the cost of intercommunication 

now, ask Interoffice Telephones Ltd. for their terms—they 

are really competitive in every way. The cost of full inter- 
communication is a renta] from 1/3 weekly per point. 

Many customers are paying hundreds of pounds per year for 
their systems but the smallest order receives the same attention 
from I.T. 

Enquire now for full particulars. 


INTEROFFICE TELEPHONES LID. 


Internai Telephones — 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2, Phone: TRAfailgar 3824 (P.B.X 
Factory Broadcast 64, Washway Road, Sale, Manchester. 
Systems. Phone: Sale 2205-6. 








FISHERMAN’S FAMILY by Michael Ayrton 


No. 8 in a series of advertisements showing the work 
of contemporary artists. 


CHEMICAL woaLD One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
650 On & me hydrosulphites, liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. 
Brotherton Makers of an extensive range of Metachrome 
dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. : 
Brotherton & Co. Lid., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Bx. 
Telephone : Leeds 2-9321 ¢ Telegrams: * ‘ Brotherton, Leeds.’’ ceed 
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The choice 
for a litetime 


= In the natural process of trial 
and error you'll find all the good 
reasons why so many men get a 
lifetime of pleasure from 
“Player's Medium”. 










Ask for this 
AIRTIGHT 
2 oz. pocket tim | 
ab, & 8/10° 


i OZ. PKTS. i L AYE R'S 


“ MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


fon Paver & Sons, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & ireiand), Ltd. {NCT 82a] I 
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Edinburgh, ah in architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its setting, has £ 
been called the modern Athens. It has , & 
also many distinctrve arts and crafts 
amongst which is the making of “Glayva” 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
made many friends far beyond its borders 


a 


RONALD MORRISON &CO.LTD. EDINBURGH 


The sleeping 
baby test 


Ww" till your baby is asleep ; then put it in the back scat 
of your car. (If you haven’t got a baby, borrow one.) 
Now fill up with Shell with I.C.A and go for a drive. | ry 
ticking over, driving slowly, accelerating, cruising. Don't, 
of course, brake viclently, swerve sharply, or hoot loud 
Above all, don’t sing, though the way Shell makes your car 
behave may easily make you want to. 


Assuming well-surfaced roads and good springs, the b1hy 
will stay asleep. This means that Shell with I.C.A. moses 
your car run more smoothly. 


Why? Two main reasons. The LC.A in Shell prevents 
pre-ignition, which is the main cause of engine roughiie» 
At all speeds your engine turns over more smoothly ind 
more quietly. This means better 
performance and longer engine 
life, too. 


Secondly, Shell has better “ mix- 
ture distribution”. This means 
that an exactly equal amount of 
petrol vapour enters each cylinder 


on the induction stroke, so each NZ 


piston is driven with exactly the WITH 


same force. Your engine runs as 
smoothly and efficiently as it can. XIC\A 
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ioth. and hold most of the stock in that finished form. This 


“a ‘he advantage that cloth will keep indefinitely if properly 

|. and the disadvantage that military needs may change, 

The British method gives flexibility, but the stock has 

turned over to prevent deterioration. The time has 

-ome to start rotating the British stock, and the Board 

rade has sensibly followed the policy adopted when the 

was acquired: the quantities to be bought and sold 

- stated publicly well in advance, and its operations 
conducted through normal market channels. 

entire stock of about 100 million Ib (clean basis), or 

y 500,000 bales, will be replaced during the next 

to ten years, and the British Wool Federation will 

ict as agents. The wool to be rotated will be sold in 

ion, the first sale probably being in May, and the new 

| will be bought in the Commonwealth auctions, as was 

iginal stock. The maximum quantity replaced in the 

t year ending March, 1956, will be only 30,000 bales. A 

rticular grade in the stock—about half of which is merino 

half crossbred wool—will not necessarily have to be 
placed by exactly the same grade. 

Both the buying and selling will be spread over the year, 
hough it will not be possible to ensure that the two opera- 
ons are always in step, for the London and the Dominion 
rkets are not always operating at the same time. Naturally 
there is no intention of trying to operate in the markets at the 
most favourable moment ; that would break the rules, and 
it is also unnecessary. The object is simply to sell at prices 
that cover the cost of replacing wool. Plainly the operation 

designed to minimise the disturbance to the market, and 
there is no reason to think that it will be harffiful. The 
juantities likely to be rotated in any single year are 
negligible in comparison with a world production of about 
2,500 million Ib clean and with the Commonwealth’s own 


a negligible factor on the London market, however, where 
he turnover. is some 300,000 bales a year, but buyers may 
welcome the opportunity of obtaining more spot wool there. 


Mixed Blessing in Cotton 


de maze of regulations governing the disposal of 
surplus American commodities has frequently proved 
despair of officials in. Britain and other receiving 
countries. The regulations cut across normal commer- 
cial practice, but as laws of Congress they cannot be modi- 
‘ied in substance, and the American Administration, with 
eye on Capitol Hill, is reluctant to give way on matters 
cctail, At present Whitehall is unhappily digesting the 
ications of a transaction that clearly ought ‘to help the 
on industry, but would compromise government policy. 
ses out of the recent American aid agreement with 
‘stan, one part of which covers the supply of surplus 
iodities. Pakistan evidently did not want American 
cotton and is taking cotton textiles to the value of $20 
on instead, hard though it may be to see how cotton 
es come within the definition of “surplus.” The 
ited States, which does not normally sell cotton textiles 
Pakistan, is anxious to avoid treading on the toes of the 
“1uonal exporters to that market, America has therefore 
«cieed that the textiles shall be made in “ third ” countries 
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to which raw cotton of the same value will be shipped. 
Tenders have been opened by the Pakistan givernment, and 
Lancashire has submitted bids for the textiles that it is best 
fitted to supply. 

Here the troubles begin. If Lancashire exporters are 
successful, someone must take delivery of the raw cotton, 
find buyers for it, and pay the exporters out of the proceeds. 
The British government, having turned its back on state 
trading, would be most reluctant to assume any responsi- 
bility for these transactions, and no doubt it hopes that raw 
cotton merchants and the exporters would jointly take 
responsibility. The value of the textiles will naturally be 
higher than their raw cotton content, so some cotton will 
be left-over. How could the government satisfy the Ameri- 
cans that this part of their gift had not merely reduced Lan- 
cashire’s normal purchases of American cotton ? Another 
snag is that half the raw cotton must be shipped in American 
vessels. The government accepted that condition when it 
bought surplus American coal for sterling, but it could not 
do so again and expect any protests against this disputed 
form of flag discrimination to be taken seriously. Yet if 
it does not accept the 50 per cent rule, Lancashire would 
claim that its own interests were once more being sacrificed 
for the interests of other British industries. 


Rio Tinto Down Under 


ABBAGES at Rum Jungle fetch 7s. 4d. a lb. Shares in 
(. the uranium mines in the Northern Territory and other 
areas of Australia have fetched equally fantastic prices on 
the City stock exchanges while the geiger counters cluck in 
the back of beyond. The average grade of uranium ore is 
higher there than in South Africa. In the Union uranium 
production lives on the back of gold mining ; in Australia 
uranium comes first and the other minerals mined ‘with ‘it 
are side dishes to the feast. But the ore, occurring in local 
pockets, varies in grade, and even with guaranteed prices 
for the uranium it is uneconomic to mine some ore bodies 
in these inaccessible dnd inhospitable areas unless a treat- 
ment. plant is put up on the spot. 

Only faint echoes of the Australian uranium boom reach 
this country: One came to the City recently, when Rio 
Tinto put some of its negotiations with the Australian pro- 
ducers .on view. - These negotiations, together with its 
interests in the Algom Mines in Canada, show that Rio 
Tinto, having sold off most of its Spanish properties, is 
becoming interested in uranium in the Commonwealth on 
a large scale. But it is picking its way forward with care. 
It first made an attempt to secure a stake in the Alligator- 
Sleisbeck uranium field in the Northern Territory, with the 


ultimate intention of building a treatment plant there. That 


approach failed when Rio Tinto’s proposals were turned 
down by Northern Uranium Development and Uranium 
Development. Those two mines were satisfied to send their 
ore to the Rum Jungle treatment plant, a hundred miles or 
so away. Another producer, North Australian Uranium, was 
prepared to go along with Rio Tinto; but this compahy had 
announced earlier that it would be uneconomic to send its 
ore for treatment at Rum Jungle. The inference, pre- 
sumably, was that the ore was of a low grade, but a treatment 
plant for that mine alone was out of the question. 


ele age te aan sears 


es opens Be Me sears ronment 
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Having failed in one direction, Rio Tinto has succeeded 
in another a long way to the south-east in the Mount Isa- 
Cloncurry area of Queensland. There it has bought a con- 
trolling interest in Mary Kathleen Uranium ; it will assume 
the direction and financing of the exploration and develop- 
ment programme. Australasian Oil ‘Exploration, which will 
provide much of the technical aids, will have a 39 per cent 
interest, and Walton McConachy Vendors, representing the 
original prospectors, a 10 per cent interest in the venture. 
If, as is hoped, the ore reserves justify further develop- 
ment, Rio Tinto will be prepared to put up the money, 
probably running into millions, for the erection of a treat- 
ment plant and ancillary equipment. 


No Potash from ICI 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES has abandoned its 
plan to exploit the vast Yorkshire potash deposits which 
were expected to provide enough home-produced potassium 
chloride for fertiliser production for 200 years. Early surveys 
suggested that the deposits could be won in the same way as 
salt, by dissolving the potassium salts in water and pumping 
them to the surface. Seven years of experiment and 
£490,e00 spent have shown that the process would not work 
satisfactorily and, faced with the alternative of mining the 
deposits at a depth of 3,500 to 4,500 feet, ICI have pleaded 
ignorance of mining techniques and withdrawn. 

Whether new plans will be made to mine the deposits 
depends on the value of a home source of potash. There is 
no difficulty in obtaining as much potash as the fertiliser 
industry requires from Western Europe ; France and Ger- 
many between them supplied most of the half million tons 
imported last year at a round figure of {15 a ton. Both 
Fisons, who would have been the principal customers, and 
ICI have already embarked on one expensive venture 
designed to replace imports of sulphur with home-produced 
sulphuric acid. It would not be surprising if it was decided 
that the cost of deep-mining the potash, which is now the 
only way of getting the deposits to the surface, outweighed 
the cost of importing the whole of the country’s potash 
requirements, 


Wholesalers in a Backwater ? 


HE surge of buying in the home market has largely 
. passed the wholesalers. Until late in 1954, the 
value of their sales was little higher than in the preceding 
year. Trade has recently improved as retailers ran down 
their high stocks of textiles ; in January the value of sales 
was nearly 6 per cent higher than the year before. But 
if this improvement is compared with the expansion in 
retail sales, which for last year as a whole showed increases 
of about 10 per cent for the big shops, it seems that a good 
deal of the extra trade has missed the wholesalers. Their 
turnover seems to be closely linked with that of the inde- 
pendent retailers. It would be wrong to think that the 
independents are steadily losing business to the big shops 
—they have captured a big proportion of the boom in 
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household goods and in radio and television sales—tiy 
they have not done so well in clothing sales, where the 
competition of the multiples has been the dominating 
feature in the retail market for more than two years. 

The good results shown by the department stores have 
largely been due to the big expansion in sales of house. 
hold goods, on which profit margins are attractively high 
and competition from the multiples negligible. This has 
made it possible to cut margins on those goods where com. 
petition from the multiples has made the most serioys 
inroads, and the evidence suggests that-sales in the house- 
hold departments are continuing much as usual. There js 
little that the wholesalers can do under circumstanc 


11 
> IKe 


these to capture more trade. The multiples do not deal 
with them, and their turnover depends on the level of 
clothing and textile sales by other retailers who do. When 
many retailers are anticipating a wave of price cutting in 


Lancashire, they will probably be inclined to keep their 
textile orders to a minimum. 


SHORTER NOTES 


British overseas trade in February—a short month—was 
in slightly better balance than in January. Exports 
amounted to £233.0 million fob, re-exports to {9.0 million 
and imports to £309.5 million cif ; the trade deficit fell by 
£5.9 million to £67.5 million. The average value of exports 
(excluding. re-exports) in the five months from October, 
when the dock strike began, was 243 per cent higher than 
in the same months of 1953-54, whereas the October- 
January average had been slightly below that of the same 
period a year ago. 

* 


British Overseas Airways Corporation is expected to show 
a net profit for the financial year that ends this month, the 
fourth successive year in which the corporation has paid its 
way. For 1953-54, BOAC reported a gross profit of {2 
million and a net surplus of nearly £1 million after paynient 
of interest and tax. This year’s profit is expected to be 
smaller ; the grounding of the Comets in April having cut 
the corporation’s capacity by a quarter. 


* 


Steel production exceeded the annual rate of 20 million 
tons for the first time last month, and pig iron output was 
also a record. But supplies are still very tight. The industry 
now expects that about one million tons of steel products 
will have to be imported this year, twice as much as It 
previously thought. 

. 


Cocoa prices have weakened further; Accra cocoa for 
March-May shipment is now about £322 a ton compared 
with £410 a ton at the end of January. 


* 


The rate of wool consumption in the British wool industty 
rose slightly. in January and was 14 per cent higher than 0 
January, 1954; consumption in topmaking, however, w4 
still 24 per cent less than a year ago, but woollen consump: 
tion was 9 per cent higher. 
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J. SEARS (TRUE - FORM 
g00T). Mr Charles Clore so changed 
the structure of J. Sears last year, turning 
it from a boot and shoe company into a 
holding company for his interests, that a 
direct comparison between the profits of 
1os4 with those of 1953 is of little value. 
So for that matter is a direct comparison 


of dividend payments. The new J. Sears 
ay a dividend of 100 per cent for 
19<4: in 1953 the old J. Sears paid a divi- 
dend of 50 per cent. And the directors 
of the company intend to make a 400 per 
cent free scrip issue so as to consolidate 
the rs. ordinary and “A” ordinary shares 
units. 

[he preliminary results, subject to 

dit, of two of the principal subsidiaries 
show that Mr Clore’s interests are doing 
well, The boot and shoe company, Free- 
man Hardy and Willis, reports a gross 
profit of £978,000, compared with 
{720,000. It is this company which has 
o bear the cost of the new rent rolls, 

lowing the freehold-leasehold transac- 
tions. Thus this new profit is struck 
after charging £250,000 for rents on pro- 
perties sold and leased back after Febru- 
ary, 1953, but before charging £116,000 
for interest and rents payable to the hold- 
ing company. The company is paying a 
dividend of 20s. per share, 
against 148., and making a special dis- 
tribution which will absorb £920,312 from 
the revenue reserves of the boot com- 
pany ; so far as that distribution accrues 
to J. Sears it will be added to the com- 
F The other com- 


lax iree 


pany’s capital reserves. 
pany, Bentley Engineering, which controls 
hosiery machine manufacturers, 
Mellor Bromley, reports a profit of 
41,635,000 (compared with £1,163,000) 
na effectively increases its dividend from 

25 per cent. For what the com- 
rison is worth, J. Sears made a profit 


cluding pre-acquisition profits of 

£,1,559,000) of £3,200,000; in 1953 the 

company returned a profit of £1,131,000. 
* 


STORE PROFITS. Three of the 
smailer department store groups, A. W. 
Gamage, John- Barker and Bentalls, have 
recently announced their dividends and 
t cing results for the year to January 31st. 
<ach of the dividends disappointed the 
market and the prices of all three ordinary 
‘locks were marked down. Some investors 
hac hoped for a dividend of 30 per cent 
‘rom A. W. Gamage. They received 274 
per cent, compared with 2§ per cent in 
1953-54. Some looked for something 
more than the maintained dividend of 224 
per cent declared by John Barker. And 
“eT a 400 per cent free scrip issue some 
hac anucipated a bigger increase in divi- 


cends from Bentalls than the effective in- 
crease Irom 20 to 2§ per cent actually 
Mace. Yet investors had been correct in 
aa that bulging pay packets, easy 


and higher consumer spending 





Company Notes 


must spell higher profits from all three 
companies. 

All these three department stores trade 
in London and its suburbs ; their results 
strengthen the impression that trade in the 
metropolitan stores was a little brisker 
than in the provincial centres. Of the 
three, the biggest increase in profits—of 
17 per cent, from £341,477 to £400,531— 
has been reported by the Kingston store, 
Bentalls. A. W. Gamage comes next with 
an increase of nearly 12 per cent, from 
£333,341 to £372,969. John Barker has 
been able to manage an advance of only 
about 7 per cent, from £678,795 to 
£724,553, and it is the only one of the 
three not to pay a higher dividend. 


* 


BRADFORD DYERS. A cut in 
the final ordinary dividend from. the 
equivalent of 7} per cent to 6 per cent 
brought down the price of the {1 ordinary 
stock units of Bradford Dyers from 29s. 
to 26s. Hopes had been kindled last 
September by the increase in the interim 
payment, but the final, making 10 per cent 
for the year, leaves the total distribution 
effectively unchanged from the 1§ per 
cent distribution made in 1953 before the 
$0 per cent scrip issue. 

There is a reason for the directors’ 
caution. The net profit available to the 
parent company is down from {552,191 
to £419,608. Outwardly at least the set- 
back in profits seems to have arisen in 
Britain. The trading profit of the parent 
company and its British subsidiaries has 
fallen from £1,672,135 to £1,415,344 while 
profits of the overseas subsidiaries have 
gone up from £725,385 to £834,614. This 
is the exact reverse of 1953. But this 
simple division between British and over- 
seas profits may not tell the whole story, 
for about 40 per cent of the output of the 
Association’s British factories is for ex- 
port. Thus it may be that the decline in 
profits on the home front reflects thedis- 
appointing performance of British textile 
exports. The sudden drop in the price 
of the Association’s stock units showed 
that investors had misjudged the im- 
mediate situation; they now yield 7.7 
per cent. 


* 


DORMAN LONG. The financial 
year of Dorman Long had ended but its 
accounts for that year had not been 
audited when its ordinary shares were 
offered to the public in November. Com- 
menting on these recently published 
accounts, Sir Ellis Hunter can now wel- 
come the resumption of “the association 
with shareholders . . . a much healthier 
relationship ” but the prospectus itself has 
stolen most of his thunder. 

Last year the group spent about 
£5,800,000 on capital account, complet- 
ing the second stage and just beginning 
the third stage of the development pro- 
gramme. The largest of the projects now 
in hand is the installation of rolling mills 
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at Lackenby to balance the new steel 
making capacity of the group and to pro- 
duce universal beams, structural sections 
and billets. That installation is the largest 
single item of the estimated bill of £33} 
million for the final stage of the pro- 
gramme. Hence, it is not surprising that 
outstanding capital commitments stand in 
the accounts as at October 2nd at 
£13,952,000. Once this stage has been 
completed, the group’s “ integrated capa- 
city” will be increased by about 25 per 
cent though the number of employees will 
go up by only about 500. 


Years to 
Oct. 3, Oct. 2, 
1953 1954 
Cons. balance sheet:— f £ 
Gross fixed assets .... 22,504,587 28,148,551 
Depreciation ......+. -- 7,650,988 1,965,315 
Net fixed assets ....... 14,853,599 18,983,236 
Net current assets ..... 14,257,228 15,326,997 
WOUIES 5 ded dccecus cas 12,721,309 13,990,927 
COMES os cxdivdedosvs< 3,019,658 3,007,356 
Capital reserves ....... 2,585,625 4,161,416 
Revenue Reserves ..... 18,048,716 21,427,881 
Ordinary capital ...... 7,515,243 7,515,243 


£1 ordinary stock at 26s. 3d. yields £6 2s. per cent. 


The course of trade while Dorman 
Long is completing this enormous pro- 
gramme should be favourable. On the 
structural engineering side of the busi- 
ness, for example, Sir Ellis tells share- 
holders that “ orders on hand will ensure 
steady employment for many months, 
reflecting the confident view of the future 
of industry generally.” Similarly, the 
bridge building subsidiary is “ handling a 
larger volume of work than for several 
years and by far the greater part of this 
lies overseas.” And the railway and road 
programmes in this country should offer 
an opportunity to that subsidiary at home. 


a 
LEYLAND MOTORS. Leyland 
Motors in the year to September 3oth ex- 


ported about half its total output. That 
was a record for the company and an 


Years to Sept. 30, 


1953 1954 
é 
Consolidated earnings :— ' = 

Trading profit....... oe» 2,997,498 3,135,383 
Total income ......... 3,038,220 3,255,616 
Depreciation ..... eae 565,310 579,186 
ROMO ch a tecck aeons 1,425,141 1,484,899 
Heb OME sin vn vest 771,297 1,056,311 
Ordinary dividends .... 251,339 301,607 
Ordinary dividends (per 

Ee as ek os Oe nv a 25 30 
Retained profits ...... 478,003 712,749 

Cons. balance sheet:— 

Net fixed assets ....... 4,178,186 4,124,640 
Net current assets ..... 10,087,128 11,315,175 
ee re sees 12,028,438 11,447,178 
CO eae ss oc wa bee éee 264.493 1,126,308 
Bank overdrafts ...... 1,440,454 972,130 
Capital reserves ....... 5,995,661 6,102,319 
Revenue reserves ..... 4,363,173 5,175,922 


Ordinary capital ...... 1,827,920 1,827,920 
£1 ordinary stock at 121s. 3d. yields {4 19s. per cent. 


achievement as yet unmatched by any 
other commercial vehicle maker. The 
directors have thus good reason for being 
more interested in the state of overseas 
markets than most. These markets are 
highly competitive, but Leyland’s sales- 
men were seen in every part of the world 
last year, including Russia and China. 
Here too is the origin of Mr C. Basil 
Nixon’s comments on the necessity of 
designing and building a dual range of 
vehicles, one for the home market and one 
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for overseas. Batch production like this 
adds to costs and trims margins, and these 
may already have been squeezed by last 
year’s wage increases and the reduction 
of some selling prices. The volume of 
sales abroad, however, was going up and 
at home the rate of sales improved steadily 
as the year progressed. Before the end 
of the year “ urgent measures ” had to be 
taken to speed up production. 


Expanded sales explain the latest in- 
crease in trading profits (from £2,997,498 
to £3,135,383) but the narrowness of profit 
margins explains why the increase was 
modest. Additional production was 
achieved without adding to working 
capital. Indeed the total of stocks and 
debtors was reduced, with a consequent 
reinforcement of liquid resources. And 
since the end of the financial year the bank 
overdraft, already reduced in the course 
of the year, has been extinguished. The 
£1 million capital programme that Ley- 
land Motors has in prospect will presum- 
ably have the first call on these cash 
balances, but the remarkable improvement 
in liquidity, coupled with the sharp 
advance in net profits from £771,297 to 
£1,056,311, must have some bearing on 
the directors’ decision to raise the ordinary 
dividend from 25 to 30 per cent. That 
increase, the 100 per cent free scrip issue 
and the news of more deliveries in the 
current financial year may tempt investors 
to treat the directors’ warning about future 
dividends as a homage to convention. 


* 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES. The accounts of 
Associated Electrical Industries were 
drawn up before the acquisition of 
Siemens Brothers was completed. Hence, 
that purchase is not consolidated in the 
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group’s assets. Even so, the net assets LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


representing the preference and o: 
stockholders’ interests in the AEI group 
topped {£50 million last year. At over 
£484 million the net assets attributable: 
to the ordinary capital alone are more than 
double the figure (£224 million) applicable 
seven years ago. One of the most signi- 
ficant figures in the accounts is the 
£7,863,000 of outstanding capital com- 
mitments ; at the end of 1953 that figure 
stood at only £2,890,000. 

The accumulation of assets has been 
financed in part by a steady expansion in 
trading profits. Last year they went up 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 13,456,282 14,758,811 
Depreciation ......... 1,248,521 1,465,760 
Replacement reserve .. 1,377,000 1,404,000 
Taxation: occ 5) ee: 7,812,314. 7,223,951 
Net DORE od vant ss 2,933,264 4,512,589 


Ordinary dividends .... 1,097,736 1,366,073 
Retained by subsidiaries 1,433,153 2,368,227 
Retained by parent co.. 553,156 934,681 


Cons. balance sheet: — 


Net fixed asSets ....... 12,014,070 14,158,781 
Net current assets ..... 42,106,539 44,344,771 
Seine Se a 36,769,846 38,867,454 
Cash &.T.ROO8 2 3 ous 28 6,810,973 5,205,079 
Bank overdrafts ...... 921,808 38,265 
Capital reserves ....... 5,197,861 6,092,131 
Revenue reserves ..... 21,493,229 24 734,913 
Ordinary capital ...... 17,741,192 17,741,192 


£l ordinary stock at 67s, 9d. yields {4 3s. per cent. 


from £13,456,282 to £14,758,811, and the 
ordinary dividend was raised from the 
equivalent of 31} per cent to 14 
per cent. The directors announce that 
yet another record in both the value and 
volume of production lies behind the in- 
crease in profits. They add—as a signi- 
ficant pointer to the future—that although 
foreign competition has grown even 
keener there was “a substantial increase 
in export orders last year.” In 1953 they 
were able to report only that the level of 
export orders had been maintained. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 


(sroup Feb. Nov. Dec. 
23, 30, 28, 
1954 | 1954 | 1954 


$4 COMME oo Caen 90-6 | 94-7 | 93-0 
Debenture stocks : 
industrial... 97.4557 sat 87-8 92-0 | 92-8 
Investment trust ....... 90-0 | 94-2 | 94-4 
Preference stot Rs - | i 
iIndusttals: 0°53 55255 91-7 | 97-4) 97-1 
Investment trust..... 88-5 | 93-5 | 93-3 
Ordinary stocks : 
Banks «3.6 0k Sesiee ee 97-1 115-5 (113-0 
Industrial insurance .... [117-7 |137-8 {135-7 
Investment trust ....... 147-3 (193-9 |199-5 
Electrical engineering ... [108-3 (142-6 {139-3 
Exigineering............ 122-6 {173-3 :173-°3 
Motors and aircraft..... 125-8 166-7 |167-0 
breweries 9 ee eae sn 04-0 123-5 |120-9 
Chain stores ..3 555. Fhs% 179-7 |267-2 (274-1 
Cotton textiles ......... 116-3 (122-2 124-7 
Household goods ....... [124-1 |162-5 |160-1 
Ravina. oye aeons 84-3 | 86-2 | 80-4 
FORACCG eS kg eRe eee 84°6 | 94°8 94-2 
Wool textiles .......... 106-5 125-1 129-0 
Chemlcdle. 550.2504. i 43-9 191-5 188-7 
Oia eae 139-5 1190-9 186-0 
ShIiSINE. os ceux i5 N as 126-3 155-5 160-1 
{ | 
Total (capital goods) ...... 119-6 161-3 \160-5 
Total {consumption goods).. 4115-9 \140-6 |139-9 





Total industrial (all classes) 120-5 (153-2 1152-1 160-1 (148-4 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 














Jan, | Feb. | Feb. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
25, | 22, | 23, | 30, | 28, | 25, | 22, 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 
90-7 | 86-3] 3-91 | 3-73 | 3-80 | 3-90. 4-10 

| 92-4 | 88-81 4-69 | 4-48 | 4-441] 4-46 | 4-63 
| 93-9 | 91-6 | 4-59 | 4-38 | 4-37 oe 4:51 
95-4 | 89-4] 4-95.) 4-67 | 4-68 | 4-77 | 5:10 

| 91-0 | 86-7] 4-98 472 | shied 4-85 | 5-09 
112-1 /108-0 | 4-50 | 4-01 | 4-10 | 4-24 | 4-40 
135-0 |127-3 | 4-90 | 4-38 | 4-46 | 4:48 | 4-75 
211-2 [212-2 | 4-92 | 4-33 | 4-21 | 4-07 | 4-19 
148-8 |150-0 | 5-49 | 4-65 | 4:77 | 4-50 | 4-53 
183-7 179-0 | 5-07 | 4-17 | 4-28 | 4-08 | 4-17 
180-7 173-6 | 5-74 | 5-12 | a +15 | 5-05 

; 

123-0 1113-6 ae 6:06 | 6-31 | 6:23 | 6-73 
283-3 |246-0 | 3-88 | 3-03 | 2-95 | 3-25 | 3-70 
125-1 116-8 | 6-46 | 7-16) 7-19 | 681 | 7-34 
171-4 (158-3 | 4-85 | 4-98 | 5-05 | 4-73 | 5-30 
85-5 | 17-41 4-77 | 5-61 | 5°76 | 6-23 | 6-94 
93-1 | 88-9 | 6-98 | 6-84 | 6-90 | 6-84 | 7-41 
127-1 |124-5 | 5-81 | 5:56 | 5-49 | 5-67 | 5-84 
202-7 |188-8 +51 4-08 | 4-12 | 3-88 | 4-14 
204-4 183-6 | 6-30 | 5-73 | 5-96:| 5-47 | 6-03 
180-1 164-0 | 6-06 | 4-96 | 4-81 | 4-31 | 4-75 
(171-5 167-1] 5-55 | 4-81 | 4-90 | 4-58 | 4-75 
|144-1 |132-7 | 6-68 | 5-46 | 5-55 | 5-44 | 5-96 
5-60 5:15 | 5-24 | 5-62 | 5-45 


Next. Account begins: Marci, 


l6ta 

Next Contango Day: March 16th 

Next Settlement Day: March 22nq 
Investors began to have second thoughts 


this week. Equities had remained firm 
until the week-end, but after the \ eek-end 
their prices began to drift down in the 
face of light selling in a quict marke 
Turnover contracted. The heaviest falls 
came on Wednesday, when the market 
was unsettled by the overnight setback on 
Wall Street; on that day the Financial 
Times ordinary share index dropped from 
184.0 to 181.3, having touched 186.2 just 
before the. week-end, Equity prices began 
to drift downwards on Monday although 
gilt-edged prices remained quite steady. 
The Funds, however, were unsettled later 
and the shorts and short-mediums were 
marked down on the stringency in the 
money market. This weakness com- 
municated itself to the long dated and un- 
dated issues. Similar conditions ruled on 
Wednesday and further declines through- 
out the gilt-edged list were recorded. In 
the foreign market buying of German 
issues continued immediately after the 
weekend, but this demand soon dried up. 

Net losses in the industrial market were 
not particularly heavy but the weakness in 
prices persisted. Store shares were 
marked down at first quite heavily on 
profit taking just before settlement day. 
Many of the other losses were reported in 
shares which were affected by the 
announcement of trading results and 
dividends. [Electrical equipment and 
engineering issues were notably weak. 
Steel shares moved against the trend at 
first on the strength of Sir Ellis Hunter's 
statement to the Dorman Long share- 
holders, but later on these prices, too, fell 
away. Dollar stocks were al! marked 
lower in sympathy with Wall Steet. 

The oil market was enlivened at the 
beginning of the week on vague reports 
of scrip issues pending from Roya! Dutch 
and Shell; some of the buying of their 
stocks was reported to have come from 
America. But prices reacted and gains 
were wiped out. Rubber shares were 
quiet and tea shares were marked down 
on the fall in price of the commodity. 
Kaffirs rallied on Tuesday on Cape and 
Continental support but some weak selling 
brought prices down later. 


——— 
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Security Indices 
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| Fixed 
Ord.° | Int.t 


1955, High 
*b, i. 
1954, Hi 184-0 ss 12, 
. Dec. a1.Be 18), 5 10,09 


Low.j 131-1 | 111-78 
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TISH FUNDS |... . ra Gross : 
| peal dere & (Mak ee 1 Viet: | ericce: 1905} Lam Teo ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | “viel 
3 | Mar, 2, | Mar, 9,; Mar. 9, ar. 9, |Jan.1 to Mar. 9| Dividends STOCKS ar. 2, ar. 9, | ar. 9, 
lat GUARANTEED 955 | 1955 > 1955 5 Post fe) ®t 1955 | 1955 | 7955 
th STOCKS 7 High | Low | | | = 
Se eee lf  & 4 s. d. Yo | % (|STEEL & ENGINEERING 4. -& 
on Exchequer 2% 1960 .,..| “95 958 AVA Se] bd thesaa 38/- | 38/- | 429 ip 
ai Exchequer 24% 163-64...) 94 934 | 2 3-8/3 8 OL 13/104 10/- | 415  — 34alCammeli Laird §/.. 12/7} | 12/44 | 5 19° 7 
4} Exchequet 3% 1960~,... ° 99. | 9 7111S 61S 2 8 28/10}| 27/3 ses Colvilles {1.25.20 28/- | 28/- en 
1024 Exchequer 3% "62-63.,..)° 98 |; 982 |118 8' 3.16 117 27/1$ | 23/- ake 8 ¢/Dorman Long {1..... 25/3 | 26/3 16 14 
100! serial Funding 24% 1957.) 97 OTF 119 8|3 2 8 74/3 63/6 10 5 a\Guest Keen N’fold £1.} 68/9 67/9 48 7 
100 # serial Funding 3% 1956: .| « 9935 39} 2-9.5)53.9 2/1503 42/- mn 124 c\Stewarts & Lloyds /1. 46/103) 477- 15 6 § 
1004 War Bonds 24% °54-56-. .|. 99; |, 98} 2-1-8) 3 5 5/] 31/Tk | 2746 3a 68 b/Summers (John) £1...) 30/6 30/- 6 84 
1007 War Leese exe Poeee | BE US: 6 gave lee rT oe 6 United Steel (1... -". 31/3 | 31/3 16 8 6 
1004 War Loan 3% '55-59,. aot} 98} 119°0/3 5 741 43104 36- | a5 24aiVickers £1......./ 77! 38/9 | 389 1317 5» 
1001 savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 95 "| 34¢ | 2 410) 313 oF TExtines 
10 Funding 24% °56-61,..... 974 958% ).2 2°013 4475 30/44 | 25/9 4 @ 6 biBradford Dyers £1 ...| 28/3 | 95,9 715 4 
; Funding 3% "59-69: 77’ alt | 908") 2 8 4/316 71) 33/4) | 2773 | ob + «Brit: Celanese (1. .°"" 30/3 }.29/9 16 1 Qe 
9 Funding 39% *66-68.. .”” 924 | 924 | 2 6 51315 oll d0% oh/1b | 10d  2halCoats (J. & PY fi... || 26/- | ge 6 0 Op 
QF Funding 34% 1999-2004 .}- 90} 90 (2 5 41329 7] 43/6 | 35/6 445} 4 aiCourtaulds OP ee i608 38/- (37/6 14 5 4p 
10 Funding 4% °60-90....../ 101} 101 {2 3 3/44 tle} 32/6. | 27/9 | 10 al 7dlLancs. Cotten '; 31/6 | 30/6 | 8 3 ily 
9 ravings Bonds 3% "60-70.| 90 | OF (2 8° S13 17° a 36/0} | 29/3 15 2}a|Patons & Baldwins ‘li SI | 3O/- | 613 de 
y 9 savings Bonds 24% 64-67). 89 | 89% |2 8 3/313: 93 Motor & AIRCRAFT 
S10 Victory 4% '20-76....... 100§ || 1008 |-2 2 8 | 3 18. 6th 90/204 17/4} | 64} — 34alBristol Aeroplane 10/-1 19/6 197- 15 § 3 
>avings Bonds 3% 65-75. 873 87$ 12° 8 51317 93 12/9 | 9/104 7 8451British Motor ee 11/3 11/3 |} 5-11 
<onsols 4% aft. Feb. "6Y..)° 934. | 928 |2 7 113 5 10fF 27/3 | 21/108] 14d i4ciDe Havilland os 25/=- | 24/316 3 9 
sx conv: $4 2p att. Apsit "62..] 833° | 825° 1.2.6 514 4 37 anre ea 12 >, a\Ford Motor {1.......1 78/9 | 76/10) 3 1 9 
= 10 onv. 38% 1969.5. ef |; 96°52 410 317 2 57/6. |} 43 34  ThotHawker Sid ley £1..) 49/9 | 4973 45 § 
99 onv. 2% 1958-59,...... 96¢ | 9F | 2-1°013 0 ars 1100/6 | 25 4 30 dLeyiand Motors £1 .. ./122/6* /121/3* | 4 18 13 
66) Treas, 24% aft, April °15.|- 62* | 619/24 9.4 4 Sf] 88/6 |.71/3 | 1244 5 alRolls Rayee Sasser 1/6 | 79/- | 219 3; 
8] lreas. 3% aft. April '66...,° 73° 72% 12 5-914 3 lf} 8/- 6/10} 12 12 cStandard Motor 5/-... 1/3 743 18 5 6 
gg lreas. 34% "77:80....... 923 924 2 611'4 0 TF SHops & Stores 
B 99 reas. 3§% '79.8]..... 923 o2 (2.6 9° 4 0 18 3246 | 95, 26 10 a/Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 27/9* | 97. | 4 34 
Redemption 3% '86-96. .. 814* 8lg* | 2 7 01318 OF 45/3 36/9 tial 20 b|Debenhams eee cae. 38/9 40/- 617 6 
War L'a 34% ait. Dec. "52; 834. | 834 12 6 § 14° 4 10f) 62/6 | 43/9 | 45 b 15 alGt. Universal Bh ac, 52/6 | 51/6 | 3 12 10- 
SOS SIs ee ke | 62" 6ls* | 2 47/40 11 fjli¢/- 97/6 1736 > aiLyons (J.) ‘A’ AB duke 103/9 1106/3 4°20 
Br. Elec. 3% *68-73...... 88° | 888" | 2 811/317 97 76/- | 58/6 45 5} 15 aiMarks Spen, ‘A’ 5/-.| 65/- | 65 217 & 
Br. Elec, 3% ‘F497 .3) 87}* S7s* 2 7.9/317 WJ T1/9 } 57/- 20 aj 56#5}Woolworth 5/-....... 60/3 58/- 46 3 
Br. Elec, 44% °14.79..° °° 1024 | 1024" | 2 3 614 1 Oe On | 
Br. Elec. 34% °%6-79... .. 99} 92 2 611'4 0 92 83/9 / 68/6 ia 5 a\British Petroleum £1 ..j 75/- 72/6 12 6 ils 
Gr. Trans. 3% "78-88 ....| 823 | 82¢ 2 8 7|3.19 7838 1100 /~ lTkc 74a| Burmah Beiceticsdio 111/3 j111/3 $$ 2h 
Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73 ....) ggie 83s* | 2 811/317 gil 758 £503 12 5| 6 a|Royal Dutch 100 4. ++} £92 | £553 «1 2 5 Ni 
a deans. 4% 12-97 4.5.) 998 | 998 | 2 41014 4 71132/-. |169/9 | lot StaiShell Reg. {1.......- 118/9 1133/14} 313 95 
88 Br. Gas 3% *90-95,... "°° | BS fp 826 | 2 6-8) 318 OF} 35/13 | 9679 Sta} 15 tb/Trinidad L’holds 5/-. | 31/3 130/316 0 3 
lt Br. Gas 34% '69-T1...... 96* Se 2 411/317 3 SHIPPING 
105 Ur. Gas V% "612.......1'100 | 100 | 2 3 6| $ 19-961 37 3°| 3o/- | 16 5 aiCunard {1 ........,. | 33/6 33/- 1516 4n 
' S7/- | 45/6 12 12 Furness Vithy {1....| 504 1+ 49/- 1418 9 
(0) To earliest date Uy Ree re ne 76/- 55 /- 16 5 uP. & O. Def. Eb <0 534 | 63/- | 62 3 11 Oy 
late. (f) Flat yield, (1) To latest date, (§) Net yields are MISCELLANEOUS 
lowing for tax at 9s, -in £. * Ex dividend. T Assunied 74/3 61/3 4 a 105/Assoc. Elect. 3 IIa 68/9* | 679+ 428 
years approximately, 104/- P8gv9 1245) 5. aiAssoc. Port. Cem. £1...) 95/78 | 90/6 | 4 6 6§ 
82/6 |67/- | 16 4  Tha\Bowater Paper 1°. || 776 77/6 13 1 ls 
a 55/3 44/9 13>) - 24a BAL.C.C. Blick sin 43/6 47/6 4 43 
P; Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, 43/9 | 35/6 6 4 a. Brit, Aluminium £1 ...| 37/6 | S9/- 15 2 7 
Jan. 1toMar.9 STOCKS AND Mar. 2,|Mar.9,; Mar. 9, [55/6 | 47 10$ 15tq —StalBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/..| 52/6" | 52/6" |5 3 8 
Hi Hioh Low FOREIGN BONDS 1955 | 1955 1955 $60 $537 3a 3 biCanadian Pacific $25 . $56 | $544 15 6 9 
= - ————— ————==== neice machete 68 , 47 ‘i 14 a 4125 Decca Record 4/. **e-. 48 9 ' 54 44 4 2 9 
: = £ s. d. | 33/45 | 97/- 14 4 ajDunlop Rubber 10/- ..| 29/9 297- | 416 7 
9 148 87} |Aust. 33% "65-69 .... 904 905 4 3 oO 6973 54/14 4a . 845 English Elect. £1..." " 66/3* | 66/3" | 3715 5 
101j 105; 20, \Cevlon 4% '73-75°°.°1 964 | 96f | 4 5 Sites sas | ‘atg]  fta\General Elect. £1°°°<"| 52/* | §3/9¢ | 4 33 8 
106} 103$ , 984 \N. Zealand 4% '16-78.| 984 98 4 2 3h) 45/43 38/3 9 4 ajlmp. Chemical 41....3419 | a7 4 211: 
194 (Si | 664 L.C.C, 3% aft. 1990 --| 67 694 | 4 6 4 | 63/103) 57/9 Sha, 124d:imp. Tobacco {1.....| 63/-* | 69/-« 615 6 
39} 99 91 (Liverpool 3% 54-64. || 92 vel |# O O8§1214 $105} {$2-35¢54-90ciInter, Nickel h.p.v S117} $1144 410 5 
87 84 75 |M.Wtr.‘B' 3%, ’34.2003) 754 15 4 3 69/- | 57/6 aia 106|London Brick (1... __ 98/3" | 62/6" 5 12 0 
04} losp | 200 [Agric. Mort. 5% '59-89| 100° | 1004 | #16 5¢) 54/9 | 26/— | Ghal 15$6Monsanto Chemels.5:.| 30/-* aa" | 3 18 4 
109§ 102}; 91 |German 7%..:..,... | 95) | 98 “a 69/- | 63/6 Sta} 1440\Tate & Lyle 41... 63/9 | 65/4414 8 O¢ 
p 168 164 | 149 ‘German 54% °°" "**" | 151 1544 its 85/9 | 72/6 itaj 10 5/Tube Investments £1 |} 77/6 739 14 8 8 
170 169} | 160 | Japan 5% 1907..." **” 15 168 PROS | 98/6 | Saf 174 Turner & Newall £1./102/6 |y50 Hie 9 § 
198 194) | 1903 |Fapan 54% Conv. 1930 193 194 me 82/- | 69/3 94 6 ajUnilever £1... 200 1 i7/- | 166 13 5 11g 
Ba 43/3 | 35/- H '4-4ajUnited Molasses 10/-.-| 37/6 38/- 15 15 9¢ 
2 49/9 | 39/- i ih ta{Cons. Tea & Lands oA 41 — | 386 19 8 9 
Price ,| Last Teo | pe  Pric Fie 2/8} 1/10 ¢|London Asiatic Rbr.2 ~ 2/lt} 2/4 19 8 3 
Ja | Dividends ORDINARY ce ee | ie 50/6 | 38/9 15 ThalUnited Sa Betor ( 43/14 | 42/- | 8 6 gw 
H la , Lo gome INES 
3 Or ee) | / BEOCKS. 3 1955 1955 1955 9” u 2 = ae eee a 10/- ... ‘0982 8k 3 13 10 
| % | BANKS & DiscoUNT ~ Ps. d. (43/3 |n12/103 TFeee Shite geese: -/122/6 120 18 6 8 
28 2 | 34 7 bd Barclays ii. tia huees 54/- | 54/6 | j 8 1 [126/3 | aoe | “ge | x. [Bree State Geduld 5/-. 103/9 poss |. Na 
z la 8 b Lloyds ‘A* £5, £1 pd...| 66/6 | 66 | 41011 | 70/9 63/9 *} 5Sa 106 Randfontein iba esie | 65/- | 66/103 4 8 11 
89 $4 10 Midland £1, fully pd. |} 83/- | 94 I$ 5 9] 8 | 6/8}{| 224 24 dLondon Fin 4 ...... 9 | U4 is @ 4 
96 Sia, 945. Prov. "B’ £5, A pad. se | SoS 1S 7 3 Se S 31y | 200 0 50 alRhokana (1° 77" Sti! 354 17 010 
Z 8 gb Westmsir‘B f4.£1bpd. 89/6 / 90/6 | 4 2 3 
: ha ? Alexanders {1 ....... | 53/ 54/6 | 411 9 ; ; 
58, > | 8a 1 WNat. Dive. 84a.) oo 52/6 | 411 5 New York Closing Prices 
43 ? 5a 746 Union Disc. Bia cans | 55/= | 56/~ fs) 3 ee ae eee he tee Po ee 
54 | al & bBare. (D.0.0) 4 <7: ase. | eave | 315 4 | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
: 14a! 74b/Chart. Bk. of India li 46/6 | 47/- 16 7 8 ve Ae L # | 9 
174 cul oat INSURANCE | $ $ $ $ 
9 J vs 50 a 85 beg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd.) 153 164 | 2 1 6 [Balt. & Ohio. .) 45 | 41§ j|Am. Smelting. 463 443 
461 oe 40tb| 20ta Pearl £1, fully pd...,.} 23 224 | 416 11 (Can. Pac... | 32 | 30¢ [Am. Viscose _. 444 42} 
© | L05teil2itc Prudential a’ f2.” 44 4 | 412 11 WY. Cent. °2") 373 | 348 [eat of Am. ...' 24* | 99 
M1 3 Bre sera | Pennsyl. ...., 293 | 27% (Chrysler. |” 
29/03 7 10 a} 33 OBEN 6 hisses cs, 136/3 136/3 16 6 4 jAmer. Tel. .. 1864 ] -«. SIR | 503 
49 2. | ae @ Distillers 4/-..... 05°: | 25/3 | 24/6 |4 1 8 Btand. Gas ...| 124 | 123 KGen. Motors 954 | 943 
3) > | Ba 5 + Guinness 10/-... |||" 46/3 | 45/9 15 0 7 nited Corp. 7 6} | rOodyear.... 553 | 54 
—— 15}5| 7 @Whitbread ‘A* Ord. 1 87/6 | 8/- |8 6 8 IW.Union el.) 94} | 89 Minter. Nickel || 654 | 
(g) On 4-aut | Free of tax. Gross yaa. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (¢) Year's dividend. (d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. (f} Flat vietd, 
RS ae me “ite ees Pree tae Geet ie armas ner 
On 19° tao /o- ‘ rs - fs . é “Oe. (w) Interim months, 
%- {(v) On 74%. | (we) On 174%. (x) On ae. 6) On 11% Po 0%. ® ” a — 
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| The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appcareg 

| * e British OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............ oe. ee, Th Western Europe : 

a ] &y, ] C fe. Production and Consumption ‘This week Production and Trade...... Mar. 5th 

Manpower...... eodepsascscesisans Feb. 19th —_ British Commonwealth ....... This week 
External “Trade...ccccsssxevscees Feb. 26th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ........... . This week Prices and Money Supply Feb. 19h 
Industrial Profits............ .» Jan. 15th Uesited States .....csccccccscese Feb. 26th 

World Trade.......ccccecsceose--Jam. 15th 

| 


UK Production and Consumption 


M= Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 




























ee) 
Monthly averages 1955 
Unit arene “9 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 ° 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | i 
Index : | 
MAT Serer on soc 6 dk oa eS a Bho a wee 1948 = 100 114 | 121 | 128 133 121 127 137 | 139 | l 1338 
M ind quarryin Ks inane ee aan a ae * 109 | 109 | 110 119 108 117 118 | 118 | 
Buildi ind PERRET oS. Coane ead - 103 110 Pot 119 106 108 aed | ae 
( tricity and water ......-..s.ssss. : 127; 132| 142 146 148 162 140 | 158| 161 
Fee, COUR et sci cecuceeans wt 115 123 | 132 136 123 129 143 | 143 | 13 
g shipbuild trical goods z 127 wer... 144 132 BOG Fey Be ace 
sili vk:i'e who, Redan a wha akeoeee » 124 BRT ek 151 138} 150 ee 
( Pirate. ooo: | ela. sce . 132 | ° I5L} 169 151| 164 169 isi 
at We a se aes | a 99 | 114 ase 121 105 | 119 126 | See ses 
vd, < pdt Sob ens esa ae oe a 108 114 | ase 122 114 | 108 122 | 121 bie 
BASIC MATERIALS | | 
Production of : 
Coal th Os ink ix ae es W |’000tons| 4,332] 4,300} 4300] 4691| 4,251| 4,591] 4598] 4587) 4132! 4518 
Pietro <5 Suissa encodes aig 4 ‘ 202 215 | 229 229| 225} 230] 231 | 235 | +| 336 
Steel, ingots and castings ....... ; owe a 310 339 | 356 363 | 339 360 } 374 | 317 38] 
| i 
Sulphuric acid.......... ous ie 2 a 125-5 | 156-3 | 171-2 | 178:5| 174-8| 169-4 | as | 
Newsortet <5... <cc vis Cora eae eee |W * 10-32 | 11-601 -— ... 12: 71 |} 10-99; 11-92 12-24; 12-97} 
ar Cas oes aaa ieee M | mn. kwh 5,166 | 5,459 6,075 6,099 6,533 | 7,122 6,241 | 6,984 | 7,354 
i | i i 
MANUFACTURING | | 
Textile production : | 
Cotton: atu, SONI . 5s oc Saas ddan deen W nn. Ib 14-82 17-97 19-17 20-59 18-63 | 19-80 20-67 20:79 ] 19:1 
\ Be. EES ep etre terete See Pe M 2 14-84 18-40 18-80 20-00 18-85 | 19:27 20:46 | 20-46 18-47 
d retic fi total «... M : 23°59 | 34-94 37-30 36-13 | 34-86 37:24 38-88 37-99 6-04 58-20 
» Staple fil M 10-59; 16°85) 19-00 17-54} 16-69; 18-68 20-48 | 19-50 17:97 | 19-30 
Cottor Re WONG es.cas di ceases wor ckes W | mn. yds 32°5 | 35:2 | 38-3 41-0 | 36-5 | 39°1 42-0 41-8 36°6 39°53 
Woal fabeies. WOVCR. <i cs vnstsckeswsesess | M /mn. sg yds 51-5) S43 34°5 36-0 33°4 36°8 37°4 39-2 34-9 ia 
Engineering production : | | 
ger Cars and chassis 2. ....s6cs cess Ww 000s 8-62 | 11-44/| 14-79 13-35 |- 12-11 13-38 16°25 | 35-T7 i 15 
Peastredah adbdiad ain ae lw 4-65) 4-61} 5-17] 5-20] 4:71}. 5-00] 5-92] 6-12] 5 
Metal-working machine too 000 tons} 12-58; 12-63) «. 11-95 | 10:86; 10-09 12-47 | a he 
Internal combustion engine ‘000 BHI 331 | Sli | 312 303 330 362 | 407 | 
BUILDING ACTIVITY | | 
Permanent houses completed : 
I 5 ask apa eae aes in seeasaee om | M 000s 19-99 26:56 | 28-97 29-38 33-51 24-60 31-52 29-32} 30: 20 7 
| pirate wwe 65 i ok i gn ees Seen | M | - 2-86 | 5-24 7-55 6-47 6-80; 5-60 9-13 8-29; 8-77 6°10 
For local housing authorities ............. M | o 16-11 19-91 | 19-58 21-05 24-42 17-13 20-63 19-67 | 20 15 31 
ra ekeews aaee ee i M ‘ 1-03 1-41 1-83 1-85 |. 2-29 1-86 1-76 a°a0 3%. . 2°10 0:84 
| i 
WHOLESALE SALES(*) | | 
Textile houses : | | Av. value = 
yme Sales.......... Se ak eee 1950 = 100 90 95 95 116 | 87 | 53 129} 115 56 
Women's sed children's stelri.c... cecacc " 90 96 | 96 109/ 85| 652 128| 110 66 
M | boys’ Wear: .......00.scees ci 82 91 9] 120) 86] 48] 123} 11 +) 8 
Piece SOM <5 05 50. cee es cue coddaeeunien Be je 68 | 66 63 59 | 57 | 46 69 | 58 52 40 
RETAIL SALES8() 4 , 
Large retailers : i Weekly 
All merehaneiee oo ohn aa ae eaw av. value 117 124 132 132 162 118 131 141 179 
Clothing and footwear............2.00005 1950 110 113 125 124) 175} 99 125| 136 200 
Howmseteld moet soe sibs ks shen aeweus = 102 | 110 125 126 133 | 112 137 | 149 | 160 
independent retailers : | 
eine aint TOGRWORE 66 cu i 650s ovens i ee 95 | 94 | 97 99 131 90 97 101 158 
Hemebthd genic. 5<.chc isc sot ote [i 109{ 120| 132] 137] 149/ 120] 152} 156| 177 
STOCKS Bd | | 
Basic materials : Ls 898 
Coal, Gintribedied 05.5. is chen esnksorinien | | 000 tons} 15,801 | 17,614 | 15,686 | 18,451 | 17,614 | 15,441 | 17,430 | 17,275 | 15,686 12,83 
SORE is eo xp nee hbk eee ee a 817 | 1,112 “oe 1,100 1,112 | 1,027 1,051 972 | +. — 
Copper (*) Spins dies hs BED be OL i os 131-9 | 55-3 — 50-4 55-3 | 60-4 61-5 61-6 | 
NOME ni. d cals kc ken sees cena te keree i . 211-8 66-8 ou 89-7 66:8 | 53-8 92-6) 68-5 | 
Newigttat o..vr0 thang csadeeden eu cee eeon | a 189-7 110-6 | eee 115-4 110-6 111-6 102-8 103-0 
Textiles : | Av. value 104 
Wholesale houses, total ("}).............05. 11950= 74 89 94 89 101 108 106 | 3 | 
Large cetailers, clothing and footwear (*)... i 2 92 102 107 118 102 95 123 | 125 107 bie 
| i ; ee 
(‘} Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (*) 1954 figures exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 


(*) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 









































































as Crude petroleum Electricity 
‘ averages or | ea cae i i me 
, the. Australia | Canada India S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia anada ndia_ jN, Zealan . ica 

; lia} C | Canad India |N, Zealand] S. Afri 
Se Ota: see million kwh 

973 | 805 2,362 72 | ‘ot 363 2,168 wee va 478 
1! 1,617 1,153 3,025 679 | 17-3 975 5,149 510 252, 1,044 
| #1,534 1,031 2,987 897 19-3 1,079 5,457 552 286 1,112 

1954 occa 5 633 

et ‘ ‘ 635 

PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber | Tin | Steel Gold 
M or Fess Mee kon tote ed Be ee eer ges, eee ee eeie ee Pla e. eB een 
Canada Rhatosia| Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada | India |S. Africa Australia | Canada | S. Africa 
Ae Mase "000 tons 000 fine ounces 
= atmos siamese diesen toviehonines Srna ethan tabi ar ahaha . ~ etna iecbaninigheed del a a reer — 
1938 cemen ae 17-7 17:7 4-2 30-0 | 5-31 | 100 96 | 78 25 132-7 394 | 1,013-4 
WSS... 2 Se Ue 16-0 28-4 8-2 47-9 5-20 | 171 306 126 106 89-7 338 994-7 
RGA... ieee ee neem 19-5 28-8 7°8 48-7 6-93 | ‘aa 238 ove axe ove 1,102-3 
$1954, September ........04 18-4 31-0 8-2 | 53-6 | 6-65 197 221 133 114 97-3 374 | 1,140-7 
» October .;. zesue eee 21:8 29-9 75) 50-3} 6:10) 200 249 143 116 88-8 380 | 1,157-6 
» November ‘teres 20:9 28-8 9-9 | 54-8 | 5-94 | 178 256 ews 119 axe ooo =| BGS 
» December. .......0.0 21-2 28-8 11-2; 546] 6-72)... 255 a | 1,191-8 
1955, January ...... 2.0.0. sa Se POP OOS ee “s | 1162-3 
i | 












Australia Canada New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 

















































































: ‘ averages or a 
dar months Imports Exports | Imports | Exports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | zxporte 
“mam; £A wate mn. rupees ny mn. rupees mn. {SA 
1938 epee 10-6) 11-8 56 a ee a 4-62; 4-76]... 1-97 | 2-71 
1953 java cial 42-5 | 70-9 365 348 471 442 16-01 | 19-60 112:-6 35-45 | 27-93 
POOF ........ cen eeee eine 62-7 62-0 341 329 oa aiid ‘ei | ae aif 
1954, August ........cceees 66-7 44:1 335 327 455 455 21-7 | 9-7 96-0 22-0 
n 9 70-3 55-0 325 337 485 | 504 24:8 | 19-2 79-2 23-4 
1 wo October. iodiscvocees 64-6 74:0 333 318 542 475 ies 14-9 88-5 29-9 
0 » N 54-7 51-0 373 369 * 603 656 12-3 iss 
: wD SRUCTIUCE o's co aloes oe 64-6 i 86-2 337 395 eee | eee see . 
6 EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
0 Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
Australia} Canada*| India New |S, Africa | Australia} Canada | India New | Pakistan | §, Africa |. S: 
ra Zealand | ~" . Zealand ee | Rhodesia 
E End of period : mn, US dpllare 1948 = 100 oe 
& — Se ne 35 arn 
: seis ea ace eae 281 220 | 485 41 259 69 66 35 72 ‘ies 68 71 
Bong ttt teen eemg en 1,361 1,826 | 1,765 204 295 178 120 108 134 112 130 136 
+50 tk SRS ve 1,955 | 1,782 174 414 okt 120 tse 140 abe me 137 
954 
Of es ohana “a 1,908 | 1,781 | 240 347 179° 121 | 104 | 1415 110 134 136 
‘save pee ve 1,908 | 1,770 209 365 oe 121 | lll 134 136 
" CL ea creas se 1,931 | 1,761 | 180 373 oa Te eee 141 | 110 135 136 
98 Does, 1 DET. sed gaa eed 1,955 | 1,782 | 174 414 ie 121 is is eae 136 
Thy etroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline, 1938 figure of electricity prodtictfon in Australia is for 12 months ended 
fin 7 heures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade 
on ql ©xports) except for Canada, which is special trade a Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b.; exports 
04 fe all rade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and 
| AN ae and I akistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures 
as Rhode ee lude holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended Margh,; 1949, as 100: for S. Africa and S. 


third g oe to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended. June 30th. . (*) Average for 
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EXCHEQUER RE 


{,855,060 im the cor rding 


it th ‘ viative ac 
‘ 10,130,000 mpared wi 
(219,4 10 in 1953-54). Ni 
i we reached 421.415 
t tive surplus to /64, 


vith a deficit of £164, 211.000 it 


April 1, 

Esti 1953 

a | 1954-55] Mar. 6, 
1954 





f 132.0001 118.3 
" ) S 154 ] iH 
y 4 
EPI l Te: 176.40 
, 4 4 trit 
tro n if i 
| i¢ 
Rev 2384.3 2169.83 
t 1062, 5é 373.9 
ex 19M US.6 
+ 
I } a 
BRCM Cees 781,500 11683,825 
\ I> 7 000 72.404 
PO (Net Receipt A 6.904 
Broadcast Licences 21.000 15.050 
Sundry Loar 24.000 37,418 
Miscellaneous ... »45.0001 108.071 
Total 4532,875 {4093,501 
Ord. Expenditure 
ca tin 570.000] 569.239 
Pa nents t oN Ire 
‘ ¥ 1.000] 47.496 
Oth ] iO ) 9.010 
59 913.988 
Total 4490,739 3839,732 
i I is > UY 34 7 








‘** Above-line ” 
Deficit 


Surplus o 
219,432 
e” Net Expendi 


383,643 


Total Surplus or Deficit* 164,211 


t exper 


TURNS | 


For 1 week ended March 5th there was an| 
‘ abeve-! ” surplus (after -allowing for Sinking | 
Fund yf £21,913,000 compared with a surphis of 

9,170,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 


“i of last vear, 
ount to a surplus 
th a surplus of 
diture ** below- 
2,000, bringing the 
»296.000 icom 


1953-54). 


peri 


pared 


} 
i 
} 
i 
j 
| 


April 1, |} Week | Weel 
1954 ended | ended } 
i Mar Mar 
lar. 5 6, ) 
1955 1954 ; 1955 
13,2 70,595) 75,316 
120.50 4500 4.900 
174,00 3,300; 4,500 
69.27 900° =1.300 
4( 50 2.600 
2.¢ 1. 101 j } 
1,18 


19,806 





> 1029.238 7.95 
749.6921 6,355 15,475 
5/17 rasan 5,423 
12,5 hi 1 DOO 
20.100 
22,944 


185 $37) 2,121 14,21 


2,400 29 | 
} 
1 


4409,323 I 14797 137279 


2.854] 32.774 31.183 | 
47.3521 2.568 626 
& 481] 3 2} 
6.1731 57,136, 77,514 
3864,860 | 92,481 111319 | 





34.333 


4 480 


510,130 


445,834 


64,296 111,294 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRIC! 
i Sa 
| 
| Official Market Rates : Spot 

Rates ree ar gS ats: Bo ee 
| | March 9 March 3 | March 4 March 5 March 7 Ma 


} 
' 


4.047 


17,835 21,913 | Deposit rates (max) 
6,541) 21,412 | 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


THe authorities are continuing their policy 
of keeping’the money market on a tight 
rein. On four successive working days, 
from Friday last to Tuesday of this week, 
the market was “in the Bank ”—though 
the total borrowing amounted to much less 
than that forced on the market in the four 
working days before the increase in Bank 
rate to 44 per cent on February 24. Before 
the weekend the amount of penal borrow- 
ing was trifling and limited to only two 
or three houses ; on Monday more houses 
were affected—some had seven-day loans 
to repay—despite a fair amount of official 
aid (given indirectly through the banks). 

The credit squeeze kept demand for 
bills from the banks and other domestic 
buyers small for most of the week, whilst 
Continental and North American demands 
declined ‘as premiums on _ forward 
exchange cover widened further. On 
Wednesday, however, a marked easing of 
credit in Lombard Street permitted 
moderate business in April and May 
maturities at 3g per cent, and at 33) per 
cent in some May and early June bills. 

The average Treasury bill rate at last 
Friday’s tender rose by 34d. per cent to 
£3 15s. 8.93d. per cent (or just over 335 
per cent), but the rise was wholly due to 
lower bids by outside tenderers; the 
market itself maintained its bid at £99 1s. 
per cent, so that despite an increase of 
nearly {9 million in total applications (a 
good part of it on overseas account) the 
market’s allotment also remained un- 
changed at §0 per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





| Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % 
34%, 24/2/55) 4 | Bank bills : 60 days 3# 
3months 3% 
Reet OE. es 3 | 4months 34-35 
Siiccoumt houses. 24° 6months 3-4 
| Money Day-to-day. 23-34 | Fine trade bills: 

Short periods..... 23-34 Fins trade op LS 4}- 4} 
Treas. bilis 2 months 33 4months 4}-4} 
Smonths 3 | 6months 4§-5} 


} 


*Call money 


} 


| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND k 


{{ million 








| 1954 | 
i ; 
Een | 
i 
M l 
Issue Department* : 
Notes im circulation...... | 1,561-2 
Notes-in banking dept.... | 1 
Govt.’ debt and securities* | 1,571 
Other securities.......... | 0-7 
Gold. coin and oe bey 2-9 
Banking Department : 
| De posits : i 
Public accounts. ......... i lf 
Treasury special account. . | 
POOR oe Hah soak. 2 i 
LE Sata ee Ghee s we% 65°4 
NE iin ae tg ten j 4-4 
Securities ; 
Government .,.......... ; 
Discounts and advances .. | L5:¢ 
SRE cho sims hes 6S ties i 17 
MAE 2 eo Aik oh s6E 
Banking department reserve, | le 


** Proportion ” 





* Government debt is £11,015] 
Fiduciary issae reduced from £1,775 m 
on January 20, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


ft 12, b955 


URNS 





Amount ({ million 


Date of 
Tender 





Offered | | Applied Allott 





1954 | 
Mar. 5 270-0 12-9 | 270-0 41 
Dec. - 3 | 250-0 411-2 250-0 
» 10} 260-0 | 425-4 |} 260-0 
» 1} 270-0 396-2 270-0 
» 24} 270-0 | 382-4 | 270-0 
31 | 260-0 373+5 260-0 
1955 
Jan. 7] 230-0 375°5 | 230-0 
» 14} 230-0 | 34-1 230°0 
» 21 | 220-0 351-1 220-0 
» 28] 210-0 376-8 | 210-0 
Feb. 4/ 220-0 587-4 220-0 
.-o- 230-0 363-0 | 230-0 
» 18] 250-0 | 366-9 | 250-0 
» 25 260-0 | 381-9 | 260-0 
260-0 390-7 260 0 


Mar. 4) 


* On Mar. 4th tenders for 91 day b 
about 50 per cent of the sum applied [ 
allotted in full. The offering yesterda 
amount of {270 million. 






























| United States $...] 2+ 78-2-82 | 2-784-2-79 /2-784§-2-792, 2-78 2-79. 2-784 -2-794 2°78 

| Canadian $ ...... m 2-754-2:75} | 2-754-2°75§ [2-75 4-2- TS 2-74 -2- TS 2 14 

| French Fr | 972-65-987-35 | 9764-9774 9765-9774 |. 9763-977 9765-9765 976 

| Swiss Fr ..-| 10-56-10-72 [12-263-12-27 |12-262-12- 27})12-263-12- 27 (12-°263-12- 265 12-26; -1 

| Belgian I . «| 138°95- 139-55~ 1139+ 55- 1139-524— {139-50 139°47 

141-05 139-60 1539-60) 139-574 139-55 

Dutch Gld........| 1056-10-72 [10-624-10-62§ 10-62}-10-625'10-62}-10-622 10°612-10-62) 10-61! 
W. Ger: D-Mk. . {11-67 4-11 -844$[11-80f-11-81 |11-80$-11-81 |11-80§-11- 80% 11-80}-11- 80} 11-80: 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 7990-80-10 | 79-90-80-10 79-90-80-10 ; 79:90-80-10 79% 
Swedish Kr....+..| 14-37§-14-599 [14-542-14-55 (14. 549~14-55 |14-54§-14-545)14-549-14-54) 14-54: 

| Danish Kr........ | 19-193-19-484 [19-37}-19-38 |19-37]-19-38 |19-37}--19- 58 (19-37J-19- 58 (19-57) 

| Norwegian Kr. ,..| 19-85-20-15 [20-01}~20-019 20-014-20-019/20-01h-20-01} 20-01}-20-013 20-01} -. 

One Month Forward Rates 

: Pinited States 8:5) 505.05 iesn ceed -fe pm | yee. pm -*c. pm | y-ke PM | w-] 

| Camaliatt $y of. ho cannesaaeed ‘ ec. pm | ye—yee. ~ fee. —$e pm | th 

t Peqite Bey so ees cis vee che ~24 dis Par-1 dis ar+1 dis var—l dis t : 

Fi 2 EO Oe ee oy 2-lic. pm 24-2c. -pm 24-2c, pm 2}-2c. pm 2} 

| ewes Fre ay tiga aeaes —~* Pp —y pm ~* pm of pm ee 

Partch rt pases. Abe keane 2}-1?c. pm ofa ec. pm ofa ¢. pm 1jc. pm 2p-1ic 

|W. Ger, DeMki id. sin eeceatee. ...§ 1j-Ipf. pm | 2-ljpf. pm | 2-Ijpf. pm | 1}-lpt. =  2f-1i1 

| Swedish Kr... ..... ieee anee Par-16 dis | Par-ki dis | Par-16 dis | Par-l6 dis | }0 pm 

| Podesta TES so iaig's ceees «sadness *Par-26 dis | Par-2i dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par 

| Norwegian Kr... .. 626s. seesees Par-16 dis | Par-lié dis | Par-lé dis | Par-16 dis Par-1 


ron ; 
I Reserve Ce ate 42 .90/ 14,118] 2,962, 11,839 
_ ngs Ce 17,800 41,450] 1,690 ‘ 
D> B 35,970 19,385 1171 185 
* Since end Seé ber cay expenditure of the Post 
been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
I ire Savings. Funds) and is consequently | 
i 1 bel " @xy 1 » and the total deficit. 
A th s item stood at £358,700,000 
FLOATING DEBT 
(4 muilion) 
Treasury Balls Ways and Means | 
Pa ; ee Advances Tota 
Date | { i Floating 
i Tender | Ta Public | Bank of} Debt 
ender i ap Depts JE ngland } 
: 3,060-°0  1,558:2] 286-2 ; 1:0 4,705-4 
i 
N 2 3,480 1571-7 271-2 | §,322-8 
i 
D 4 3,470 1613-4} 254-6 | _... | 5,383-0 
li 3,450-0 | 1672-7}: 256-4 | 3-8 | 5,382-8 | 
18 3440-0) 1727-1) 262-2 | 2. | 5429-3 | 
3] 3,420-0 | 1823-5] 2635-4 | ; 5,505-9 
i | 
195 
f 3 3400-0} 1,771-4] 264-7 | 5,436-0 
oe 3550-0} 1799-21 260-4 | 5,330-0 
5: ae | 3,320-0 | 1,662-77° 262-3 7. 5,235°0 
a | 3,270-0; 1,642-2 4: 243-2 - | 5,155-4 
Feb. 5...., | 3240-0) 1575-9] 236-8 | 4. | 5,052-7 
2... | 3,3190-0 } 1557-38 251-8 . | 4.9989 
19 3160-0) 1,674-1] 286-4 . §,120-4 
a aBas 5,150-0  1,691-5] 268-0 oe 5,109-5 
Mar, 5..... | 3,160-0 | 1,674-2] 286-4] ... | 5,120-4 
i i 
SSNS 





Price (s. d. per fime o8.).......4.5 


Gold Price at Fixing 
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_ a 4 
Need 4.06 


Be ie, 


for 
complete 


insurance protection 
and service 


Head Offices: 


| North John St, 
LIVERPOOL2 | 


24/28 Lombard St. 
LONDON E.C.3 





—_~~~~ 


The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited | 


tENCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


where specially trained officers 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
690 OTHER OFFICES 







Founded: 1866 









BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID 


RESERVE (Banking Dept.) 
DEPOSITS 


Rials 2,000,000,000 
Rials 491 500,000 
Rials 15,882,930,230 


r Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencie- throughout fran 


3 | New York Representative 
a One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Bank, throngh its Banking Department, offers 
. _ banking service for Foreign Exchange 
tol. “nsactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
48 | Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
iy | Ceals with every deseription of banking business. 
‘special services for all kinds of information regarding 


‘port. export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


nplete 

























SECURITY AND MORE 
Let your money 
earn a tax-paid | 

return of 

Pa 

A | 

EQUIVALENT TO 66% ON AN INVESTMENT 

| 

| 


TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 
Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone: 





City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £38,000.000 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 

131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9531 
AND AT BELFAST BIRMINGHAM ‘ BRADFORD - BRIGHTON - LEEDS : 
LIVERPOOL * MANCHESTER - READING * SWANSEA WEMBLEY - WORCESTER - WORTHING 










Beane shone srmmevmnssntnnse est 
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The equilibrist of 
Lombard Street... 





Delightful as it might be to finance trips to the moon or devices for perpetual 
motion—would you do it with money entrusted to you for safe-keeping? 

The investment experts of the Insurance Offices are sometimes criticised for not 
indulging heavily in so-called ‘risk’ investments. But the funds which they handle 
are, in the main, the savings of millions of policy-holders. These funds must be safely 
and shrewdly invested. 

The Insurance Offices are really much more enterprising than their critics believe. 
They are by no means wedded to ‘gilt-edged’ for life. One third of their assets are 
invested in Industry: and in ‘equities’ alone £500 million. 

In fact a happy balance is preserved between security and enterprise. Because 
Insurance funds are vast and safe, people trust Insurance. And only because people 
trust Insurance are the funds vast and safe. Insurance is being responsibly, resource- 


handled by practical people with your interests in the 





fully—yes, even creatively 





' forefront of their minds, 


gene ee eee ee ee 
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British Insurance Offices 


Issued by the British Insurance { ssocralton 
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Opportunities in 


CANADA 


There is still a vast field for expansion in 





Canada. If you are considering a business 


investment in this prosperous country let us 


help you find the special situation to suit 


——— ene 


your requirements. 


Through a network of over 670 branches 
across Canada we can provide you with 
particulars of available business oppor- 
tunities and factory sites together with 


information regarding taxes, labour supply 


and records on current market conditions. 


| THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


2 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


AE TE 
eT LENE TT LT TE a 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 








CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .... ines ... €6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... .-. $20,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
Chairman: C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office: 9. Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
ou Managers: 8. A. Gray, M.C.. A. M. Duncan Wallace, M. D. Scott. 
BRANCHES: 





















URMA INDIA MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Bombay Johore Bahru lloilo 
EYLON Caleutta Kuala Lumpur Manila 
Colombo * Malacca 
ior Muar 
IN A INDO-CHINA Penang 
Shangha Saigon Singapore SIAM 
i \W A ( JAY A) Singapore Bangkok 
jakarta JAPAN (Orehard Rd.) 
s rahaja Kobe Sungei Patani 
t ROPE Osaka Teluk Anson, 
Hamburg Tokyo UTD. KINGDOM 
aris Yokohama London 
=e. BORNEO 
. runei Town 
HONG KONG MALAYA Jesselton 
= mz Kong Cameron Kuala Belait U.S.A. 
; wioon Highlands Sandakan New York 
longkok Ipoh Tawan San. Francisco 


* Not at presen’ operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


LONDON 





HONG KONG SINGAP ORE 
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A 
HOME 
FOR 

YOUR 


The savings of today 
ensure the homes of 
tomorrow. 















Help yourself and the 
nation by 
regularly. 


saving 


*% INTEREST AT 2}% PER ANNUM FROM 
DATE OF INVESTMENT. 


: £1-€5,000 ACCEPTED. 
WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 


Phone: Regent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 


The Gateway To Security 


Announcing an intermediate 


Compound a - 7 


Bonus of 
PER CENT 






T= intermediate bonus on participating 
policies has been increased from 40/-°%, 
to 42/-°%%, per annum on the sum assured 
and attaching bonuses. 


This rate of bonus if maintained, is sufficient to 
add 50°, to the face value of a policy in 20 years. 


The new rate will apply from Ist March, 1955, 
in respect of each full year’s premium -due and 
paid after 15th November, 1952. 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Yours for Life 
Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
London Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 


Est. 1825 
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THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 
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Chairman - - - - Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
Managing Director - - - - H. C. Captain 


Paid up Capital...Rs. 3,14,54,250 
Reserve Fund and 

Other Reserves ...Rs. 4,00,22,194 [£3,001 ,000] 
DempHtts .. csiscees Rs.126,84,78,112  [£95,135,000] 


Note: The Sterling equivalents of the rupee figures shown above have been 
converted at che rate of 1/6d. per Rupee. 


{£2,359,000] 


290 branches and pay offices throughout India, Pakistan 
and Burma. 


Banking business of every description transacted 


London Adviser - - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.I.E. 
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“If it hadn't been 
for him I should not have 
been provided for ”” 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDES FAMILY INCOMES 


WHEN MOST NEEDED 





ASK THE MAN FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


251 


Income Tax 
paid by the Society 





Equal to £4.10.10 per cent 
to investors subject to 
income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share 
accounts is 24%, and on ordinary 
deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums 
up to a total holding of £5,000 are 
accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply 
for a copy of the Society’s Investment 
Booklet. 


Total Assets £213,461,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory , 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


AND CHINA 


BETTER ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IN THE EAST 


MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S SURVEY 


The one hundred and. first ordinary 
general meeting of The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China will be held on 
March 30th in London. 

The following is an abridgement of the 
statement by the chairman, Mr V. A. 
Grantham, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the vear 1954: 


INTRODUCTORY 


Last year, when I addressed you, it 
that the painful readjustment 

-< on most Eastern economies by the 
collapse of the Korean war boom had on 
the whole been completed and that the future 
ld be regarded with rather more hope. 
During the past year most of the primary 
of the East have enjoyed steady 
and tea and rubber prices in par- 

showed substantial increases towards 
the end of the year. Rice is in a special 
pos for, although its price has fallen 
the disadvantage of producing countries 
Burma and Thailand, the vast popu- 

Lit -Isewhere in South East Asia who 

depend upon it as a vital foodstuff have 


Uk Uic 


, export earnings more assured, the 
outlook in the East has shown 
ding improvement. Japan, whose 

[ year ago was causing anxiety, 

h eeded in restoring some measure of 

ind the Indian economy has made 

progress. On the other hand, 
tion in Indonesia continues to cause 
ncern and, although the fighting in 

is mercifully at an end, the task 
litating the Vietnamese economy 
many years of war remains con- 


rious development schemes which 

nded to raise Asian living standards 

conunue to make good progress and economic 

Prospects in the East-during the present year 
de appear unfavourable. 


SIGNS OF RELAXED TENSION 


Ouring the year under review there were 
signs that tension between the Artlantic 
oo intries and the Communist bloc was re- 
laxit nd that conditions were becoming 


more favourable to an expansion of inter- 
national trade. The fighting in Vietnam was 
brought to an end almost at the moment 
when an extension of the conflict had become 
inevitable. The voleanic. situation in Korea 
remained quiescent during the year and the 
Peop ’ Government a China displayed 
more willingness to restore normal - diplo- 
- “nc relations with the United Kingdom. 

ne conference at Geneva, although it pro- 
ee no settlement of Clash of 
der mstrate 


"Sg gies in Asia, did at least 
that diplomacy can be better conducted by 


fe ‘potentiaries than. by comminatory 
a casters. The most significant, if most 
menacing, development during 1954 has 


the shifting of the centre of gravity in 
o d affairs from the Elbe°to the Saale 


In some of the eastern countries there. 


persist political, social and economic problems 
which ‘appear to be increasingly difficult to 
solve but in every land to which its estab- 
lishment extends the bank is still able to 
make important contributions to the pros- 
perity of its hosts by facilitating the inter- 
national exchange of goods and services. 
Because the bank is peculiarly fitted and 
particularly well equipped to discharge this 
function it may be less exposed to national- 
istic prejudice than other foreign enterprises 
engaged in purely domestic trade and 
industry in countries newly-emancipated and 
over conscious of their independence. » 


ADJUSTMENT AND ADAPTATION 


Since nationalism was awakened in Asia, 
and this occurred quite a long time ago, the 
oversea organisation of the bank has under- 
gone a protracted process of adjustment and 
adaptation. This process has been acceler- 
ated since 1945 and we can now begin to 
discern what will be the ultimate form of the 
bank’s relations with the governments and 
peoples of the eastern countries. 


It has never been possible for the bank to 
rest upon its laurels, since any failure to adapt 
itself to mutable world conditions and 
changes in the direction of international tfade 
would have led to stagnation. Although the 
bank may again be able to participate in the 
financing of the external trade of China, the 
conditions under which it can be accom- 
plished will bear no resemblance to those 
which obtained when our branches conducted 
a thriving general banking business in the 
former treaty ports. Almost a generation has 
passed since we were engaged in what was 
the most interesting and fascinating of all 
banking business, the operation of the 
Chinese silver exchanges, but in taking 
advantage of new opportunities for develop- 
ment presented to us since the end of the 
second world war we have not forgotten how 
important was the China field of operations. 


It was important not only on account of 
its profitability but because it constituted a 
vital part of the. international organisation of 
the bank as a whole.. The consequences of 
our withdrawal from China will have been 
obscured from. the. stockholders by the 
expanding scope of the bank’s activities in 
southern and south eastern Asia but your 
directors are persuaded that there must now 
be expansion in other directions and a start 
has been made by the opening of two 
branches in Aden, a development to which 
reference was made in my last statement. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS AND GENERA 
MANAGERS 


Two years ago I intimated that Lord 
Colgrain, because of his advancing age, had 
found it necessary to retire from the court. 
Lord Colgrain died after a short illness 
in November last and it is fitting that I 
should again pay tribute to his character and 
to the statesmanship and qualities of leader- 


ship he presiding over the 
British nkers’ Association and the Com- 


nittee Gf London Clearing Bankers duri 


the war. Lord Colgrain was a member 
of the court for thirty years and we 
shall always hold his memory in honour 
and affection. 


In previous statements and at the annual 
general meetings of the stockholders I have 
referred with gratitude and admiration to the 
services rendered to the bank by its chief 
general manager. Early in January of this 
year the court of directors recorded their 
pride and satisfaction upon learning that Her 
Majesty the Queen had graciously signified 
her intention of conferring upon Mr Cock- 
burn the Order of Knighthood. On January 
1Sth Mr Cockburn retired from the chief 
executive post to which he was appointed in 
1940 and my colleagues and I were very 
happy to elect him to membership of the 
court. The stockholders will be invited to 
confirm his election at’ the annual general 
meeting. Your directors have caused to be 
inscribed in their-minutes a resolution record- 
ing their appreciation of the highly distin- 
guished and professionally competent services 
rendered by Mr Cockburn during his tenure 
of the office of chief general manager, which 
coincided with a period of unparalleled diffi- 
culty and danger for our country and the 
bank. 


Mr H. F. Morford, until recently deputy 
chief general manager, has been appointed 
chief general manager and your directors 
have every confidence in him as a ‘worthy 
successor to Mr Cockburn. 

Mr David Beath and Mr Stafford C. R. 
Northcote, who have served with distinction 
in the East and have lately undertaken exten- 
sive tours of inspection, have been appointed 
assistant general managers. 


THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


As the result of an increase of approxi- 
mately £17 million over last year’s figure the 
total of the bank’s balance sheet has once 
again exceeded £200 million. The increase 
due in part to rises in world prices of tea, 
rubber, tin and other staple commoditigs 
indigenous to the countries in which the 
bank operates, is also a heartening indication 
that we are more than holding our own in 
the face of competition and despite the pro- 
tective trading and exchange restrictions, par- 
ticularly ini the field of import.control and 
licensing, which the governments of the 
countries concerned have had occasion to 
impose or maintain. 


On the left hand or liabilities side of the 
balance sheet, current and other accounts, 
fixed deposits, bills payable and acceptances 
on account of customers show increases of 
£11,726,018, £3,370,412, £293,796 and 
£1,206,195 respectively. It will be seen 
from the assets side that nearly three-quarters 
of the increase in current accounts and fixed 
deposits has been employed in the purchase 
of. bills of exchange and the granting of 
advances, which figures show rises of 
£3,411,530 and £7,483,627 respectively: Our 
holdings of cash in hand, at call and at 
bankers and our investments in Government 
and other securities (other than those lodged 
against our note issue) have also increased by 
£2,120,729 and £3,521,933 respectively. 
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It is, of course, essential that we should 
maintain the liquidity of our over-all position, 
and in this there has been no material change, 
the ratio between cash and call money to our 
“demand and time” liabilities, excluding 
notes in Circulation against which security has 
been lodged, being only fractionally lower at 
18.54 per cent against 18.98 per cent last 
year. 

The completion of a new office building in 
Singapore, coupled with the continued imple- 
mentation of our programme for the provision 
of houses for our Eastern staff officers and 
the expansion and renovation of our bank 
‘mises generally, has given rise to an in- 
> in the net figure for bank premises and 
furniture, after allowing for a further £200,000 
written off, of £204,887. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


year amount to 
increase over those of last year 
of £29,349. Difficult working conditions 
have persisted, but our balance sheet testifies 
to rather better conditions generally, in addi- 
tion to which working costs which have been 
rising each year are at long last showing signs 


‘ 


of greater stability. 


e net profits for the 
3,147, an 11 


We paid an interim dividend in October 
last of 74 per cent less income tax, absorbing 
£144,375, an increase of 4 per cent over the 
interim dividend of the previous year, and it 
is now proposed that, out of the. balance. now 
available, a final dividend of 7} per cent less 
income tax should be paid, costing £144,375, 
making the total distribution for 1954 15 
per cent as compared with 14 per cent in 
1953. 


We propose to repeat the allocations made 
in each of the past four years to the Pension 
Fund and Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of 
£125,000 and £20,000 respectively. We have 
again applied £200,000 towards writing down 
bank premises and furniture account. It is 
proposed to transfer £100,000 to contingen- 


: . Pag 2 
cies account as. compared with £75,000 last 





year and to carry forward the slightly 
decreased balance of £392,910. 
INDIA 
It is encouraging to review the progress 
that has d uring the first three 
years of I Year Development Plan. 


Atready there has been a substantial improve- 
ment in India’s agricultural production and, 
although estimates vary, it is likely that pro- 
duction of food grains has increased by as 
much as 20 per cent. Two favourable mon- 
soons have contributed substantially to this 
encouraging increment, buf the extension of 
irrigation works and the improvement of 
peasant technique have already shown con- 
siglerable effect and give ground for optimism 
in future years. 


Although government investment in indus- 
try during the first three years of the plan 
has been well below schedule, Indian indus- 
trial output has increased by more than a 
third, an indication that the private sector of 
industry is playing an effective part in the 
country’s economic expansion. 


In practice it is improbable that the plan 
will be completed within the stipulated 
period, although the various projects in pro- 
gress are likely to gather impetus in the next 
two years. This will to some extent save 
the Indian economy. from the strain that 
would be imposed on it by a steep rise in 
development expenditure and incidentally 
render necessary a lesser degree of deficit 
financing. It is interesting to note the pro- 


posal which has been accepted in principle 
by the government, to establish a State Bank 
of India, the main object of which is to set 
up a nationwide system of branches and thus 
increase rural banking facilities. 


A committee 2ppointed by the Reserve 
Bank and presided over by Mr A. D. Shroff, 


suggested that banks might endeavour to 
provide a measure of indirect long-term 
finance by subscribing to special institutions. 
This bank, in common with the_ other eastern 
exchange banks and in association with the 
Commonwealth Development Finance Com- 
pany, Limited, and a number of insurance 
companies has subscribed part of the capital 
of the new Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India. The corporation 
should be able to make a considerable con- 
tribution to the financing of private industrial 
development in India and this bank’s partici- 
pation is an indication of our interest in 
Indian ecoromic progress. 


PAKISTAN 


The past year has again been one of diffi- 
culty for Pakistan. In the early months the 
defeat of the Moslem League in the first pro- 
vincial elections held in East Pakistan since 
partition was followed by labour unrest and 
rioting in that area, which seriously affected 
the jute and paper industries. Later, East 
Bengal suffered disastrous floods which 
caused extensive damage to the jute crop, 
and in September exceptionally heavy rain 
was followed by further floods in the Punjab, 


Political instability and the strain on the 
country’s exchange reserves imposed by the 
industrial development programme tended to 
cause anxiety, but the strengthening of the 
government in October and the announce- 
ment that United States economic aid to 
Pakistan would be substantially increased 
went far to restore confidence. 


Last year, in reminding you that Pakistan 
has no coal, I suggested that the natural gas 
which had then been recently discovered 
might provide an important source of indus- 
trial power. This bank and five other eastern 
exchange banks have now joined with the 
World Bank in granting a loan to the Sui Gas 
Transmission Company, a transaction which 
is particularly notable as the first World Bank 
loan in which the British exchange banks 
have participated. The project has been 
jointly sponsored by the Pakistan Industrial 
Development Corporation and the Burmah 
Oil Company (Pakistan Trading) Limited, 
and it is pleasing to report that progress has 
already been made in laying the 350-mile 
pipeline from Sui to Karachi. 


Burma.—In Burma, as in Thailand, the 
government organisation which had been en- 
trusted with a monopoly of rice sales abroad 
was slow to react to the changed conditions 
in overseas markets. The policy of attempt- 
ing to maintain high prices has only led to 
the accumulation of substantial unsold stocks, 
which are subject to considerable risk of 
deterioration while in store. While this sur- 
plus remains unsold, the country must forgo 
much-needed earnings of foreign currency, 
while the exchange reserves are being re- 
duced at a rapid rate in order to finance gov- 
ernment purchases abroad of capital goods 
and equipment required in connection with 
economic development schemes. 


CEYLON 


It is pleasing to report a progressive im- 
provement in Ceylon’s economic position 
during the past year, In 1953, the essential 
problem continued to be the adjustment of 
the country’s economy to the new conditions 
prevailing after the collapse of the Korean 
war boom and the reduction of the trade 
deficit from the high level it had reached in 
1952. Last year, except for a negligible 
deficit in June, the balance of trade was in 
Ceylon’s favour month by month, and the 
external reserves, which in November, 1953, 
had fallen to their lowest level for a decade, 
rose throughout the year. 


The main cause of this favourable trend 
was the advance in price of the island’s maia 
export, tea, and Ceylon tea producers have 
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been fortunate in that higher pri: 
coincided in their particular case 
record crop. 


23 have 
with a 


MALAYA 
The year 1954, against the background of 


two particularly difficult years which 
preceded it, presents a happier picture foe 
Malaya, for the country and its economy 
have benefited by an improvement jn ths 
security position and by a considerable 
increase in the price of rubber. 

Final details of Malaya’s overseas trade 


are not yet available, but it is reasonable to 
assume that the trade deficit for the full yea 
will be smaller than in 1953. Rubber pro. 
duction rose by some 10,000 tons to 584.434 
tons and, contrary to the expectation of m any 
producers a year or so ago that there would 
be a substantial surplus production, world 
purchases of natural rubber have actually 
increased and more-than set off the increase 
in production. This is an encouraging resylt 
particularly when it is remembered that the 
last year in which Malaya enjoyed a trade 
surplus was in 1951 at the height of the 
Korean war boom. Further efforts to 
resuscitate the entrepdt trade have met wit 
little success, but secondary industrie 
slowly growing. 


f 
MI 





During this coming year the prosperity of 
Malaya may be affected to a greater degree 
than hitherto by the production of the 
synthetic rubber industry, since GRS 
synthetic rubber is at present cheaper than 
the comparable grade of the natural product 
The importance of this consideration was 
emphasised by the publication in October of 
the report of a mission, presided over by 
Sir Francis Mudie, which conducted an 
investigation into various aspects of the con 





petitive position of the Malayan 

industry, The mission concluded 

order to lower production costs and so 
2 


increase the competitiveness of the Mala 
industry, replanting with high-yielding stock 
must be accelerated. 


The mission’s recommendations have 
aroused considerable controversy within 
Malaya and for the time being government 
has taken no decision but is awaiting the 
report of the World Bank mission, which 
visited Malaya early in 1954. 

Interest in the tin industry during the year 
has centred upon the proposed control 
scheme, which provides for the establishment 


of a buffer stock. Though world tin produc- 
tion has tended to fall and consumption to 
rise, Malayan producers favour the scheme, 
in the expectation that it will give the 
industry the benefit of price stability 
The Malayan government has published is 
arrangements for controlling: production if 
and when the scheme comes into operation, 
but at present the agreement has not beet 
ratified by sufficient of the signatory 
countries to enable it to be brought ito 
force. 


Production in Malaya of tin at 60,691 toms 
was the highest annual output recorded since 
the war. 


The confidence this bank has in the future 
in Malaya is well exemplified by the opemas 
of a second branch in Singapore, housed 
a six-storey building recently completed ™ 
the Shenton Way development ares 

North Borneo.—North Borneo 5s aya 


latter part of last year, but increascé Pt 
have not so far led to a marked increase 
exports, which have been running 4! mut 
the same level as in 1953. 


Sarawak.—Trade statistics for ‘he whole 
of last year are not yet available, bu: it seol™ 
that they will not differ significantly ‘rom | 
figures for 1953, when there was 4 favoura 
balance,- 
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REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 


ia tend to become repetitive. I am 
“be numbered among those who pre- 
. early break up of the Republic, but 
I have again to report a further deterioration 
n its economy. 
deterioration during 1954 was prob- 
ably creater and was certainly more obvious 
ha: anv of the preceding years and almost 
he only reassuring factor is that the balance 
f trade has turned in Indonesia’s favour and 
foreign exchange holdings were appreciably 
higher at the end of the year than at the 
becinning. ‘This is not to say that the hold- 
ven at the increased figure of Rp. 2,853 
millions give grounds for complacency, for 
this improvement has only been effected by 
drastic import cuts and even now 
t is doubtful whether the country can trade 
without an adverse balance of payments. 
Hich world prices for rubber and tea inevit- 
ably lead to illicit tapping and plucking, 
with resultant smuggling and loss of 
exchange, whilst on the other side of the 
book the lack of essential consumer goods 
must eventually be remedied. 


The factors I have mentioned combine to 
make the furure of our branches in Indonesia 
far less promising than was expected when 
we, in the infancy of the Republic, so whole- 
rtedly and deliberately accepted risks we 


Observations upon the trend of -affairs in 


isiu 


the most 


should hesitate to take in a more mature 
country in order to help  Indonesia’s 
new merchant class and administrators. It 
is to be hoped that the government will 
endeavour to come to grips with the many 


roblems and abuses that now exist before 
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THAILAND 


Thailand has passed through an uneasy 
year and, notwithstanding the introduction 
of various expedients to halt the adverse 
trend in its balance of payments, imports 
exceeded exports by over 800 million ticals. 
The main reason for this disappointing result 
was that rice exports, which account for 


approximately half the country’s foreign 
exchange earnings, have fallen year by year 
and in 1954 were, at 1 million tons (plus 
200,000 tons of rice flour), lower by about 
one-third than during the postwar peak year 


of 195] 


Little comfort can be taken from early 
estimates which placed the exportable surplus 
on the 1954-1955 crop at 750,000 tons only, 
to which of course must be added a carry- 
over from previous crops of 400,000-500,000 
tons 

The real trouble has been a government 
peicy which was gradually pricing the 
country’s rice out of world: markets and it 
has yet to be seen whether the terms on 
which the rice trade is now being returned 
to private dealers will prove sufficient induce- 
meni for merchants to shoulder the burdens 
imposed and yet work to increase sales in the 
highly competitive markets that exist today. 

s, however, the government has to take a 
realistic attitude towards its rice exports no 
doubt the recent regulations will be amended 
where necessary to ensure that their objective 


af a overseas earnings will be 
achieved. 


VIETNAM 


_ The coming of peace in Vietnam based as 
it was on the unfortunate partition of the 
country did not ease this bank’s problems 
anc, as indications to date suggest that there 
is unlikely to be any future for Europeans 
unider the Viet-Minh regime, we have had to 
Glow the example of others and close our 
Haiphong office. In any case, with the 
approach of the ‘Whting towards Hanoi 
father in the year, we had already run down 


our commitments. At one time it was 
thought that Tourane, close to the 17th 
Parallel and with a good natural harbour, 
might become an important centre of trade 
between the north and the south but an 
on-the-spot examination convinced us that 
potential developments did not justify our 
opening a branch there. 


Our future in Saigon, although difficult to 
assess, may be more secure and promising 
than it seemed to be a short time ago. There 
are signs that Vietnam may achieve social 
and political stability, notwithstanding the 
necessity for its economy to be based hence- 
forward mainly upon agriculture. 


Cambodia.—Not the least important result 
of the withdrawal of the French from Indo- 
China has been the coming of national inde- 
pendence to the states of Cambodia and Laos. 
It was in anticipation of Cambodia having a 
separate government and becoming an impor- 
tant state in South East Asia that we took 
steps more than a year ago to establish an 
office at Phnom-Penh and I am pleased to 
announce that our branch there is now con- 
ducting full banking business. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


For the last few years the finance depart- 
ment and the Central Bank have, by drastic 
control over imports, succeeded in maintain- 
ing the Republic’s foreign balances at a figure 
of US$300 million which is roughly equiva- 
lent to the note issue and it was very sur- 
prising to find a departure from this policy 
in the last two months of 1954, during which 
period the reserves were run down to US$270 
million, mainly by ex-quota allocations for 
textiles. These are the lowest published 
figures since the crisis year of 1949 and would 
cause more concern were the position not 
overshadowed by the favourable terms agreed 
upon for the renewal of the Bell Act, which 
should ensure such benefit to the Philippine 
economy that the future can be viewed with 
quiet optimism. 


Our relations with the Central Bank are as 
always on a most proper and friendly footing 
and during the year it has been encouraging 
to find more latitude given by the central 
institution in carrying out its avowed policy 
of providing loans to commercial banks when 
necessary for refinancing purposes of an 
essential nature. Perhaps the greatest handi- 
cap bankers and merchants suffer in the 
Philippines is their inability to obtain for- 
ward exchange cover and the danger of this 
situation becomes more apparent during 
periods of lack of confidence in the peso. No 
doubt the re-appointment of Mr Cuaderno 
as governor of the Central Bank for another 
five years will, in view of his declared 
opposition to devaluation, stop the rumours 
that have been so rife since it became 
known that the right of veto of the United 
States President to currency changes was to 
be removed. 


HONGKONG 


Hongkong’s total external trade in 1954 fell 
in value by 11 per cent from its level in the 
previous year, Trade with the China main- 
land decreased by approximately a quarter 
during the same period and it has apparently 
suited the Chinese authorities to conduct the 
bulk of their trade with the free world direct 
with the countries concerned rather than to 
use the entrepét facilities of Hongkong. 
Meanwhile, the discontinuance from January, 
1955, of special export licensing of British 
exports destined for Hongkong is a timely 
recognition by the authorities of the adequacy 
of the colony’s security controls over trade 
with China. 


An encouraging feature of Hongkong’s 
economy is the continued development of 
local industry for, luckily for the colony, this 
offsets to some extent the fall of entrepdét 
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trade and the serious social problem posed by 
the great increase in population. Exports of 
locally manufactured goods now form 28 per 
cent of total shipments and the most impor- 
tant of the local industries, cotton spinning 
and weaving, has maintained a satisfactory 
level of sales abroad despite difficulties in 
markets such as Indonesia and Pakistan 
where shortage of foreign exchange has cur- 
tailed orders. 


Our own faith in Hongkong is witnessed 
by the fact that we have completed our plans 
to rebuild completely our old office building 
there which has outlived its usefulness. Our 
new building should be one of the most im- 
posing structures in Hongkong. 


China—During the year we have made 
good progress in winding up our affairs in 
China. It is quite clear that the People’s Gov. 
ernment of China will not permit the re-entry 
of European enterprise into China but, on 
the other hand, we have been given an indi- 
cation that China will welcome the participa- 
tion of British banks in the finance of their 
external trade, and our future policy will be 
aligned to meet these changed conditions, 


JAPAN 


I mentioned last year that in order to curb 
the dangerous inflationary trend that was 
threatening the Japanese economy, the Bank 
of Japan had introduced a tight money policy. 
As was to be expected, this and other defia- 
uionary measures did not take effect for some 
months but a pursuance of the policy, not- 
withstanding a change of government, has 
resulted in a healthier state in the country’s 
affairs. Month by month in the second half 
of the year exports exceeded imports and 
Japan closed the year with a favourable 
balance of approximately US$100 million ; a 
great improvement and in marked contrast 
to the deficit of US$200 million during 1953. 


This successful reversal of the adverse 
trend of the previous year is, however, on 
close examination, not so encouraging as one 
would hope for it has been achieved only by 
running down stocks and by resorting to 
various export-promotion devices and special 
trade systems such as link and barter. 
There is an obvious limitation to the use of 
artificial stimulants and any system such as 
that of bonus imports which necessitates pro- 
ducers charging high prices in domestic 
markets to recoup losses on overseas sales 
cannot fail to accentuate inflationary pressure, 


The Japanese banks, although still under 
strain and perhaps carrying within Japan 
commitments greater than they themselves 
like to see, have with the assistance of the 
Japanese authorities made considerable head- 
way in overseas business. The postwar era, 
in which the British banks underwrote the 
sterling trade of Japan, is practically at an 
end and from now on exchange banks in 
Japan like ourselves are going to find it more 
and more difficult to obtain lucrative business 
without undue risks. 


CONCLUSION 


I am encouraged to conclude upon a note 
of restrained optimism, bearing in mind that 
periods of economic stability in the East have 
been relatively few during the past hundred 
years. For a long time the bank was beset 
by recurring crises of confidence and un- 
predictable fluctuations in the world price of 
silver, but nowadays most of our difficulties 
arise from attempts to put into operation 
untried political and economic theories, 


Notwithstanding the fragmentation of what 
were formerly unified trading areas of great 
extent into self-regarding national states, our 
branch organisation has been able to cross 


the new frontiers and, by facilitating imter-- 


national trade, to foster international under- 
standing and goodwill. 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


PROGRESS IN THE HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 


WORLD WIDE 


The annual general meeting of Hoover 
Limited will be held on March 3lst at Peri- 
vale, Middlesex. 


The following is the annual review which 
has been circulated to stockholders covering 
the year to December 31, 1954: 


The year 1954 has been the most success- 
ful in the company’s history. Both in turn- 
over and profit we have far exceeded the 
record figures of 1953. The consolidated 
profit of {4,581,000 represents an increase of 
49 per cent over 1953 and 187 per cent over 
1952. Undoubtedly the last three years have 
seen a meteoric rise in the fortunes of this 
company. 


There were two external factors in 1954 
which helped enormously, the early 
announcement about purchase tax by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the with- 
drawal of hire purchase restrictions in July. 
Both announcements were well timed from 
our point of view as they were instrumental 
in maintaining the demand for our products 
at a high level throughout the year, thus 
enabling us to achieve maximum economies 
mm the operation of our factories. The results 
just announced afford ample proof that the 
company has taken full advantage of the 
situation which developed during 1954, and 
all concerned deserve every congratulation. 


THE HOME MARKET 


Although the expansion of our business 
applies to both home and export sgles, it is 
proposed first to review our operations at 
home. 


Electric Cleaners.—Home sales of electric 
cleaners have increased by 35 per cent, and 
we continue to hold our dominating position 
in the electric cleaner market. The increase 
‘applies equally to our various models. 
Although, later on, reference will be made to 
the splendid work of our research depart- 
ment and the improved appliances which will 
result, we are still very proud of our existing 
range of electric cleaners, which enjoy a 
world-wide reputation for efficiency and 
quality. 

Washing Machines.—This was the first full 
year of sales of our new Mark II washing 
machine and we are pleased to report an 
expansion of 42 per cent in the total sales 
of washing machines. The Mark I machine 
is still tremendously popular and sales of 
this machine have continued at a high level. 
Combined, the sales of these two machines 
continue to dominate the washing machine 
market. 


Electric Polishers.— Business in our Hoover 
electric polisher has expanded along with our 
other lines, but turnover, considerable though 
it is, is relatively small in the home market 
compared with cleaners and washing 
machines. It is in the export field that the 
polisher has been most successful, especially 
in Australia, where polisher sales are often 
as high as cleaner sales. 


Electric Steam-or-Dry Iron.—The Hoover 
electric steam-or-dry iron was not introduced 
until Nevember, 1953, and we have made 
great progress limited only by our capacity 
to manufacture this new product. It must 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


REPUTATION /FOR EFFICIENCY 


be appreciated that a considerable amount 
of educational work had to be done, and still 
remains to be done, in order to accustom the 
British housewife to a different ironing pro- 
cedure, but we are confident that those who 
have changed to Hoover steam-ironing would 
never go back to the conventional iron again. 
We believe that in the Hoover steam-or-dry 
iron we have found another winner and that 
as time goes on it will establish itself in the 
British market on a basis comparable with 
our cleaners and washing machines. 


FHP Motors.—Our fractional horse-power 
motor business operated from Cambuslang, 
near Glasgow, has had a most successful year, 
sales in 1954 being more than double 1953. 
This is a most satisfactory result considering 
the tremendous competition in this field. 
Hoover motors have established a very good 
reputation for efficiency and reliability. 


THE EXPORT MARKET 


Conditions have been extremely satisfactory 
for expanding business in the home market 
during the year 1954. Conditions were not 
as favourable in our overseas markets. We 
have always fully realised the need to keep 
our exports at a maximum and have kept on 
full pressure to this end. But in the sale of 
domestic electrical appliances each country 
is a problem on its own and the changing 
conditions of some countries add to our 
difficulties 


EXPORT RESTRICTIONS 


Over and above the normal marketing 
problems there are, of course, the overriding 
problems of import controls and exchange 
difficulties. It is frequently the case that as 
one country opens up its markets another 
imposes restrictions. 

We look forward hopefully to the day when 
the only trade barriers which exist between 
countries will be reasonable tariffs based upon 
a liberal interpretation of the countries’ 
requirements. 


We already enjoy these terms in several 
countries, where we expect and meet a great 
deal of competition. In those countries where 
reasonably stable conditions prevail the plans 
we make and follow through have a good 
chance of success. The worst frustration that 
an exporter can meet is the inability to satisfy 
a market he has created for his products 
because a Government decides to restrict or 
stop imports. When, in addition, the products 
and methods of distribution are copied by 
local opportunist competitors, it is not sur- 
prising that many firms prefer to concentrate 
on the home market. 


MANUFACTURE OVERSEAS 


Like many other companies we have found 
it essential to manufacture abroad, and 
although up to the present time this.is con- 
fined to two coumtries, viz.:. France and 


Australia, undoubtedly the tendency. will be 
to extend to certain other countries where we 
must either manufacture or probably lose our 
market. 


Our operations in Australia have been very 


AND QUALITY 

successful in 1954, Our factory produces aff 
the Mark II washing machines sofd in 
Australia agd now less than one-third of 
the total parts are imported from Great 


Britain. This does not mean that ou: imports 


from Great Britain are less on that account. 


The import restrictions have 0: been 
partially relaxed and we have taken full 
advantage of the import licences which have 
been granted to us. While we revret the 
need for these import licences, it is gratifying 
to know that our plans to manufacture in 
Australia have been completely justified by 
events. It is our intention to extend manu- 
facture in Australia to other products, so 
that, gradually, we shall be in a position to 
satisfy most of the market’s requirements on 
the spot. 

During the past year we have extended 


manufacturing operations in France to 
include the cylinder cleaner and the dustette, 
In the past our sales operations have been 
considerably curtailed because our products 
consisted only of the standard mode! cleaner 
and the washing machine. This expansion in 
the number of products will undoubtedly 
improve the French company’s prospects for 
development. . 


EXPORT DRIVE 


Although we have been forced to manufac- 
ture in certain countries abroad, we realise 
that our main endeavours overseas must be 
in selling and wherever possible we have 


expanded our activities. New Zealand 
re-opened its doors to our products in 1954, 
and we have established a new company 
there, Hoover Sales & Service Limited, which 


is progressing very satisfactorily. ‘\he year 


1954 was also the most successful of our 


South African subsidiary company. In both 
these territories conditions are improving and 
we are looking forward to even beitcr things 
in 1955. 

We have met very strong competition on 
the continent of Europe and have had tw 
fight hard to maintain our position there. 
This we have achieved, and with our latest 
plans feel confident that we shall make pro- 
gress in 1955. We are continuing ‘0 supply 
substantial quantities of our products to the 
‘American market and our total dollar cart 
ings in the United States and Canada com 


pare very favourably with past y 
It is indeed gratifying to know that despite 


all our problems in the export markets ¢ 
the world, and in this short review 01'y a 
one 


reference can be made to the majo s 
we still sold 63 per cent of ic yoo 
British exports of cleaners and 50 pe 
of the total British exports of lect 


washing machines, both percentage : en 
ling value of exports. These figur: % a a 


include the sale of products manu 
overseas. 


PLANNING AHEAD 
PRODUCTS AND PERSONS! 
; 
_ Research and Development.—Since te 


(war great strides have been made by 
research and development department, 0% 
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only in the introduction of new products, but 
also in improving the quality of existing ones. 
Of necessity a large part of the work of this 
depariment is of a secret nature, but we are 


rly pleased with their latest handi- 

our all-electric washing machine. It 

" roduced to the British market at the 

I Home Exhibition and has already 

creat welcome. We are sure that 

equally well received in the over- 

ts. Much care and thought have 

to the design of this machine and 

that it will meet the needs of the 

we are sO anxious to serve. Our 

nd development department is 

( Perivale and in recent months has 

pered by lack of space. This is 

.edied by the provision of more 

jation which will afford the research 
di it room to expand. 


part 


WoO! 


\:ANUFACTURING PROCESSES 


ons are in course of erection at 
’ Wycombe and Merthyr Tydfil 
fact s the increased production has 
more and more space for efficient 

of our equipment. 


duction engineers continue to keep 
technological developments and 
present especially concerned with 
There is every indication that 
more of the purely automatic 
can be controlled electronically, 
ninating the fallible human element. 
ve that two great advantages will be 
from this development ; the elimin- 
monotonous work and a considerable 
in the cost of production. 


THE HOOVER TEAM 


we have every reason to develop 
lire new processes, plant, equipment 
ldings, we know that our finest invest- 

in our loyal team of employees. 
) show our appreciation in tangible 

such things as adequate training 
rthwhile incentive schemes, sport- 

social activities, joint consultation 
| working conditions. 


Hoover training plans provide for 

rs of 16 years and upwards to be 

Ss apprentices in our factories, offices 

departments, and to acquire appro- 

ducational qualifications as they 

For older entrants we have 

ipprenticeship schemes, under 

ey are trained as future managers, 

ors, engineers or technicians, as well 

variety Of other posts in the export, 

1dministrative departments of the 

Great care is also éxercised in 

ind training employees for the large 

i jobs throughout our organisation, 

'© ensure that each employee is able to make 
¢ of his or her aptitude and ability. 


JOINT CONSULTATION 


nh lip service has been given to joint 
; auion during and since the war, and 
‘cc often it finishes just there. We, in Hoover, 
coeve m jomt consultation. We believe that 
orkers should be brought into discus- 
‘ on problems which affect them: some- 
ry important and sometimes relatively 
t Problems, but all worth bringing 
‘Orward for clarification or explanation. Our 
“orks committees and field and factory sug- 
ee'on committees have provided a fine 
means of communication between manage- 
and factory and office staffs, field 
‘agement and representatives. 


Durng the year a further improvement has 


been made j 2 
é nh our em ees - 
annuation sc a ploy free super 


Categories of the junior grades of supervision 


“3 


tended this facility so that all members of the 
scheme can increase their pensions if they 
wish to do so. 


THE FINANCIAL RESULTS 


This year we have made a change in the 
method of presentation of our accounts, and 
it is hoped you will find these easier to read 
and understand. You will notice that the 
profit and loss account has been simplified 
and abbreviated. The balance sheets have 
also been changed to show the total of net 
assets after deduction of all liabilities and 
how these assets represent the capital em- 
ployed. Detailed descriptions of items 
requiring further explanations are given. in 
the form of notes. 

Advantage has been taken of the improved 
cash position to purchase {1,200,000 tax 
reserve certificates but, for comparative 
purposes, these should be treated as 
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It has been a year of great achievement on 
the part of all concerned and, as a result, 
Hoover men and women -verywhere have 
profited. The board is gratified to know that 
the company is in such a strong finapcial 
position that it has been able to increase 
dividends and will also be able to pursue 
vigorously its policy of expansion. 


“A” ORDINARY SHARES 


In August last year the board found it 
necessary ‘to make the following announce- 
ment : 


The directors are informed that there 
are persistent reports that a scheme of 
reorganisation of the share capital is 
under consideration on terms which would 
give each “A” share rights in excess of 
those attaching to each unit of ordinary 
stock, 


The directors think it right to state, 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE GROUP PROFIT 
FOR THE LAST THREE YEARS 


{952 
1953 
i954 


RETAINED IN 
THE BUSINESS 


cash. Therefore, we have total cash and 
bank balances of £4,675,000 at December 
31, 1954, as compared with £3,416,000 in 
1953. 


The consolidated profit of £4,581,000 was 
arrived at after deducting £878,000 for depre- 
ciation. This provision for depreciation com- 
pares with £716,000 for the year 1953. The 
total liability for taxation on these profits is 
£2,491,000. At the date of last year’s 
balance sheet we had many outstanding tax 
problems, but now these have been cleared 
up and we are fortunate to be able to deduct 
£260,000 for tax reserve over-provided last 
year. 


From ‘the balance of £2,350,000 two 
further deductions have been made, viz.: the 
amount of £84,000, being the interest of out- 
side shareholders, and £125,000 for profits 
retained by our subsidiary companies, leaving 
a balance of profit to be dealt with in the 
accounts of Hoover Limited of £2,141,000. 
We are left with a total of £2,992,000 avail- 
able for distribution after adding £851,000, 
the sum brought forward from last year. A 
further transfer of £250,000 has been made 
to the general reserve of Hoover Limited, 
an increase of £50,000 over the amount pro- 
vided in 1953. We have decided to transfer 
£100,000 to the reserve for employees’ free 
superannuation scheme. 


After making these appropriations of profit 
and deducting the dividends on the pre- 
ference stock and the interim dividend on the 
Ordinary stock, the final balance is £2,521,000. 


INCREASED DIVIDENDS 


The board have given careful consideration 
to the dividend they should recommend for 
the year 1954 and have decided upon a final 
dividend of 60 per cent less tax on each 5s, 
ordinary stock unit, making a total for the 
year of 70 per cent less tax. Based upon this 
distribution to the ordinary stockholders, the 
dividend payable under the Articles of Asso- 
ciation on the “A” ordinary shares amounts 
to 6s. 0.5788d. less tax per sHare. 


In spite of the increased distribution in 
the form of dividends there is a considerable 
increase in the revenue reserves and undis- 
tribyted profits of the group carried forward 
viz.: £1,158,000 


DIVIDENDS 





TAXATION 


therefore, that there has been under review 
a scheme of reorganisation of the equity 
share capital for submission to both 
ordinary and “A” ordinary shareholders. 
There is no foundation whatsoever in the 
terms suggested in these current re- 
ports and should any proposals be put for- 
ward they would not result in the “A” 
shares acquiring rights more favourable 
than those attaching to the ordinary 
shares. 


These rumours which were then in circula- 
tion were causing considerable speculation 
and wide fluctuations in the prices of 
the company’s shares and it was to prevent 
this that the official announcement was 
made. 


The “A” ordinary shares were issued 
nearly eight years ago as an additional incen- 
tive to directors and approximately 100 exe- 
cutives of the company. With the passage of 
time a considerable change has been brought 
about in the way in which these shares are 
held and a substantial proportion is now held 
by members of the public and this pro- 
portion is likely to increase as executives 
retire and sell their holdings on the open 
market. 


Because of this, there is much to be said 
for simplifying the capital structure of the 
company and if, at a later stage, your board 
feel able to put forward proposals which they 
consider would be fair and acceptable to both 
classes of shareholders, they will certainly do 
so. 


DISTRIBUTING TOTAL INCOME 


The Government, as in past years, con- 
tinues to take the bulk of our profits in tax- 
ation. We are indeed grateful that the excess 
profits levy has been discontinued, but the 
investment allowance granted in the 1954 
Budget, although very welcome, will not give 
us any substantial relief until 1955. It should 
be borne in mind that most of our products 
are still subject to a high rate of purchase tax, 
and when this is taken im conjunction 
with income tax and profits tax it is 
found that 5s. 5d. in every £ received by the 
company is subsequently paid over to the 
Government. 

In view of the big increase in our profits 
it is. interesting to examine what happens to 
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each £1 of income received by the company. 
It is distributed as follows: 


s. d. 
RCI RE ne ee 4 1 
Income tax and profits tax ............ 1 4 
Wages, salaries and superannuation aS 
STING oo isin keds uikesascoguctsecesoeent 4 10 
General expenses, including depre- 
ciation, maintenance of buildings, 
rent, power, carriage, travelling, 
Ploughed back into the business ... 11 
RIRVMEGINGE \\.< scinsticccccncibnmdinecksdhauioe 
£1 0 0 


It will be noted that the Government 


receives in taxation as much as the wages and 
salaries of all our employees. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Although many years ago our Hoover 
electric cleaner might have been considered 
a luxury used by only the select few, our 
cleaners and washing machines are now sold 
to millions of British housewives and mothers 
who deserve relief from household drudgery. 
We believe that they should be made avail- 
able to every housewife, and we intend to do 
everything we can to bring this about. 
Much as we would like a reduction in income 
tax and profits tax, we place in the forefront 
a demand for a reduction in purchase tax, the 
immediate effect of which would be to bring 
our labour-saving appliances within the teach 
of many more of the people who need them 
most. 


THE ECONOMIST, MARCH 12, 1955 
TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


The achievements of the company for 1954 
have been phenomenal and much of the 
credit for this must go to the wise counsel 
of Mr J. A. Wykes, who unfortunately has 
recently retired from the Loard because of 
ill health. All members of our loyal teara of 
employees must be congratulated on their 
splendid efforts during the year. It has meant 
a great deal of hard work and overtime, and 
all have given of their best. 


We have never been a company to dwell 
on the past but have always looked to the 
future to extend and enlarge our o 
The results for 1954 have set us a 


perations, 


formidable 
target for the future but you may rest assured 
that we shall do our utmost to record still 


further growth of the company’s activities 
throughout the world. 





BRADFORD EQUITABLE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR J. R. SINGLETON’S STATEMENT 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Bradford Equitable Building Society, the 
Vice President, Mr J. R. Singleton, in pre- 
senting the annual report and statement of 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1954, gave the following report: 


Before turning to the report and accounts 
for the year, may I express the deep regret 
of the Board at the loss which befell the 
Society in the death of the President, Sir 
Bernard Sugden. Sir Bernard had been a 
director of the Society for nearly fifteen years 
and President since 1948. To fill the vacancy 
thus caused, the Directors appointed 
Brigadier Sir A. Maxwell Ramsden. 


You will be very glad to see our general 
manager, Mr Lumb, with us again this year. 
He found it necessary to undergo two opera- 
tions early in 1954, from which he has made 
a good recovery. In May last Mr Lumb was 
elected chairman of the Building Societies 
Association. This is the greatest honour and 
compliment the movement has to offer, and J 
am sure we all shall his pride at this achieve- 
ment, 


TOTAL ASSETS 


The total assets of the Society at Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, were £28,491,000, being an 
increase of £2,859,000 on the previous year. 
The principal items making up the figure of 
total assets consist of mortgage balances 
£24,528,000, investments and cash balances 
£3,770,000 and office premises £162,000. On 
the other side of the accounts, shareholders’ 
and depositors’ balances amount to 
£26,905,000, an increase of £2,711,000, 
sundry liabilities and provisions £349,000 
and . reserves, including carry forward, 


£1,236,000. 


The total number of open accounts at the 
end of the year was 66,001. 


SHARES AND DEPOSITS 


We have received during the past year a 
total of some £5,990,000 from savers and 
investors in share accounts and deposits, 
compared with the total of the previous year 
of. £4,859,000. 


Five thousand, three hundred and fifty- 
three new accounts in the investment depart- 
ments were opened during the year, 
and the number of open accounts in 
these departments at the end of the year was 
37,928. 


MONTHLY SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


I am very glad to report that the 
regular savings department has continued to 
improve. We attach great importance to the 
development of regular savings, and I 
think we should remind ourselves that 
savings in this form are of high national 
importance. 


MORTGAGES 


During the year 4,482 new advances have 
been made. The total amount advanced was 
£5,756,000, an increase of £1,246,000 com- 
pared with the previous year. I am happy 
to state that the accounts are in a very 
healthy condition, and the directors have no 
anxieties or problems of any kind in this 
particular direction. 


RATES OF INTEREST 


Much has been written during the past 
few months regarding rates of interest paid 
to savers and charged to borrowers, and I 
think I ought to say that your directors have 
never been in any doubt and have whole- 
heartedly supported the recommendation of 
the Building Societies Association in main- 
taining their rates. 


An important factor in fixing rates of 
interest is that such rates should maintain a 
reasonable stability over considerable periods 
of time. This has been a traditional policy 
of building societies and has cantributed 
very effectively to their present-day 
popularity. 


INVESTMENTS AND LIQUIDITY 


The total liquid funds of the Society in 
Trustee Securities, Cash at Banks (in- 
cluding Post Office Savings Bank) and in 
Hand amount to £3,770,000, representing 
more than 13 per cent of the Society’s 
assets. This is a slight increase on twelve 
months ago. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


The balance of revenue profit for the year 
was £116,179 after providing for interest and 
bonus on shares and interest on deposits, and 
also for the society’s liability for income tax 
and profits tax to the date of the balance 
sheet. There was added to that balance the 


balance of the unappropriated profit brought 
forward from the previous year of (13,035, 
thus producing a total of £134,214. Of this, 
your Board recommends that {£3,000 be 
appropriated to the Staff Superannuation 
Fund, £100,000 to the General Reserve Fund, 
£15,000 to Reserve Fund No. 2 for contia- 
gent mortgage loans and carry forward a 
balance of £16,214 to next year. 

Management expenses are steady at 
10s. lld. per cent of the total assets. 


RESERVES AND UNDIVIDED PROFIT 


The total reserves and balance carried for- 
ward (including Post War Credit Reserve) 
amount to £1,236,000. 

Mr Fred Gresswell (director), in seconding 
the adoption of the accounts, reported that 
the losses on defaulting mortgages where the 
Society has had to realise the security have 
been the trifling sum of £1,403. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that during the 
year there has been full employment and a 
strong demand for house property, condi- 
tions extremely favourable to building 
societies. 

Coincidentally with the increase in the 
numbers of new houses, the Building 
Societies Association have made an arrange- 
ment with the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government under which building 
societies are enabled to lend up to 7) per 
cent on prices up to £2,000 on houses built 
since 1918, and 90 per cent on prices Up 
to £2,500 on all houses acceptable as secufi- 
ties. In the view of your board, this schzme 
is meritorious, although objectors to 1t argue 
that small deposits may tend to keep up 
prices and also may result in some pur 
chasers over-reaching themselves. The 
maximum period of repayment on this 
scheme is 25 years, which is a long time 
over which to undertake a fixed payment 
which should be a first charge on a mans 
earnings. 


Recently a great deal of publicity has been 
given to the availability of loans of 9 per 
cent with guarantees by an insurance com- 
pany, repayable over 35 years. [his 8 
really “ never never,” and calls for a reason- 
able examination. In home ownership there 
is obviously very much more involved than 
merely finding a small deposit and under- 
taking the smallest repayment liability Many 
people today earn overtime and a 
which are not necessarily permanent, 4 
ought properly to be ignored by purchasers 
in determining the price to be paid for 3 
house. Furthermore it must surely be the 
aim of every purchaser ultimately to own bis 
home free of mortgage. 

As a personal opinion I think the new 
scheme of a ridiculously long poe : 
repayment is purcly “catch penny” ane } 
does the movement no 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


PROBLEMS OF TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


SIR FRANCIS M. G. GLYN ON STERLING CONVERTIBILITY 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 

| ondon & South America Limited will be 

held on March 29th at 6 Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C. 

following are extracts from the address 

hy -hairman, Sir Francis M. G. Glyn, 

KCMG. circulated with the report and 

for the year ended December 31, 


rhe tenth anniversary of the end of the 
world war falls this year, and the 


present occasion is a good opportunity to 
review what has been achieved in this coun- 


y and in Latin America, and how our trade 
lations with these republics have changed 
juring these ten years. 

At the end of the war the United Kingdom 
was not only governed by numerous controls 
and restrictions designed to ensure the proper 
distribution of scarce resources, but was also 
heavily indebted to other countries—includ- 
ing several in South America—which had 
continued to keep us supplied with foods and 
raw materials at a time when we were unable 
to pay for these commodities by means of 
our normal exports. 


IMPROVED POSITION OF EUROPE 


Britain’s return to an economy of com- 
parative freedom and the achievement of a 


favourable balance of payments has been a 
slow process, but we can at last point to 
substantial improvements, Last year saw the 
end of virtually all government bulk buying, 


consumer rationing and the licensing of raw 
materials. A limited measure of sterling con- 
vertibility into dollars has been made possible 
with the re-establishment of the London 
metal markets, the Liverpool cotton ex- 
change, and the freedom to trade in many 
other commodities, in conjunction with im- 
portant relaxations of exchange control 
measures consisting in the arrangements for 
ible account sterling and the revival 
{ gold operations in London. 
lhe fact that a fuller convertibility of ster- 
| other European currencies should 
have ‘n seriously discussed on more than 
one occasion during the year, even though 
the debates may have been premature, is also 
a reflection of the improved position of 
Europe and the sterling area in relation to 
¢ dolar world, A certain amount of caution 
has been necessary on Britain’s part because 
this country’s particular position in the 
CTil irea. 
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nker for the area, Britain cannot 
in addition to her own needs, the 
emands of the other sterling area countries, 
whose desire to abolish discrimination against 
doll ir goods could bring about an exodus of 
dollars from the pool which in the aggregate 
might prove inconveniently large. 


A FEASIBLE REALITY 
_ Where Latin America is concerned, it may 
be assumed that the advent of convertibility 
might lead to an increase in the volume of 
those republics’ exports to Europe. Sales 
'o the Latin American republics would 
‘main as keenly competitive as ever, especi- 
a‘ly as the tendency, dating from the war 
years, to look automatically to the USA for 
their purchases still persists. This would 
result in a greater pressure on Europe’s 
dollar resources, 
De 
there 
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Spite these and other reasons for caution, 
18 a real improvement in the economic 
ources of Europe which makes the con- 


vertibility of sterling and several other cur- 
rencies a feasible reality in the not too distant 
future. The European and sterling area 
countries are now less dependent on the 
dollar area for essentials such as Wheat, cot- 
ton, coal, steel and many other commodities, 
and are better able to compete in dollar 
markets. 


CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


There are reasons for hoping that where 
Europe and the sterling area are concerned 
the conditions for the success of converti- 
bility can be achieved. When’ we turn to 
Latin America, however, we find that the 
progress we have made towards greater free- 
dom of trade and exchange has been taking 
place simultaneously with a trend in the 
opposite direction in most of the more impor- 
tant Latin American countries. 


This divergence has given rise to a number 
of difficulties in our trade relations which it 
is most important to overcome. The changes 
that have taken place in the Latin American 
economies and in our own, reflected by these 
divergent trends, have made present condi- 
tions quite different from those of 1947 when 
the adoption of convertibility for sterling, un- 
supported by any other European currency, 
proved unsuccessful. 


The Latin American countries classed by 
the British Treasury as the dollar account 
group already enjoy convertibility, and would 
not therefore be affected. In 1945 several of 
the non-dollar account countries had sub- 
stantial blocked sterling balances, accumu- 
lated during the war. The precipitation with 
which in 1947 some of them converted their 
sterling balances into dollars was a contribu- 
tory factor in the suspension of convertibility 
in that first attempt. 


Today the non-dollar account countries do 
not appear to have large sterling balances 
and would not therefore be in a position to 
exert an excessive strain on the sterling area’s 
dollar resources. 


THE ULTIMATE AIM 


The ultimate aim of the movement towards 
convertibility and freedom of trade is logically 
the mutual convertibility of all currencies, 
and the growth of trade that ought in theory 
to result from the elimination of exchange 
controls. It seems unlikely that the countries 
which now exercise exchange control would 
be able or willing to introduce convertibility 
immediately after its adoption in Europe. 


Fundamental changes are required in their 
domestic monetary and financial policies to 
remove or at least vigorously curb certain of 
the causes of inflation, such as excessive state 
expenditure and too easy credit. An entirely 
new approach to the question of exchange 
rates is also needed in many countries. 


The existing exchange structur@in several 
of the Latin American republics is the anti- 
thesis of what would be needed for the adop- 
tion of convertibility. Rigidly fixed rates 
which, because of the effects of inflation, are 
no longer realistic and consequently throttle 
the country’s export trade and exchange- 
earning capacity ; differential rates in various 
guises acting as a form of taxation on trade ; 
and “ free ” rates that are either free only in 
name or, being available only for capital 
movements and services, fluctuate sharply 
and are equally unrealistic ; these would have 
to be abandoned in favour of single, realistic, 
stable rates. 


In conjunction with measures to check 


inflation and to reduce production costs in 
industry and so lower protective tariffs, these 
reforms would go a long way towards im- 
proving the position of the Latin American 
countries,’ both domestically and internation- 
ally, even to the point of enabling them to 
make their currencies convertible and accept- 
able in international payments. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


There is, of course, only one effective 
cushion against the painful effects of the over- 
investment inherent in a programme of rapid 
industrialisation and development, and that 
is massive foreign investment. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that the immediate effect of an 
investment of foreign capital in, for example, 
an industrial undertaking in Latin America 
may tend to be inflationary, at least to the 
extent that it is confined to providing the 
equipment that has to be imported and does 
not cover the cost of locally available 
materials and services. 


It is clear that discipline and reforms are 
needed most especially in curbing those in- 
flationary factors that originate in domestic 
policies, and in reshaping the differential 
exchange rates that are no doubt a valuable 
source of revenue, but are restricting trade. 
There is evidence that the need for restraint 
is becoming more widely appreciated in Latin 
America, as is the fact that the assistance of 
foreign capital is essential for economic 
progress. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


Dealing with the accounts, the chairman 
said : We are for the first time showing the 
amount transferred to Legal Reserves in 
South America. Banking legislation in a 
number of countries requires that varying 
proportions of the profits earned be applied to 
build up Legal Reserves, but in most cases 
only until they bear a certain relation to the 
capital employed in those countries. While 
one effect is to increase the stockholders’ 
equity in the Company, it is perhaps more 
important to view these Reserves as freely 
available in the first place to meet losses 
which may arise in the respective countries, 
thus relieving us of the necessity of covering 
any such. losses out of the sterling Contin- 
gency Accounts at the Head Office. When 
allocations of profits for Legal Reserves are 
substantial—which they not infrequently are 
—your Board feels justified in reducing the 
appropriation for the Contingency Reserve. 


On this basis, the adjusted profits for the 
year ended December 31, 1953, are £395,860, 
while those for the twelve months to Decem- 
ber 31st last are £2,179 lower, at £393,681, 
which I feel should not be regarded as un- 
satisfactory, in view of the less favourable 
rates at which the profits in certain countries 
have been converted. Although nothing at 
all has been received from Argentina since 
mid-1951, the remittance position in general 
has improved slightly compared with a year 
ago. 

We have felt able to recommend an in- 
crease in the final dividend of 1 per cent, 
making 7 per cent for the year, as Compared 
with 6 per cent which has been paid since 
1941. While the problems and difficulties 
we have to face have not diminished, the 
Board felt that the position of the Bank had 
been sufficiently strengthened over the past 
14 yéars to allow a slightly higher distribu- 
tion, and they hope that conditions will con- 
tinue to enable this rate to be maintained in 
the future. 
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DORMAN, LONG AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


RISING PRODUCTION: PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT 


_ The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Dorman, Long and Company, -Limited, will 
be held in London, on March 29th. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman and managing director, 
Sir Ellis Hunter, circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


It is pleasant to resume the association 
with shareholders which was interrupted by 
nationalisation. This is a much healthier rela- 
tionship than that obtaining in other sections 
of the national economy owned and con- 
trolled by the state. 


PROFITS 


The accounts show that the group profits, 
after charging depreciation and excluding 
surplus arising from past years, totalled 
£6,541,130 before taxation. From this there 
falls to be deducted the profits of subsidiary 
companies attributable to outside share- 
holders, which, also before  taxaiion, 
amounted to approximately £304,000, leaving 
profits of approximately {6,237,000 as com- 
pared with the estimate of £6 million in the 
offer for sale. 


The main trading activities of the group 
have contributed to this profit in the follow- 
ing approximate proportions: 


1954 1953 

per per 

cent cent 

Ison end Steel «oc... i set 51 49 
Bridge Building and Engin- 

0 okie 45 48 

CPeRnCEN i. ct aes 4 3 


The balance sheet of the company has been 
affected by the transfer of all trading activi- 
ties to three new wholly-owned subsidiary 
companies on October 2, 1954. The effect of 
this is to eliminate substantially the whole of 
the fixed assets together with the stocks, etc., 
and, on the other hand, the provisions for 
relinings, repairs and other purposes. The 
purchase consideration for the transferred 
activities was nearly £25 million, which is 
shown as an item under the heading “ sub- 
sidiary companies ” and will be satisfied dur- 
ing the current financial year by the issue of 
shares in the new subsidiaries. Under the 
sale agreements the parent company is col- 
lecting the debts and settling the liabilities 
outstanding at October 2, 1954. 


DEPRECIATION 


In accordance with our previous policy, the 
allocation of £1,530,258 for depreciation 
covers the Inland Revenue capital allowances, 
including initial allowances. In view of the 
magnitude of development expenditures, the 
profits tax basis is now being followed in 
place of the income tax basis used in the past. 
The effect is that depreciation on new plant 
will be charged nearer the time when the 
plant comes into full production and may be 
expected to make its proper contribution to 
the trading results. The charge for deprecia- 
tion is in excess of an estimate on the straight- 
line method based on replacement cost. In 
addition, the group has allocated to invest- 
ment allowances reserves a total of £289,400 
equivalent to the reduction in tax liability 
arising from the introduction of investment 
allowances in respect of expenditure incurred 
after April 5, 1954. 


SIR ELLIS HUNTER’S REVIEW 


PRODUCTION 


All the company’s plants have been fully 
occupied durmg the twelve months covered 
by the accounts, In fifty-two weeks, com- 
pared with fifty-three weeks in the previous 
accounting year, iron production rose by 
94,273 tons to 1,300,371 tons. Ingot steel 
output was higher by 120,006 tons at 
1,879,085 tons, while rolled steel at 1,442,437 
tons was 28,170 tons lower but represented 
an almost identical weekly output. 

These figures show that the company has 
played its part in raising the country’s steel 
production and continues to contribute 
approximately one-tenth of the United King- 
dom make of ingots. This progress, repre- 
senting since 1946, an advance in Dorman 
Long steel output of 45 per cent, will continue 
and our development projects now in hand 
will give us within a few years an ingot 
capacity of 2,300,000 tons. 

The transport situation has not been 
entirely satisfactory, for the railway wagon 
building programme has failed to keep pace 
fully with the increase in steel production. 
Facilities should be available which ensure 
the uninterrupted flow to customers of the 
output of the mills. Dorman Long have 
been obliged to carry 10/15,000 tons of 
finished stec! above the normal stock, involv- 
ing extra cost to the producers and delayed 
delivery to consumers. 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Our development programme progresses 
satisfactorily. In the expansion and develop- 
ment projected for the industry, we shall 
retain our leading position as iron producers 
and as coke manufacturers associated with 
iron and steel works. On the Lackenby site, 
work is proceeding on the building for the 
combined universal beam and heavy section 
mill, while at the Cleveland works construc- 
tion of new blastfurnaces, coke ovens and 
rolling mills is well advanced. The comple- 
tion of the current stage of our develop- 
ments will result in our integrated capacity 
being increased by approximately 25 per cent, 
or by 4/500,000 ingot tons per annum, 


It is estimated that at the end of stage III 
of the programme the number of employces 
will have increased by only 500. This higher 
productivity at which we are aiming is a con- 
tinuation of the steady increase of efficiency 
we have sought successfully in past years, 


Manufacture of part of the universal beam 
mill equipment has begun in the USA, The 
American supply of plant represents some 
20 per cent of the expenditure on plant and 
equipment and about 12 per cent of the total 
cost of the complete universal beam and 
heavy section mill installation. In this mill 
a combination of American methods of rolling 
heavy beams and of British methods of roll- 
ing heavy sections will be employed and both 
developed further than ever before. In.con- 
ception, design and plant manufacture it is 
also a joint effort. 

The introduction of a billet train into the 
mill will help to absorb the ingot capacity 
during periods when the lighter range of 
sections is being rolled, thus maintaining the 
overall tonnage output and utilising to the 
full the services provided. Universal beams 
will be our main new product on the com- 
pletion of stage III. Another new, product 
will be narrow strip. 

Lackenby melting shop has been in full 
operation since June last year, when the fifth 


steel furnace was first manned 
project of this magnitude qui 
the output scheduled. We ex; 
improvements in production at | 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER! 


On the engineering side, the n= of 
work in the shops at Middle 
Nine Elms, London, has fully ¢ 
fabricating resources. Orders o 
ensure steady employment for m 
reflecting the confident view of : 
industry generally. 


Dorman Long Bridge Departme land 
ling a larger volume of work than 
years, and by far the greater pa: Lis lie 
overseas. At the present time, we have on 
hand the Hindiya Bridge, Iraq, the Cro 
River Bridge, Nigeria, the Volta Bridve, Gold 
Coast, and, in partnership with the Cleve- 
land Bridge and Engineering Company, 
Limited, the Auckland Harbour Bridve, New 
Zealand. Altogether the departme: 
with over £3 million of overseas work, al! 
of which has been obtained agains: strong 
foreign competition. Any comprehensive 
schemes for improving this country’s high 
way and railway systems will! almo 
involve the building of new bridges and the 
strengthening of existing structures. We shal! 
hope to participate in such work, being pur- 
ticularly well placed to do so. 

During the year, resin production was in- 
creased at the Clarence Chemical Works, and 
we have shared in the large requirements of 
the floor tile manufacturers. Dernand for 
the pure compounds resulting from benzole 
has been high and, in particular, large quanti- 
ties of pure benzole have been sold to the 
nylon and styrene industries. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIE: 


Our subsidiary companies at home and 
overseas have been successful in their respec- 
tive fields, and all have contributed to tne 


satisfactory financial results. 


Redpath Brown and Company Limite 
have experienced a good year and their sh 


in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manch ‘c an 
London, have fabricated satisia tor 
nages of steelwork. The work on hand 5 
varied and the inquiries now bein eceived 
cover a wide range of projects in th!» country 
and abroad. 


Tees-Side Bridge and Engineerin; Works 
Limited have been fully engaged, paruicularly 
in the manufacture of standard railway 
wagons, galvanised transmission towers and 
steelwork for power stations and ndustrial 
buildings for the home market. During the 
year, 2,131 standard 16-ton mineral wagons 
and 112 special wagons were delivered. 19 
wagon building programme on hand repre 
sents a further three years’ work. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Dorman Long (Africa) Limited : ; 
position as the largest structural eng —s 
undertaking in the Unien. With fi c = 
situated works, the company !s happ ly p ee 
to handle business in all parts of South Afr’ 


ims iS 


and neighbouring territories. 
The maintenance of production ad _ 
execution of great new. projects ao {NS same 


ise have made heavy demands on nage’ 
and employees. On behalf of the ag 
I express appreciation and thanks © 4 
concerned, 
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TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING 


SOCIETY 


RIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S 
PROGRESS 


t annual meeting of the Tem- 
ermanent Building Society was held 
4th, at the Caxton Hall, London. 


\ YEAR OF PROGRESS 


1 W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, 
ff the Society, in the course of his 
The 10lst year in the life 
ciety has. seen very satisfactory 
, all departments. Share and 
ceipts totalled £6,233,265, showing 
crease, after allowing for with- 
f £3,023,002. The amount 
on mortgage during the year was 
compared with £3,475,540 in 
s year. ‘In a period of rising 
satisfactory to note that manage- 
enses have been reduced by ls. 
per £100 of assets. Losses on 
in default cases constitute a 
t barometer by which directors are 
rauge the soundness of their lending 
nd it is gratifying to be able to 
t last year such losses continued 
y low, amounting to only £2,105. 


RESERVES AND LIQUIDITY 


satisfactory degree of liquidity has 
ntained, the total of cash and in- 

t the end of the year, £5,148,042, 
ng 15.3 per cent of the total assets. 


r under review has certainly been 
teady expansion. Total assets in- 
10 per cent to a record figure 
604,408. It has never been our 
seek big figures for bigness’ sake, 
nave at all times been concerned to 
t, with the stéady growth of the 
reserves should be maintained at a 
y level. During the year our re< 
re further strengthened by additions 
000 to general reserve account and 
to contingency account, the total 
unting to £1,874,566, equivalent to 
t of the aggregate share and deposit 
In the last year or two, when the 
‘ios Of the majority of societies 
Jen substantially, it is very satisfac- 
note that the reserves of our Society 
’ fractionally reduced. An interest- 
mentary upon the operations of the 
during the past year recently 
i in the Financial Times, our reserve 
being commended as “an entirely 
financial defence.” This position 
d to maintain at all times and in all 
tances 


‘TEREST RATES AND MORTGAGE 
FACILITIES 


- are two concerns of general interest 
‘Ving societies upon which I wish to 

I. There has been much discussion 

the year on the subject of interest 
ti ‘t 18, IN My opinion, impossible for 
‘gin between lending rates and bor- 

rates to be narrowed, . If, therefore, 

‘sent normal lending rate of 44 per 

\o be reduced, it could only be done 
“scung a reduction in the interest pay- 

“’ < to shareholders and depositors. Such a 
mn ‘ould inevitably have the twofold effect 
‘creasing withdrawals from existing 

Po _ and of reducing the inflow of new 
ment money. If, therefore, building 
‘ocenes, in order to reduce their lending 
. ©, Were to impose a reduction in the 
rena e_Payable to investors, they would be 
‘ncering @ severe disservice to the national 


housing drive and to prospective home 
owners in that a serious decline in the funds 
available would inevitably curtail lending on 
house-purchase transactions. 


Public attention during the past few 
months. has also been focused upon what 
should be the maximum term of repayment 
for building society loans. There is evidence 
of a willingness to yield to pressure for 30- 
and even 35-year loans to a degree which 
must be a cause of serious concern. Whilst 
superficial arguments could be produced for 
extending the period of repayment as much 
as possible in order to reduce the monthly 
repayment to a minimum, it must never 
be overlooked that the longer the term 
of repayment, the greater is the risk 
to the lender. The amount of capital 
repaid in the early years of the mortgage is 
very small, and in days of falling values it is 
quite conceivable that the depreciation in the 
value of a house might well proceed at a 
more rapid rate than the repayment of the 
mortgage—a state of affairs inimical both to 
the borrower and to the lender alike. Build- 
ing societies will be ill-advised to follow the 
short-sighted policy of extending the maxi- 
mum term of repayment at present generally 
operated. 

During the unparalleled changes of more 
than a century, the Building Society Move- 
ment has stood impregnable as a rock because 
it has held to certain well-defined economic 
principles, and has recognised that progress 
must always go hand in hand with prudence. 
Let us not make the mistake now of trying 
to travel too quickly and too far, but rather 
let us continue to build with diligence upon 
existing well-tried foundations. 


The report and statement of accounts were 
adopted. 


H. M. HOBSON 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
H. M. Hobson, Limited, was held on March 
8th, in London. 


MrT. Simpson (chairman) presided and 
in the course of his speech said: 


It is with the deepest regret that I have 
to report the death of Mr Stanley Walter 
Hughes, our late chairman and managing 
director, who passed away in September last. 
He joined this firm at its inception and 
became managing director in 1947 and chair- 
man in 1951. 


Your directors are pleased to report a 
further year of expansion ; the group profit, 
before taxation, amounted to £402,313 com- 
pared with £380,054 last year and after 
deducting £227,573 for taxation, the net profit 
is £169,040, compared with £129,854. 


There is a surplus of current assets over 
liabilities of £1,037,900 compared with 
£948,563 last year, thus maintaining a good 
liquid position in addition to financing of 
£112,480 additional fixed assets. 

A very substantial part of our business is 
related to special equipment for aircraft in 
which the rate of development is abnormally 
rapid and likely to remain so. It calls for 
machine tools and. workshop and research 
equipment of a very expensive nature. We 
have continued to concentrate our efforts on 
advancing the quality of our products so that 
they may meet the stringent requirements 
of our highly specialised modern aircraft 
industry. 

Some of the projects which we have been 
developing for many years are now showing 
reward, and considerable production orders 
have been placed with the company. 


The report was adopted and a dividend 
of 124 per cent on the increased capital was 
approved. 
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THE EASTERN BANK 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S WORKING . 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of The Eastern Bank 
Limited will be held on March 30th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, Sir 
Evan Meredith Jenkins, GCIE, KCSI: 


The main features in the balance sheet for 
1954 are an increase of £4,226,791 in current, 
deposit and other accounts and increases of 
£1,903,782 and £2,642,220 in cash and bills 
receivable and in advances respectively. 
These and other less important changes bring 
the balance sheet total up to £37,352,355 
against £32,458,611 at the end of 1953. Note 
5 at the foot of the balance sheet shows that 
we have capital expenditure commitments of 
approximately £169,000 for premises, which 
will in due course further increase the figures 
against bank premises, furniture and equip- 
ment. These now stand (after the appropria- 
tion of £30,000 mentioned below) at 
£538,474. Although with the completion of 
our new Baghdad premises—now expected 
by the end of 1955—we shall have no major 
building projects in immediate contempla- 
tion, it is probable that for some years we 
shall have to incur capital expenditure both 
for business and for residential accommoda- 
tion. Rents are, and are likely to remain, 
very high in most Eastern cities; some of 
our branches are still inadequately housed ; 
and for staff there is frequently no satisfac- 
tory alternative to accommodation owned by 
the bank. As an indication of building costs, 
I may note that a manager’s house which 
before the war could have been built for the 
equivalent . of £3,000-£4,000 now costs 
£10,000 or more. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The published profit is £129,011 against 
£127,512 for 1953. The appropriations from 
profit are £50,000 to reserve, £30,000 to 
premises, and £27,500 to the final dividend, 
which your directors propose should remain 
at 5s. per share, making with the interim 
dividend of 3s. already declared, 8s. per share 
for the year. The repayment of certain debts 
for which provision had to be made before 
and during the war has. enabled your 
directors to transfer £150,000 from contin- 
gencies account to reserve, which with the 
appropriation of £50,000 from published 
profit now stands at £1,500,000. 


The year’s working has been satisfactory. 
In particular the increase in the bank’s re- 
sources is gratifying, though it arises in part 
at least from causes which may be transient. 
Some improvement in trade is shown by the 
value of confirmed credits opened. The 
figures do not appear in the balance sheet 
but are considerably higher than those for 
1953. There is little that I can usefully add 
to my previous statements on conditions in 
the East generally. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Mr Millen was obliged on urgent medical 
advice to retire from the appointment of 
general manager in September. We were 
very sorry to lose him; his ability and 
enthusiasm over a period of 35 years’ service 
in the East and in this country had been 
most valuable to the bank. He has been 
succeeded as general manager by Mr Hubert 
Barden, who was formerly London manager. 

Mr Douglas Gordon, until recently our 
manager at Bombay, has been appointed 

manager. 

Our staff both in London and in the East 


have done another year’s excellent work, and 
we wish to thank them all. 
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BRITISH TYRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


MARKED INCREASE IN OVERALL 
DEMAND 


‘he thirty-first annual general meeting of 
the British Tyre & Rubber Company, 
Limited, will be held on March 29th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, Sir 
Graham Hayman: In keeping with the 
general upward movement in industry as a 
whole, there was a marked increase in the 
overall demand for*the products manufac- 
tured by your group of companies during the 
year. The group profit before taxation for 
the year to September 30, 1954, amounted to 
£2,026,473, compared with £1,485,543 for 
the previous year. ‘Taxation provisions re- 
quired £1,104,899, leaving a net profit for 
the group for the year of £921,574. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 114 per cent, less income tax, on the 
ordinary stock, making the total distribution 
for the year equivalent to 15 per cent on the 
issued ordinary capital as increased on 
September 8, 1954. 

The strong liquid position of the group 
has been fully maintained, and this is re- 
garded as a desirable cover for the pro- 
gramme of development and extension which 
is being actively pursued. 

The position of raw materials supply has 
been reasonably satisfactory. The low levels 
to which the price of natural rubber fell 
during 1953 persisted until the middle of 
the period now under review. Since then 
there has been a steady rise which has been 
accelerated during recent months. The-price 
is now comparable with that ruling in the 
early months of 1952. The recent rise may 
be due to exceptional conditions, but if 
maintained it will constitute an appreciable 
addition to our costs. he possible influence 
of American manufacture of synthetic rubber 
on the consumption and price of the natural 
product cannot be measured until the pro- 
posed sale of the plants by the American 
Government to private enterprise has been 
concluded. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the use of synthetic rubbers and plastics, 
which have opened up new fields of applica- 
tion. It is my belief that there is still greater 
scope for the use of all forms of rubber, and, 
with this in mind, the company’s programmes 
of product development have been acceler- 
ated during the year. 

In previous statements I have referred to 
the desire of the National Coal Board to 
replace rubber conveyor belting by fire- 
resistant belting for underground work in the 
mines. This requirement has been met by the 
development of our “ PLUVICOR ” belting. 
The continuing progress of your company 
in this special field has been made in face 
of increased competition both from estab- 
lished manufacturers and new entrants to 
the conveyor belting field, and our special 
technique and long experience have enabled 
us tO maintain our pre-eminent position in 
this sphere of our activities. 

Our industrial rubber products division 
has been active in many directions, and there 
have been further satisfactory developments. 


Our export business has been considerably 
greater in volume. The favourable trend 
persists in the current year against intense 
competition in all forms, and especially price. 


During the current year the volume of 
business has been fully maintained and, pro- 
viding no major setback occurs in our 
national economy, I feel we may confidently 
anticipate another satisfactory trading year. 


THE INDIA RUBBER 
GUTTA PERCHA AND 
TELEGRAPH WORKS 
COMPANY 


CONTINUED SALES EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of The India 
Rubber Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works 
Company Limited will be held on March 29th 
in London, 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Eric C. 
Mieville, GCIE, KCVO, CSI, CMG: 

Benefiting from the general improvement in 
business conditions throughout the country, 
the increasing demand for your company’s 
products, of which I spoke a year ago, con- 
tinued during the year under review. The 
group profit of the year, before taxation, 
increased from £216,572 in 1953 to £374,074 
in 1954, 


Other factors, beyond the expansion of 
sales, helped to bring about this improved 
result. Firstly, the market price of our raw 
materials at the close of the year was not 
such as_to necessitate any write down in the 
value of our stocks, as was the case in 1953. 
Secondly, during the year, satisfactory pro- 
gress was made towards the increased effi- 
ciency and greater productivity of the Silver- 
town factory. 


The total provision for taxation in the UK 
amounts to £188,815, as against £110,771 in 
the previous year. The group net profit, after 
providing for tax, is £185,259. The dividends 
proposed are the same as last year, namely, 
the fixed dividend of 6 per cent on the 
preferred ordinary shares, plus an additional 
2 per cent, and the fixed dividend of 6 per 
cent on the ordinary shares, plus an additional 
3 per cent. With the amount of £222,182 
brought forward from last year, the balance 
remaining to be carried forward will be 
£215,147 

The balance sheet shows a position of 
strength and liquidity, appropriate to the 
tasks that lie ahead of us in reconstructing 
and expanding the Silvertown factory and 
for the considerable additional expenditure 
necessary .to continue the modification of 
our equipment and to provide new plant for 
our expansion programme. We are under- 
taking this reconstruction in the confident 
belief that the service which we render to 
industry generally is, and must remain, an 
important one. A major part of the effective- 
ness and success of Silvertown lies in its 
solution of the many. problems which the 
services and industry as a whole traditionally 
bring to Silvertown, and which are always 
welcomed there. The special productions 
which result, although essential to the ser- 
vices and to the end-products of industry, 
are not as publicly known as our standard 
range of products which includes Silvertown 
PVC fire-resistant belting for coal mines, 
escalator handrails, anti-static and decorative 
flooring, stems for tobacco pipes, gutta 
percha and ebonite in many forms as well as 
Palmer Aircraft brakes and controls, tyres, 
wheels and X-ray testing for industry. 


As to future prospects, I must tell share- 
holders that, although careful plans have been 
made to ensure that building operations will 
not impede the flow of production, it would 
be unwise to expect any increase in the 
volume of output as a result of reconstruc- 
tion itself during the current year. Some 
real benefit, however, can reasonably be 
expected to accrue during the following year. 
Apart from this, trading prospects are at pre- 
sent encouraging and, always provided that 
there is no serious set-back in economic con- 
ditions generally, I feel that the results of 
the current year’s trading may be expected 
to be satisfactory. 


‘ 
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CABLE AND WIR] LESS 
(HOLDING) 


INVESTMENT INCOME Exc! EDS 
£1 MILLION 


j 


SIR EDWARD WILSHAW ON «A 
VERY SATISFACTORY PICTURE” 


The twenty-sixth annual genera! 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding 
was held’ on March 4th in London 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP 
LLD, FCIS (the governor) presided and is 
the course of his speech, said: We have had 
a most successful year as the following com. 
parative figures will show. Compared with 
the previous year our gross income from 
investments is up from £891,182 tt 
£1,059,513—the first time we have passed the 
million mark. The total dividend jg 
increased from 9 to 10 per cent and this 
increase is On a capital increased from {5 
million to £5} million by the free scrip issue 
of 1 for 10 made during the year. The value 
of the investments is up from £15,720,225 to 
£20,319,577. In total a very satisfactory 
picture. 


When we last met I told you that we were 
taking steps to arrange for the ordinary stock 
to be quoted on the Stock Exchange on the 
basis of a £1 unit instead of, as previously 
£100 of stock, with a view to assisting the 
smaller investor. It is my opinion that the 
investment trust company is the most desir- 
able medium in which the man of smaller 
means can, with confidence, invest his limited 
capital and obtain a reasonable return and a 
satisfactory spread over a large number of 
investments. 


meeting 
Limited, 


One of the companies with which we are 
associated has recently arranged for its ordi- 
nary stock to be quoted on the basis of a 5s 
unit in lieu of on £1 of stock. This innova- 
tion will be watched with interest by your 
directors, and if the result is such that we 
feel it would be in the interest of stock- 
ho'ders or prospective stockholders, to follow 
suit you may be assured we will take a similar 
course 


THE OBJECTIVE—CONSOLIDATION 


During the past five years everything pos- 
sible has been done to achieve a 10 per cent 
dividend, I think now that the immediate 
objective must be to consolidate so that no 
only stockholders but also those who have 
worked so successfully in the stockholders 
interests may look forward with confidence to 
the future. 


It is generally agreed that an investment 
trust shareholding with a steady dividend 
record enjoys a higher investment status than 
a shareho'ding with a less steady record, and 
I am determined that the status of our stock 
shall be of the highest and that no increase 
in dividend shall be made unless we can be 
reasonably certain that the increased rate a 
be maintained. In accordance with my usu® 
custom I make no general forecast 2s (0 the 
future, and the folly of attempting ‘o do 9 
is emphasised by the fact that two alrerations 
in the Bank rate have already taken place 
during only the first two months of the cur 
rent year. I am all in favour o! orthodox 
methods for controlling inflation, regulating 
consumption and encouraging saving», an i 
these all-important factors are pe 
adjusted I have no doubt that 1t will be 
the ultimate good of the community : 
general, and consequently of this rn 
whatever may be the temporary upset 
inconvenience, 


The report was adopted. 
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THE LAW DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Law Debenture Corporation Limited 
was held on March 4th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E:C.2, Mr Robert 
R. J. Turner, OBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954: 


The past year was a successful one for 
your Corporation, and revenue from all 
sources other than profits from realisation 
of securities showed satisfactory increases 

j indeed greater than our estimates. 


and was 

Investment income showed the largest 
increase of £13,262 due mainly to increases 
of dividends on some of the holdings of 


ordinary stocks and shares. 


Commissions and fees increased by £2,985, 
largely due to increased underwriting com- 
mission, a fee received in connection with a 
capitalisation of reserves by a company for 
whom we act as registrars, and increased fees 
from the management of pension funds. 

Fees from acting as trustees and registrars 
showed a welcome increase of £3,202, for 
which we are grateful to our friends who 


helped to bring us this work. 

Office expenses increased by £4,095. This 
was due to expenditure of about £2,400 on 
alterations and improvements to our office 


premises and the remainder was due to 
expenses incurred in handling the increased 
business referred to above. 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The balance of net profit carried down 
shows an increase of £14,817 and amounted 
to £71,968; of this the board have trans- 


ferred £20,000 to general reserve after writing 
off the discount and expenses relating to the 
issue of £150,000 second debentures and the 
capitalisation of reserves already referred to 
in the directors’ report. They now recom- 


mend a final dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary capital as increased by the capitalisa- 
ton of reserves compared with 9 per cent 
on the old capital which was paid in 1953, 
leaving £625 to be added to the amount 


carr ed forward. In making this recom- 
me dation your board have been influenced 
by the fact that only a small return was 


received during the past year from the funds 
raised by the issue of £150,000 second 
debentures. They estimate that interest and 
dividends will show some further increase 
lor the current year. 

The valuation of the investments as at 
December 31, 1954, showing an appreciation 
of over £750,000, or 45 per cent, over book 
value is satisfactory, but this can be reduced 
as quickly as it has grown. Stockholders 
may remember that the appreciation was 
1955 £118,750, or 9 per cent, in December, 

I ; Policy of increasing the percentage of 
= unds invested in ordivary stocks and 
ee oe been continued during the past 
a ee can be seen in the directors’ 
a 4 : now amounts to 66 per cent of 
with ca Poration’s investments, as compared 
Fenn, Per cent last year. For the present, 
£50, 00 of the new money raised has been 
Put into a medium dated Governmient stock. 


I should once again like to pay my tribute 
© the staff for their part in what has been 
® successful and busy year. 


, © Teport and accounts were adopted 


and the divid 
apereval end, as recommended, was 


THE. CONSOLIDATED 
MINES SELECTION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR A. C. WILSON’S STATEMENT 


The annual report for the year ended 
December 31, 1954, and the statement by 
the chairman, Mr A. C. Wilson, have been 
circulated to stockholders. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement : Markets have for most of 
the year remained very firm and we have had 
no difficulty in improving our cash position 
without recourse to stockholders. Whereas at 
December 31, 1953, we had a bank overdraft 
of £156,000, we now have £90,000 cash in 
hand or at call after paying out an interim 
dividend which absorbed £54,000. There 
has thus been an effective overall improve- 
ment in our strictly liquid position of 
£300,000. 

Comparing the market value of our invest- 
ments with the figure for last year there 


is an increase of {2 million. This is, of 
course, very satisfactory, but stockholders 
must remember that mining markets 


fluctuate from year to year and they should 
not therefore attach too much importance 
to this figure. 


Your directors considered the question of 
increasing the cash dividend distribution but 
decided that this year they should be reason- 
ably conservative and keep the total at 
2s. 6d., although the bonus of Is. paid last 
year has been consolidated into this dividend 
which, as far as we can foresee, is one that 
we should be able to maintain. Indeed, if 
our long term plans develop as we hope and 
believe. they will, it should be possible to 
improve on this rate in the future. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


In view of the strong position which has 
been built up, we feel that the stage has 
now been reached when we can make a 
small transfer from our reserves to capital. 
Your board decided, therefore, to recom- 
mend that £45,000 of our reserves should be 
capitalised and the resulting fully paid 
ordinary shares distributed to stockholders, 
against which £67,000 has been appropriated 
to reserve out of the profits for the year. In 
this way the total amount of our reserves will 
be maintained. We do not foresee difficulty 
in Maintaining our 2s. 6d. dividend on the 
increased capital. 


Whether it will be possible to repeat the 
issue and maintain the dividend in future 
years on the capital increased by any such 
issue Must, of course, depend upon circum- 
stances and for the time being it should be 
regarded only as a special distribution related 
to a period in which we have reaped substan- 
tial rewards from past restraint. 

Finally, I should like to make reference 
to developments in the Orange Free State 
goldfield. The results reported during the 
year by certain of the mines were extremely 
good and justify the high hopes borne for 
the companies concerned. We have for some 
time had a substantial part of our capital 
invested in the OFS goldfield and, although 
we have already made very satisfactory profits 
out of certain of our participations, we have 
yet to receive any dividend revenue from 
present investments. Now that the mines in 
which we are interested are coming into pro- 
duction, the period of heavy capital outflow 
has passed and the monthly profits now being 
declared will soon be reflected in the distribu- 
tion of dividends. 


Copies of the report and accounts, which 
incorporate the full statement, are obtainable 
from the Company’s office at 11 Old fewry, 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The one hundred and _ twenty-fourth 
meeting was held on March 10th in Edin- 
burgh. In the course of his remarks Mr 
Robert McCosh, WS, chairman of the board 
of directors, said: The Society has again had 
a successful year. Net new sums assured 
completed during 1954 after deducting re- 
assurances amounted to {£4,738,476, more 
than “£234,000 in excess of the previous 
year’s total and constituted a record for the 
Society. 


Associated with the results for life assur- 
ance, we have also achieved a record year in 
the amount of annuity business transacted. 
As a result of the attractive rates which we 
are offering for immediate annuities at 
present the purchase money received in 1954 
was very substantially larger than in the 
previous year. 


The life assurance fund has increased by 
over £1,800,000; this is the largest increase 
in the history of the Society, exceeding last 
year’s record by over £800,000. 


Turning to the other items in the revenue 
account, our interest income in respect of 
the life assurance fund has increased by more 
than £100,000. ‘The gross rate of interest 
calculated on the life assurance fund was 
£5 14s. 1ld. per cent in 1954 as compared 
with £5 8s. per cent in 1953. The corre- 
sponding net. rates were £4 lls. per cent and 
£4 5s. per cent respectively. This means 
that we have earned in 1954 a margin of more 
than 2 per cent over the net rate which we 
assume in our actuarial valuation, all of 
which goes to provide a substantial amount 
of profit to the participating members in the 
shape of bonuses. 


Claims paid during the year _ totalled 
£921,579, of which about two-thirds related 
to maturing endowment assurances; these 
are, of course, fully provided for in 
advance. Claims by death were about 
£28,000 in excess of those in 1953, but our 
mortality experience has again been very 
favourable. The results were about 50 per 
cent better than those expected by the tables 
on which we base our caJculations. 


Expenses and commission show an 
increase over last year. A _ considerable 
proportion’ of this increase, however, is 
due to the very substantial amount of 
new annuity business to which I have 
already referred. 


The record increase in the Society’s funds 
has presented problems in the matter of 
investment in a year which has seen con- 
siderable movement in Stock Exchange 
prices. The sums available have been spread 
between the major items in the assets side 
of the balance sheet, which shows increases 
of over £500,000 in British Government and 
British Government guaranteed securities, of 
nearly £200,000 in debentures and £400,000 
in preference stocks, and of almost £700,000 
in ordinary stocks and shares which for two 
or three years now have been the largest 
single class in the Society’s investment 
portfolio. 


The margin between the market value of 
the Society’s investments in Stock Exchange 
securities and the amount at which they are 
entered in the balance sheet is much greater 
than last year, when indeed it was already 
substantial. 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS 4eos. PER CENT 
COMPOUND 


The Society’s intermediate bonus for 1953 
and 1954 has been at the rate of 34s. per 
cent per annum. This rate was fixed at the 
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quinquennial investigation as at December 3 

1952, the date of our last declaration at 
bonus. Since that date, however, our interest 
rate has increased materially, and in view of 
the changed conditions the directors decided 
that the position should be reconsidered 
although only two years of the present quin- 
quennium have elapsed. Full investigatioris 
have been made and the results, I am glad 


to say, have shown a very satisfactory posi-. 


tion. It has accordingly been decided to 
increase the rate of intermediate bonus from 
34s. per cent to 40s. per cent in respect of 
premiums payable after December 31, 1954. 
I would mention that this bonus, as in the 
case of the declared bonus, is calculated on 
the sum assured and existing bonuses. This 
increase will, I am sure, commend itself both 
to our members and to our agents. 


The adoption of the report and accounts 
was carried unanimously. 


OLDS DISCOUNT 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CIRCULATED 
STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
MR WM. A. OLDS 


The profit for 1954 is £474,180. Net 
profit, after tax, £205,795, an increase of 
£75,944. 

Bonus Issues and Issues on Bonus Terms 
have been made several times and recently 
during the years: 








| Ordinary Units | Basis 

' i 
1946...... @ 14/6 | 1° for 2 
1948. . @ 13/6 | 1 for 4 
PSPs vce Free 1 for 5 
TOSE @ 5/- 1 for 6 
BIDS 25:5% i | @ 6/3 1 for 9 
1954...... July — Free i ihe 2 

| Nov. — @ 12/- 4 for 1l 


Aad additionally in July, 1954, one {1 Pref. 
Share (free) for 8 Ordinary Units held. 





A substantial increase has occurred in all 
our trading divisions, particularly those 
specialising in finance for Manufacturers’ 
Plant and Equipment. 

Our West Indies Subsidiary has paid an 
initial dividend of 7 per cent. 

First impressions of the Treasury restric- 
tions, just imposed, appear to be equitable 
and likely to produce good effect. It is a 
matter for profound regret that closer liaison 
seems impossible between Government 
Departments and our Associations to avoid 
such action as occurred when all controls 
were taken off Hire Purchase last July. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS IN STAGES 
DURING LAST 7 YEARS 





aa 
Profit Ordinary j : _— 
Fae as 524 | retamed 
Before Dividend Paid 
mee : After 
laxation (Net) iu 
Taxation 





foie es 
1948... | 138,579; 20 | 27,500 





24,951 
1950... | 185,317; 20 | 32,062 | 31,855 
1952... | 282,273! 22) | 43,875 | 52,648 
1994... pea a | 91,300 99,095 


* 10% on 700.000. 5% on £840,000. 


The above Ordinary dividend for 1954 
represents 10-9 per cent (gross) on the 
Ordinary stock and reserves. 





BIRMINGHAM. CITIZENS 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ANOTHER £1 MILLION INVESTED 


The annual general meeting of the society 
was held at the Imperial Hotel, meg, ke 
on March 2, 1955. The chairman, Mr W.H 
Madin, presided, and, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: 


The year under review is one which again 
records excellent progress. The total amount 
invested with the society from members and 
depositors during 1954 was £1,011,554 and 
after allowing for the withdrawals there is 
a balance of {4,221,140 due to share members, 
an increase of £362,577 and £1,128,535 due 
to depositors. Interest at the rate of 24 per 
cent tax paid by the society has again been 
paid to the shareholders, equivalent where 
tax is paid at the rate of 9s. in the pound, to 
a gross return of £4 10s. 10d. per cent. 


Advances during the year amounted to 
£1,196,085. The balance now due was 
£5,025,709, an increase of £427,771. Appli- 
cations to finance new houses and from sitting, 
tenants formed a substantial part of the 
mortgage advances. Investments in Govern- 
ment securities and cash at bank amounted 
o £506,006, which represents 9.1 per cent 
of the total assets. The profit and loss account 
shows a gross income of £233,249. After 
allowing income tax and profits tax £50,232, 
management expenses £28,295, and other 
outgoings, the net profit was £129, 764, which, 
together with £18,999 brought forward from 
the previous year, has been allocated us 
follows: 


£ 
Interest to shareholders ».............. 100,480 
Transfer to general reserve ......... 20,000 
Mortgage contingency reserve ...... 9,243 
Balance now carried forward :..... 19,041 
£148,764 





Total reserves and carry forward are 
£204,041. The assets now amount to 
£5,561,316, an increase of £509,135. 


TWINING CROSFIELD 
AND COMPANY 


TEA—EXPLANATION OF COST 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Twining Crosfield and Company, Limited, 
was held on March 8th in London, Mr 
H. W. Backhouse (chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement: 


I wish to refer with deep regret to the 
death of Mr C. T. Sidgwick, who was chair- 
man from 1916 until December 31, 1952. 
His enterprise and integrity have left us an 
example which we shall always endeavour 
to emulate. 


The group trading profit for the year 1954 
shows the expected decrease. We were faced 
throughout the period with a constant and 
almost uninterrupted rise in the market 
price of tea. Our costs therefore were con- 
tinually rising and although we increased the 
price of our proprietary teas, strong competi- 
tion forced us to postpone the increases until 
too late to maintain a reasonable profit 
margin. 

The business of tea distribution in this 
country is highly competitive. There are no 


rings or price agreements and we all 
keep our prices down to the lowest possible 
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figure to meet competition. I do not ¢ 

this: the trade is healthy and d vigorous and 
gives the consumer really good service. [ft is 
however rather disturbing to find that some 


journalists and politicians should h., 


“to attack the tea trade on the ¢: ound 
profiteering at the expense of th general 
public. i 
The explanation for current hich retail 
prices is simple. Tea is sold in the frs 
markets of the world to the highes: bidder 
and the price is determined by supply and 


demand. Demand is exceeding supply anq 
in the twelve months ending October 3} 
1954, the London Market price of commo, 
tea has risen from 3s. 44d. per Ib to 6s. 244 
per lb. To the auction price of tea there 
must be added between Is. and 1s. 6c. per th 
for blending, packeting, distrib nd 
retailing, and from these _— is no 
escape, and our net profit on te i in the 
United Kingdom during the year lp 
less than 4d. a Ib.. 


The report was adopted. 


ertally 





LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


The one hundred and second annual 
general meeting of the Leicester [Permanent 
Building Society was held on March 7th, in 


Leicester, Mr A. D. Carmichael, CBE (the 
chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts fron state- 
ment previously circulated to members: 

The total assets of the society at December 
31, 1954, were £36,123,702 and showed an 


increase over the previous year of / 4,839,100. 


Advances made on mortgage reached a 
record sum of £7,304,104. 


Monies invested with the society, together 
with borrowers’ repayments, amounted to 
£14,082,769. 


Withdrawals, including capital and interest 
were £4,012,071. 


Liquid funds amounted to £6,115,461, 


Reserves and  wunappropriated profit 
amounted to £2,702,704. 


‘NEW BUILDING ENCOURAGID 


We have been pleased to sce some 
welcome, sensible increase during the yeaf 
in the building of houses for sale, and we 
have played an active part in encouraging this 
new building. 


Of the 5,804 advances made by the society 
last year, 1,240 were for newly built houses, 
and this involved advances of over /? million 
which represented 29 per cent of the total 
sum advanced by the society. 


£200,000 TO RESERVE 


During the last few years, the socicty has 
increased considerably its liquidity. It will 
be noted that a profit of £37,308 wa calised 
on the sale of some investments, and ‘hat the 
market value of the society’s holdings # 
December 31, 1954, was £174,538 in excess 
of the book value. 


Our balance sheet is exceptional!) strong, 
and those who place their moncy with 8 
are well protected by adequate liquid 
resources, and by reserves of ex cptiom 
strength. 


The appropriation account shows 4 total 
available of £912,944. From this — 
660,240 was paid to shareholders | 
£500,000 added to general reserve, ‘caving § 

balance carried forward of £52,704. 


The report and accounts were unaminousy 
ideniut a 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are invited for the office of Reader im Industrial 
Mar ent which has recently been established in the Department 
of | ering. Forms of application and further particulars may 
rs ad ned from the Secretary-General of the Faculties, The Old 
Sel Cambridge. The closing date for the receipt of applications 
is A ) 1955. re Si laiasl one 





.»PORTUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
/\GLISH-TRAINED ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 


gineering Department, Electronics Division, of Westing- 
Corporation has available a number of attractive situa- 
ment the engineers hired in England during 1953. Appli- 
: iave professional standing in the Institute of Electrical 
r equivalent standing in the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
; for these positions should be over 25 years of age, with 
e years’ experience in design or development in one or 

following fields: — 


y Antennas 
i Radar Microwave Cavities and Plumbing 
mnications Missile Guidance Equipment 

ters Navigation Aides 


cated in the outskirts of Baltimore, Maryland, in the 
esapeake Bay area, with splendid facilities for fishing and 

mountains are but ome and a half hours’ drive away. 
rally heated flats in suburban surroundings are readily 


rtunities for advanced education and for cultural pursuits 
ivailable in the Baltimore area, 
elocation allowance is provided to help defray engineers’ 
pendents’ travel and shipping expenses. 

for interviews in Britain at an early date with the 
1e Electronies Division Engineering Department, address 
application form to Mr F. S. Mabry, Westinghouse 
rnational Company, 1-3 Regent Street, London, 8.W.1, 
vill be treated as confidential. 





ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


firm has vacancies for qualified accountants with 
d experience of the installation and reorganisation 
is of accounting, including stores contro] and cost- 
re are also vacancies for qualified accountants 
to aequire experience of system work, Starting 
ip to £1,500 per annum, according to qualifications 





rience, Excelent prospects for advancement.— 
ng full personal details, to Box 859. 

+ LIMITED, manufacturers of cat and dog foods, require 
es of a man or woman graduate to undertake field 


ang ntrol of the National Consumer Research section of their 
Ma earch Department. An Bconomics or Sociology degree 
nd viedge of statistics, especially sampling techniques, would 
i mage. The work entails assisting in the selection of staff, 
d f questionnaires, organising the field staff. office routine, 
id work, and appreciation of findings. 
| be in the range £780 to £900 and the post also carries 
surance and sickness benefits under a non-contributory 
rity plan. This post offers an excellent opportunity for 
woman seeking first-class market research experience. 
Half e will be spent in the office at Melton Mowbray, and the 
re in the field.—Applications should be sent to the Personnel 
ippie Limited,. Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 
| ’. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS have audit vacancy for 
j qualified chartered .or incorporated accountant. Com- 
‘ iry from £750, according to experience.—Write, with full 
j to Box No, 8438, «c/o Charles Barker & Sons Lid., 
1 Bud Row, London, E.C.4, 
|) Sc.ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to all 
~ ¥ ut University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
am! s men and women enzaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
I ostal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
inations, at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
stud lave passed London B,Sc.Econ, (Final) exams. since 1925.— 
PY s from C, D, Parker, M.A., LL.D... Director of Studies. 
Dey WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
T -EER ECONOMY FACES ITS TEST. A major survey in 
‘arch issue of ‘* The Banker ”’ discusses the increase in Bank 
new exchange policy in their wider context, explains 
isures Were necessary and how they are intended to work 
juilres whether they will. . .. 
ri ‘TENTS BILL of this issue of “ The Banke?" speaks for 
plications of 44 per cent, Money Regulator on Trial, Conver- 
Midstream, How Hire Purchase Has Grown, Economics in 
America's Money Shows the Way, Montagu Norman, 
gener (by Sir Gordon Russell) . accompanied by all 
' features, Price 2s. 6d. from bookstalls or 72 Coleman 


() or and one Junior Statistical Clerk required. Some 
edge of balance sheets and of Stock Exchange practice 
r the senlor post, for which a man aged 45 to 55 would 
For the junier post applicants should be aged 20 to 25 
‘ompleted military service. A good secondary education is 
‘‘e the Deputy Editor, “The Economist,” 22 Ryder 
) [ SALES MANAGER.—Man aged 30, who inderstand- 
a large number of Export Markets ir which he has 
essful sales results, now wishes to reside in U.K.. and 
on to obtain the post of Export Sales Manager, for which 
us Knowledge, energies and administrative ability are most 
: \vailable 1956.—Box 851. 
| “UARLERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
‘ing the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
c, iar executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
—__\'y_of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street. E.C.4 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Seadarebty in Accounting 
tenable at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(salary £1,300 — £1,550 — £1,800 a year). Applications (10 copies) 
must be received not later than April 19, 1955, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Investigational Officer and 
Clerk Accountant in the Department of Economics (Bristol II 
Provincial Agricultural Economics Centre, Newton Abbot, Devon). 
Candidates should possess a Diploma in Agriculture or an equivalent 
qualification, Salary scale: 

Men: £325 x £20 — £505 x £25 — £650 

Women: £300 x £15 — £345 x £20 — £505 x £25 — £530 
with pay addition of 10 per cent to the first £500 per annum and 
5 per cent to any amount above £500. Starting salary according to 
qualifications and experience.—Applications, giving the names of two 
referees, should reach the Registrar, The University, Bristol, 8, by 
March 19, 1955. 


SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


The Ministry of Education invites applications from suitably 
qualified candidates for the posts of LECTURERS or ASSISTANT 
LECTURERS in the following departments in the Khartoum 
Technical Institute:— ‘ 

(a) Building (1010) 
(b) Engineering (1012) 
(c) Commerce (1011) 

Qualifications for (a) and (b) are a degree in Civil or Mechanical 
Engineering or equivalent, or qualified teaching experience in a 
Technical College. Teaching experience in a similar appointment 
would be an advantage. Qualifications for (c) are a degree in 
Economics or Commerce or equivalent qualification in Accountancy. 

Applicants must be able to read, write and speak Arabic or English 
up to a standard which will enable them to carry out the duties 
of the post. 

Candidates who are successful for (a) and (b) will be required to 
teach their subjects up to Ordinary National Certificate standard, 
and for (c) they will be required to teach their subjects, Accountancy 
or Economics, up to professional standards. 

Appointment will be on short-term contract for a period of up 
to three years. Salary scale ranges from £E1,075 to £E1,675 per 
annum, oint of entry into this scale will be determined by age, 
qualifications and experience. A cost-of-living allowance which is 
reviewed quarterly is payable, Outfit allowance of ££50 is payable 
On appointment. 

Further particulars and application form will be sent on receipt 
ofa postcard only, addressed to The Sudan Agent in London, Sudan 
House, Cleveland Row, St. James's, London, S.W.1. Please quote 
the Department concerned and the number printed alongside, 
together with name and address in BLOCK LETTERS. 





A NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ TRADE ASSOCIATION 
44. requires an Assistant to train in all.aspects of its activities with 
special emphasis upon labour relations. The position is a progressive 
one and can lead to an executive appointment. The initial salary 
will be attractive and progress will be fully rewarded. Candidates 
should be under 30 years and should have had a sound education, 
preferably to University level, and should possess either a profes- 
sional qualification in economics or accountancy or have had some 
industrial management or work study experience.—Candidates should 
apply, giving full details of their age, education, qualifications and 
experience, to Box 860. 
SCADING firm of stockbrokers requires ASSISTANT for Statistical 
4 Department. Age below 30, background of accountancy, 
economics or actuarial work, preferably but not necessarily having 
some investment experience. Interesting appointment with prospects. 
—Write Box E.995, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 





LARGE national advertiser in America shortly visiting 
+\% this country, is interested in appointing an experienced 
British Market Research man to work in New York, with 
the particular duty of co-ordinating and advising on the 
consumer Research work which is carried out on his behalf 
in various overseas territories, It is expected that the suc- 
cessful applicant will have had a university education, some 
time as a responsible Research Executive, and be between 
28-35 years of age. This is an unusual! opportunity for a 
young Research specialist to work and mature in the 
American context,—Box 857. 


\ COMPANY of the highest standing converting flexible packaging 
a materials invites applications from executives with thorough 
commercial experience in this field. The appointment will be that 
of Sales Manager in the first instance, but applicants should be of 
Board calibre and about 40-50 years of age. The salary would prob 
ably be not less than £3,000 p.a., with contributory pension benefits. 
Applications can be considered only from executives of the highest 
integrity and of proved management ability and record.—Applications 
should be sent in the first place to Kennedy, Ponsonby and Prideaux, 
Solicitors, 117A, Cheapside, London, E.C.2, 

Applicants who fear they may be replying to an advertisement 
from their present employers should mark the envelope ‘‘ Not to be 
forwarded to (name of their employers),’’ in whi:h case the applica- 
tion will be destroyed unopened. 

EXPERT POSTAL ‘TUITION 

Fo: Examinations—B.Se.Econ., LL.B. and other externai London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountanty; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjécts in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G 9/2). 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30. Queen Victoria Street, London, £.C.4 
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BAHRAIN — The contrast of old and 
new in this colorful shaikh 








Com is 
shown graphically here. The Bahraini’s 
lateen-rigged dhow, Bahrain’s tradi- 
tional fishing and pearling craft, sails 
gracefully through the waters of the 
Persian Gulf. In the background we 
see a modern refinery and Sitra Wharf 
where tankers take on tefined oil 
products for delivery to markets half- 
way “round the world. 

} —__— 
NEW ZEALAND — Near majestic Mt..-Egmont lies New as 
Plymouth, largest city of Taranaki Province. This scenic ——_— - 








land is the world’s largest exporter of dairy 
products and lamb, ranks second in exports 
of wool. Caltex is proud to be a part of this g 
scene... glad to help an enterprising country 
take its place in the modera world. 
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PHILIPPINES — Not gun barrels . . . just a few 
sections of the miles of pipe for the new 
Caltex refinery at Batangas. This refinery 
shows the confidence of “business in the 
ability and future of the Philippines. Work- 
ing with Filipino engineers and craftsmen, 
es | Caltex enjoys the co-operation and good- 
A rote Tate trons} will so vital to such an immense project. 





CALTEX serves the people of 67 lands 


IN 67 LANDS-—across half the world, through such developments as 
these, Caltex is able to supply better fuels and lubricants for industry, 
for agriculture and for motoring millions. These require 2 continual 


investment of funds and skills, backed by a faith in a better future for 
free nations. : 








CALTE X Petroleum Products 


SERVING EUROPE * AFRICA * ASIA-* AUSTRALASIA 








